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Strikes Provoke 
Threat of Action 


To Compel Peace 


President and Other Federal 


Officials Advocate Fore- 
ing Settlements in 
Labor Disputes 


Enabling Legislation 


Under Consideration ‘approximately 12.000,000 labor hours. 


Government Interference 
sisted by American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Coal Mine 
Operators Obstinate 


Strikes are getting on the nerves of high 
Federal officials, judged by public expres- 


sions made during the past few days. 
The statement of President 


Re- 


Roosevelt, 


WATCH SMUGGLING 
BRINGS PROTEST 


Government Loses Duties and | 
Industry Loses Trade, 


President Told | 


\ ORE than a million watch move- 
- ments, of more than 35, different 
makes, are asserted to have been smug- 
gled into the United States in 1932, and 
President Roosevelt has been asked. to aid 
in the prevention of this illegal practice. 

A letter sent to the President Oct. 11 by 
Frederic C. Dumaine, president of the 
Waltham Watch Co., declared that the 
smuggling of watches last year cost the 
Government more than $2,000,000 in du- 
,ties and deprived American workmen of 


The letter was sent on the eve of a 
hearing on a code of fair competition sub- 
mitted by the American Jeweled Watch 
|.Manufacturers’ Association. 

Watches are smuggled into the country 
as stationery, chocolates. rabbit skins, 
machinery parts, dishes, etc., it was as- 
serted, and the Government since 1930 
has seized 91,000 watch movements. 

The procedure following these seizures. 
it was charged, constitutes unfair com- 


{Continued on Page 14, Column 6.] 


Code for Labor Unions Now Planned 
To Suppress Rackets Among Workers 


Industry Agrees Not to Use Coercion on Employes But Latter in Turn Have 


Oct. 7, that “horses that kick over the 
traces will have to be put into a corral,” 
-was followed by a series of comments | 
from other officials that indicated the. 
Government attitude. 
Warning to Labor 

General Johnson, Oct. 10, told the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in convention 
here, that “the plain, stark truth is that 
you cannot tolerate the strike. Public 
opinion is the essential power in this coun- 


| 


Two Recovery Units 


Go Opposite Ways to | 


Attain Similar Ends 


‘try. 
destroy every subversive influence.” 


Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary 


In the end it will break down and 


IN. R. A. Head and Secretary | 
Of Agriculture Take Steps 


of Labor, and member of the Labor Ad- 
visory Board of the National Recovery 
Administration, said to the workers of the 


country that, unless labor learned 10 arbi- |. 


To Tron Out Differences 


In Their Methods 


trate before striking it might be necessary 
for the Government to ask Congress for 
power to step in and force strike settle- 


‘ments. 
Strike Activities Criticized 


i 
The first steps toward ironing out the | 
“fundamental differences” that officials | 
now admit exist between the Agricultural | 
‘Adjustment Administration and the 

- | tional Recovery Administration were taken 


Robert F. Wagner, chairman of the Na- Oct. 12. 


tional Labor Board, said: 


“It is tragic that workers who have en- 
dured so patiently during the vears of 


unalloyed misfortune should resort 


largely to extreme methods after revival 
has begun. and when further revival de- 


At that time Gen. Hugh Johnson, ad- 
ministrator of the National Recovery Act, | 
met with Henry Wallace, Secretary of | 
Agriculture, and George N. Peek, admin- | 
istrator of the Agricultural Adjustment | 
Act. They were confronted with growing . 


so 


pends upon the success of the program farmer antagonism to the NRA with its. 


for cooperation. 


revenue that Chicago gangsters are have types of racketeering. They are classified as | in offices and other Fed-! President Roosevelt declared: OO 
sense. The crucial point is that a strike | tinued low prices for their products, ' had 40 unions under their domination at on time. follows: » eval buildings’ in every State, is a con- 


never more than a protest. 


solve a single one.” 
Labor Leaders Resistant 


It creates 
hundreds of new problems, but cannot 


higher prices for store goods at a time) 


At issue was a different viewpoint on | 
retail price fixing. General Johnson had 
‘favored “loss-limitation” clauses in the | 
general retail code. Secretary Wallace 


To these statements of Government of- | and George Peek opposed price control | 
ficials labor leaders, addressing the Amer-/ features of the proposed code for food. 


ican Federation of Labor conveniion. re- 


stores. 


The viewpoints were being re-— 
conciled. 


plied that strikes would continue as long 
as the NRA “prostituted itself to the busi- 
ness community.” They also asserted that 
any Government representation in their 
affairs would be resisted. 

Less emphasis was placed on the earlier 
official comment that strikes are a sign 
of economic health. indicating the return 
of better times. General Johnson did 
point out. however, that economists of the 
NRA said that “there are far fewer strikes 
in this recovery than in any other in his- 
torv, here or elsewhere.” 

Serious Strike Conditions 
While the Federation of Labor conven-' 


Two Courses Taken 
The NRA and the AAA—two 


the same goal of a Government-guided 
industry and a Government-guided agri- 
culture. 


General Johnson and his National Re- 


argument and moral 
suasion backed by the force of public 


tion was in session here. strikes continued | OPinion. 


to flare up in various parts of the country. ' 
Men were killed in fights between striking | 


[Continued on Page 7. Column 5.] 


Five Billion in Taxes 


To Be Raised — 


teeth are in the licensing provisions of the 


Readjustment of Levies Is Prob- 
lem for Congress at 
Coming Session 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace. 
and his Agricultural Adjustment Adminis-_ 
tration are convinced that they can get. 
‘agriculture and the food 


industries or- 
ganized and headed out of the woods only 


.by wielding the Big Stick, with the back- 
.ing of the courts of law. 


Dodging Test of Law 
The National Recovery Administrator is 


avoiding like the plague any test of the’ 


real teeth in the Recovery Act. These 


law—provisions that give the Government 


the power to license business and then to red tape that entwines the regular gov-| 


suspend or revoke licenses, putting people 
out of business, if they violate the terms 
of the license. 

The Secretary of Agriculture on the 


most | 
powerful agenci@s of the present recovery , 
_program—are found today following widely | 
_ different paths in their attempt to reach 


covery Administration are convinced that | 
they can induce business big and small | 
‘to comply with their new rules of fair 
/competition by 


Been Asked for No Promise ---Story of Steve Sumner 


CODE for labor unions, designed to end 
A any threatened racket activities on the 
part of workers’ organizations, is under 
study by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Justice. 

Industry, when it goes under a code, agrees not 
to intimidate or coerce workers. Labor, in return, 
is at present asked for no promise. It may resort 
to intimidation, coercion or violence toward em- 
ployers or toward other workers without the re- 
straint of any code agreement. 

This unbalanced situation is causihg concern in 
high quarters. From it is growing the plan to in- 
voke Article 4 of the National Recovery Act. That 
article authorizes the President to enter into 
agreements with, and to approve voluntary agree- 
ments between, labor organizations and trade or 
industrial organizations. 

The NRA is understood on definite authority to 
feel that there should be no objection on the part 
of labor to a signed agreement not to use intim)- 
dation, coercion or violence toward unorganized 
workers. In such an agreement there might be 
other promises on the part of unions. 

General Johnson, speaking Oct. 10, before the 
American Federation of Labor, hinted that some 
Government supervision might be needed over 
unions. Federation speakers reacted adversely to 
this suggestion. 

Reasons for Action.—Definite reasons exist for 
official concern over the existing lack of restraint 
on union activities. 

The end of prohibition, now approaching, the 
lack of success of kidnapers, and the increased 
pressure from the law on regular criminal organ- 
izations, is reported to be causing hoodlum leaders 
to seek a new way out through use of intimidation 
to gain control of old unions or through organiza- 
tion of new ones, during the present wave of union- 
ization under the National Recovery Act. ; 

The objective of these criminals: would be the 
union treasury with its steady stream of monthly 
dues payments. So tempting was this source of 


They got a foothold in New York, Philadelphia and 
in New Jersey, and recently made an elfort to edge 
in at Detroit. 

Killings, kidnapings and bombings were inciuded 
in the tactices of the ambitious hoodhums. The 
story of Steve Sumner, secretary-treasurer of the 
Milk Drivers’ Union of Chicago, and his tight 
against rackets, told later in this account, gives a 
picture of what the Government has in mind when 


watching developments. 


Eleven Separate Offices to 
Carry Out Recovery Plan 
To Be in Operation 


‘THE Government “corporation” today is 
replacing the Government “commis- 
sion” as the favored agency through which 
the President acts to get things done in 
a hurry. 
Eleven of these corporations now either 
are functioning or are planned for early 
organization. They provide the Executive 
with ready means for cutting through the 


ernmental organization. and tor getting 
around legal restrictions that might ham- 
per action in syphoning money from the 


So menacing was the criminal threat that the 
1932 convention of American Federation of Labor 
gave major attention to it. Owing to the new prob- 
lems of an expanding organization this issue re- 
ceived less attention at the 1933 session. 

More Reasons.—Then there are other develop- 
ments outside the union field that have caused the 
Federal Government to open its eyes. 

Agents of the Government report that four 
known racketeers, representing trade groups, spoke 
at one code hearing in Washington, Sept. 25. Some. 
of them were under indictment at the time. They 
gave to National Recovery officials their ideas on 
how industry should be run. 

Tailors of Chicago, represented at the hearing 
on the Cleaners’ and Dyers’ code, expressed openly 
their fear that under the Recovery Act and its 
requirements for organization, they would see a 
resurrection of the old trade racket that brought 
bombs, acid throwing and other violence. 

Philadelphia cleaners and dyers are reported to 
have appeared before the legal staff of the NRA 
and told of threats to force them out of business. 

A Florida chain store and a New York chain 
store reported the same kind of threats, owing to 
their refusal to join in price standardization. 

- Milk producers in the Chicago area were reported 
to have expressed loss of patience with the slow- 
ness of enforcement of the milk marketing agree- 
ment in that‘area. They hinted that a return might 
he made to methods used in the past when price 
cutters found their dairy herds destroyed. 

Officials today are considering whether the 
Federal Government can condone violence by 
unions or trade associations against any group of 
business men or farmers because they refuse to 
join in price agreements that may be beneficial to 
a majority of the industry. 

The contention by some Federal officials is that 
if labor uses its new powers to apply intimidation 
or violence the purposes of the Recovery Act will 
be defeated. 

Types of Racketeering.—Government agents in 
their study of crime have uncovered five distinct 


1. Labor organizations against workmen. This 
type forces payments of dues against the will of 
the worker. It also forces individual workmen to 
form a union by intimidating employer members 
of trade groups so that they are required to em- 
ploy only members of this union. 

In the first category is iisted a union of window 
clearners which tampered with the safety belts of 
workers who refused to join. A fatal accident soon 


|| HELIUM MEASURES 


'Power Consumers 


| 


Use in Public Buildings Is_ 


434 BELOW ZERO 


New Thermometer Will Record 
Cold That Would Freeze 
Everything Else 


of 434 degrees below 
1¥i vero Fahrenheit, a temperature so 
low that if it were reached all over the 
earth everything except helium would be 
frozen solid, will be possible by means of 
a thermometer being constructed at the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. 

Dr. F. G. Brickwedde, head of the low 
temperature laboratory, explains that 434 
degrees below zero is about the lowest 
limit of practical demands upon a ther- 
mometer. Helium, the gas used in inflat-. 
ing airships, is to be used as the measur- 
ing substance, because of its low freezing 
point. 

This gas will be confined ‘in a quartz 
bulb set in the low temperature area. 
Temperature will be determined by the 
‘expansion and contraction of the helium. 

The new device will be used in calibrat- 
‘ing low temperature thermometers sent to 
/the Bureau from other laboratories. In- 
dustrial employment of intense refrigera- 
‘tion is now handicapped, says Dr. Brick- 
'wedde, because of the lack of accurate in- 
struments. 


May Get Rate Cuts 
By Government Aid 


Plans Developing 
To Free Billion 
In Bank Deposits 


Three Methods Considered 
To Free Frozen Funds; 
More Banks Apply 


For Insurance 


Central Bank Urged 
~ As Practical Method 


Formation of a _ Liquidating 
Corporation Also Advised; 
Early Adoption of Some 
Method Is Foreseen 


How to free immediately at least $1,- 
000 000,000 of the $2,500,000,000 still frozen 
in bank deposits as a result of the bank- 
ing holiday is the question which has de- 
manded the attention of every Govern- 
ment credit agency during the past week. 

At the Treasury Department it was 
learned that at least three methods of ac- 


complishing this end have been suggested, | 


They are: 

Formation of a liquidating corporation 
which would be the intermediary in ex- 
changing slow assets in closed banks for 


Viewed as Authority for 
Prosecution of Cases and 
Special Inquiries 


izations was born during the World War. 
It was revived with the creation of the 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Now 


‘|it is being greatly extended. 


The RFC during the years of the depres- 
‘sion has paid out over $3,000,000.000 in 


loans and grants. It has been a convenient | 


means of getting Government credit into 
_the hands of banks, railroads, insurance 


eplaces the ‘Commission’ 


To Avoid Delays in Governmental ‘Red Tape’ 


| War-time Idea Is Revived to 


| Speed Federal Funds to 
Emergency Projects 


, formed to loan to farmers on their crops. 
|The first loans are to be made to cotton 


Should the Federal Government, pos- 
ing as a consumer of electric power in its 
buildings throughout the country, insti- 
tute a series of rate cases in courts and 
before State regulatory commissions seek- 
ing to lower the cost of electricity for all 
consumers ? 

This if a question now before the Al- 
torney General, Homer S. Cummings. It 
is raised in a memorandum prepared for 
him by Albert Levitt. of Connecticut, 1 
special @ssistant assigned especially 
utility maatters. 

“In memorandum Mr. Levitt sug- 
ests to the Attorney General that the 


‘sumer of power and entitled to start rate 
cases before State commissions. 

Such cases, Mr. Levitt declares, might 
bring widespread . reductions in power 
rates for private consumers. Or they 
might prevent raises in rates sought on 
the grounds of higher costs under the 
NRA, but not really justified, he poinis 
out. 

Mr. Levitt explains, however, that em- 
barking on the cases calls for a decision 
on departmental policy, which is outside 
his scope. The Attorney General has 
taken under consideration the question 
of making such a decision. 

Prevention 


of unwarranted rate 
creases on the basis of the NRA is one 
of the ends which Mr. Levitt declares 
himself most anxious to achieve through 
the Government rate cases. 

Opposes Blanket Plan 

He affirms that many companies al- 
ready have rates which are high enough 
to allow them fair returns even after ab- 
| sorbing NRA costs. 

| For this reason, Mr. Levitt says, utiliiy 
‘commissions in States should not issue 
‘blanket permission to companies for rate 
increases to cover the NRA _ expenses. 
This practice has been followed in many 


in- 


companies, and other quasi-public enter-| farmers on the basis of 10 cents a pound. | oe oe 


_yrises that need help. The scope of the 
. Corpcraiion has been extended yreatly. as 
it operated free from the restrictions that 
surround Government departments and 
commissions. 

| Then came the Tennessee Valley Au- 
‘thority, created to build a planned so- 


,ciety around the Muscle Shoals power de- , 


_ velopment in Alabama. A $50,000,000 


'thus in effect setting a minimum price. 
As much as $400,000,000 could be loaned on 
i this one crop. In return for loans at 4 
| per cent interest, the farmers must agree 
to reduce their acreage and to sell if 
cotton should reach 15 cents a pound. 
| Loans on other farm commodities are in 
prospect as officials survey the field. 


| Funds for Relief Supplies 


Instead, according to Mr. Levitt, the 
commissions might refuse to allow any 
increases until the need for them in that 
particular company is demonstrated by 
evidence before the commission. 

If blanket rate increases are allowed 


| without hearings in many States, the need |; 


for rate cases in which the Federal Gov- 
‘ernment files as the consumer will become 
more acute, according to Mr. Levitt. 


somne more liquid asset on which the bank 


could obtain cash for depositors. 
Proposed Central Bank 

Establishment of a central bank in the 
District of Columbia to accomplish this 
same end and to deal more directly with 
the largest reservoirs of cash, the Federal 
reserve banks, than might be possible 
through a corporation. 

Liquidation of closed banks through the 
new Deposit Insurance Corporation which 
is to be engaged in this» sort of work 
anyway after its deposit insurance fea- 
tures become effective Jan. 1. .The money 
used in this method would be the capital 
funds of the corporation. 

Eugene R. Black, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, announces that selec 


tion of one of these methids is immi 
The governors of the Federal reg 
banks, meeting Oct. 10-12, agreed to’§ 
port through their central banks a { 
gram of liquidating those closed 
which can not be reopened. 


that plans are not yet ready for announce- 
ment and that no decision had been 
positors should come from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Federal 
reserve banks, or the Treasury, 

Further conferences on the question were 
held by the President on Oct. 13, when he 
called in Lewis W. Douglas, Director of 
the Budget; Henry Bruere, credit coordi- 
nator; Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; and 
John A. Broderick, New York banking 
commissioner. The President explained 
that Mr. Broderick set forth the situation 
in New York, the State controllirg 10 per 
cent of the banking structure. 

At the same time that the Government 
sought to expand purchasing power and 
credit through this means, Mr. Jones, 
chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, announced the largest pur- 
chase of preferred stock in the history of 
his Corporation—$50,000.000 from the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago. Such purchases sre being 
pushed by the Government to give the 
banks more money which they can lend. 

Banks Seek Memberships 

While Federal authorities work to open 
or liquidate closed banks and free their 
deposits, operating banks are applying for 
membership in the new Federal corpora- 
tion which after Jan. 1 will insure their 
deposits. 

Up to noon Oct. 10, 2.171 non-Federal 


\Continued on Page 1?, Column 6.] 


Waste of Wild Life 


| ie Original appropriation is available to this' Now there is organized th ase 

legislation will occupy a prominent ary OF Treasury to the vast new Federal projects, ; OFIBinA) . g e Federal} The Government cases would open up B D k H 
other hand is licensing right and left. | List of Corporations corporation. Surplus Relief Corporation. This agency! the whole question of rate structures and y uc unter S 
Not only is he imposing blanket licenses; The eleven corporations working or pro- 


taxes, repeal of old taxes, and plugs for 
gaps in the revenue system will be sought. 

Among other subjects will be further. 
protection for investments in securities 
and ocean and air mail subsidies. Re- 
forms in bankruptcy practices in Federal 


on milk dealers, peach canners and wal- 

nut processors—among others—but he has 

gone into court to enforce those licenses. 

So far he has been victorious in the lower 
courts. 

Prosecutors Silenced 

It is learned that at the instance of 


poration, Home Owners’ 
tions Federal Deposit Guarantee Corpora- 


jected are: Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
_poration, Tennessee Valley Authority, Fed- 
‘eral Surplus Relief Corporation, Commod- 
itv Credit Corporation, Farm Credit Cor- 
Loan Corpora- 


| The Commodity Credit Corporation was 


eee 
} 


= In This Issue 


the poor. 


‘is to go ovt and buy up farm surplus 
iproducts, and distribute those products to 
It can buy any commodities 
needed iv feed, clothe and provide heat 
‘for the destitute. Several hundreds of 
millions of dollars might be spent through 
this corporation during the next few 


the accounting practices of the utilities 
companies on which they are based. In 
many cases the methods of handling de- 
preciation reserves and of carrying over 
losses sustained by affiliated companies 
not engaged in strictly public utility busi- 
ness should’ be looked into, Mr. Leviit 


One Bird Crippled and Lost for 
Every Two Bagged, Declares 
Biological Authority 


tion, a corporation to liquidate banks, a months. Funds are to come from appro-| believes. 
courts are now being investigated OY} the Recovery Administration, district at- corporation to build houses, a corporation | priations and from processing taxes on 
House subcommittees. torneys, who are given power to enforce to buy subsistence farms, and a corpora- | Hugh S, Cummings | foodstuffs. The Informal Method 


ngress will face the task of raising | the provisions of the Recovery Act. have tion to construct public works in finan- 


$5.000.000,000 at this session, says Sena- 


been called off temporarily at least. 


special Senate group studying new taxes. | [Continued on Page 8, Column 2?.] 


He believes that liquor taxes, includin: | 
beer, will bring possibly $500,000,000. 

The extra half-cent levy on gasoline 
and other recovery bill taxes will die au- 
tomatically, Senator King points out, if 
prohibition is repealed or if the budget 
is balanced. The taxes on capital stock 
dividends and excess profits are in this 
category. 

A sales tax is being considered. Sena- 
tor King emphasizes that already the 
States are adopting this source of rev- 
enue and the movement to eliminate du- 
plicate State and Federal taxes is grow- 
ing. .He believes gasoline taxes should be 


N.'cially embarrassed communities. 


This idea of extending the functions of 


the Government through corporate organ-_ 


Army 


< 
or 
=. 
re) 
ras) 
” 


Attorney Gencral 
“Scientific Research for 
Control of Crime” 


Ready to set up is a new corporation 
to liquidate banks and in that way re- 


(Continued on Page 8,Column 


The benefits of informal conferences as 
an effective means of reducing public util- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.]. 


To Make Room for First Penal Colony 


R 53 years Alcatraz island. rocky 
hump of land in San Francisco Bay, 
was a fortress defending the Golden 
Gate. 
invulnerable military prison. Today it 
is the Department of Justice's first penal 


For another 24 years it was an — 


which the War Department is now evac- 
uating and which perches high on the 
rocky bluff of an island which is every- 
where precipitous, according to the De- | 
partment of Justice. 

Alcatraz island is more than a mile | 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 


NRA Administrator 


“Warning to Labor of 
Strike Peril” 


Dr. L. R. Alderman 
Specialist in 
Adult Education 
“Aid for Education in 


Adva ntage 


Is Held by Chain Retailers 
By Extensive Newspaper Advertising 


(THE EXTENSIVE use of newspaper 
advertising by chain stores is one 
of the factors in the fight for retail 
trade with which most independent 
dealers can not compete successfully. 


mission found that apparently the 
chains making use of this device have 
generally failed to charge the cost to 
advertising. 


probably lost, it was declared. Oct. 14, by 
W. C. Henderson, associate chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Henderson urged American sports- 
men to unite in a campaign to reduce 
these losses. He spoke on behalf of both 
the Advisory Board, Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, and the Bureau. 

The loss of wild fowl thus brought about 
is “appalling,” Mr. Henderson said, point- 
ing out that probably 15,000,000 ducks are 
counted into the bags of American gun- 
ners each season. This means, he con- 
tinued, that at least 7,500,000 birds are 
cripp ed and lost. 

“Every gunner.” said Mr. Henderson, 
“should make conscientious efforts to re- 


reached as to whether the money for 


season, at least one bird is crippled and , 


rs An average of $945 per store was 

aloe : : | This is one of the conclusions reached A cover his wounded birds. Those acquainted 
colony for the segregation of desper | fro se i . ” > spent for all forms of advertising b : ; 

left to the States and that the automo-! Cyiminals _ en Pg Al lg Recovery Program by the Federal Trade Commission as reporting grocery and meat chains in | With the wild fowl situation are genuinely 

bile is being overworked as a revenue} “aitorney General Homer S. Cum- | like a vessel in shape, according to the ata the result of a study of chain-store ad- | 1928, and the Commission said the ex- |Comcerned over the relative scarcity of 

maker. 


Also in the legislative offing is the pros- 
pective report of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
which is investigating public utility hold- 
ing companies. 

Elimination of nuisance taxes is being 


mings announced the transfer of Alca- 
traz prison to his Department on Oct. 
12. It will become an innovation in the 
Federal prison system, being an isola- 
tion center for the most dangerous 
prisoners. 


' 


' current, breaking continually in white 


Department. 
Around it the waters of San Fran- | 
cisco Bay run in a particularly rapid 


foam on its sheer cliffs, the Department 


says. From its terrain and the nature | 


Solon R. Barber 


Food and Drug 
Administration 


| “Truth in Describing 


vertising made in response to a Sen-— 
ate resolution directing a chain-store 
inguiry.. The Commission made public 
| Oct. 14 its report to the Senate on this 
phase of the investigation. 

Newspaper advertising is the predom- 


penditure of this sum by the average 
independent grocery and meat dealer 
“would be, apparently, unprofitable.” 
Individual retail dealers in many 
lines are confronted with a similar 


these berds, caused by overshooting and by 
a series of disastrous breeding seasons due 
to long-continued droughts. Every sign 
plainly indicates that the future of the 
sport of duck shooting depends entirely 
upon our ability to protect now the dimin- 


Things te blici Situation, it was stated, and “the indi- | f breedi ‘ds. 
| Five types of criminals have been |. of the surrounding water, it derives | stores the the vidual retailer in most lines is placed author- 

considered, such as those on bank checks,} selected for removal to this prison from | most of its qualifications as a prison resins at a competitive disadvantage by the 

theater admissions, jewelry, gasoline, bills} which no captive has escaped in the 


of exchange and other articles. 

A House Ways and Means subcommit- 
tee, headed by Representative Samuel B. 
Hill ‘Dem.), of Walterville. Wash., wil) 
meet Oct. 23 to geo over the whole revy- 
enue setup with a view to stopping gaps 
and loopholes and to consider new im- 
posts. 


quarter century of its existence. They 
are: The violent group, the habitual 
offenders, the restless and discontented 
prisoners, the schemers, and those who 


manage to maintain outside contacts | 


when kept in mainland prisons. 


Six hundred such social enemies will | 


be moved to the new penal colony 


Sile. 

On this island the War Department 
in 1856 built a fort, a part of the de- 
fense for the Golden Gate and the 
San Francisco area. For 53 years it 
remained a part of the country’s mili- 
tary equipment. In 1909. however, the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1), 


David Lawrence 
“The Truth About Crime” 


For Pages See Readers’ 
Summary on Page 12 


mission observed that this “has fre- 
quently been cited as an important fac- 
tor in the growth of such companies 
vnd as an advantage which most inde- 
pendent competitors can not employ. ex- 
cept to a limited degree.” 

Chains are large users of “loss lead- 
ers’ (the selling of standard articles 
at or below cost) largely for the pur- 
pose of attracting trade, but the Com- 


extensive newspaper advertising done 
large chains in their respective 
elds.” 


The larger individual stores, however. 
doubtless are in a better poistion in 
respect to such advertising, the Com- 
mission said this being particularly true 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 4.] 


ities are applying emergency measures by 
restricting open seasons and reducing bag 
limits. The supply of ducks is far too 
small to permit the least unnecessary 
wastage, and further restrictions on shoot- 
ing privileges may be required unless every 
gunner does what he can to stop these 
pitiful losses. The least he can do is to 
adhere to sportsmanlike practices and save 


his own cripples.” 
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British .Reasons 
For Seeking New 
Debt Settlement 


Entitlement to Special Con- 
sideration Outlined—No 


Definite Plan for Read- 


justment Advanced 


First week of discussions has brought 
no concrete proposal for the solution of 
tH® $4.500,000,000 war debt Great Britain 
owes the United States or for the $183,- 
000.000 installment due Dec. 15. 

As the conversations enter their second 
week, the negotiators are canvassing pos- 
sible methods of solving the debt tangle, 


reviewing each possibility impartially 
without advancing any specific final pro- 
posal. 


Dean G. Acheson, Undersecretary of the 

Treasury and chief of the American dele- 
gation, in making~these announcements, 
explained, Oct. 13, that he expected pro- 
tracted surveys of the debt question be- 
fore any proposal is ready for submission 
by the negotiators to either of their gov- 
ernments. 
On Oct. 9, the day before the first of 
the formal conversations on the war debts 
began, Undersecretary Acheson explained 
that he expected them to be opened with 
a general statement of the British view of 
the debts. Later, he said, Great Britain 
would make a concerete offer as to future 
debt payrhents if she wished. 

Three outcomes of the conversations 
were possible, he said: Failure to agree, 
in which event Britain would have to 
continue present payments or default; 
settlement for a lump sum, or a temporary 
agreement on immediate instalments, leav- 
ing the basic question of debt revision for 
later settlement. 

Mr. Acheson declared that he did not 
know which, if any, of these latter two 
solutions the British delegation plans to 
suggest. He pointed out that no definite 
offer might be forthcoming and that the 
negotiations would then have to feel their 
way to a solution. 

President to Rule 


If a definite proposal is made, he will take 


it to the President for consideration, Mr. 
Acheson stated. The President, he de- 
clared, was to be kept fully informed on 
the course of the discussions and would 
give: instruction to the American delega- 
tion “freely and often.” 

Mr. Acheson. indicated, however, that 
the American Government already was in- 
clined to reject a British offer of settle- 
ment at 10 cents on the dollar, if it ma- 
terialized. 

British Arguments 

After the first conservations on Oct. 10 
Mr. Acheson stated orally a recapitulation 
of the points made by the British during 
the session. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
speaking for the British, had emphasized 
three points, according to Mr. Acheson. 
They were: The noncommercial origin of 
the debt, the destruction of the goods on 


‘which Britain had expended the borrowed 


money and the continued attempts of 
Britain to be a “good debtor” living up to 
her agreement. 
War-time Necessity 
In describing the origin of the debt, Sir 


Frederick Leith-Ross pointed out, accord- 


ing to Mr. Acheson, that Great. Britain 
was forced to borrow if she were to keep 
up her participation in the war. The debt 
Was a war-time necessity and not a com- 
mercial undertaking and should be so re- 
garded, according to Mr. Acheson’s re- 
capitulation of the British case. : 

The second point made by Sir Fred- 
erick was that almost all of the money 
which Great Britain borrowed was used 
for actual munitions of war which were 
destroyed. They had, therefore, no per- 
manent capital value from which Eng- 
land could derive a benefit enabling her 
to repay the borrowing. 

Efforts to Meet Obligation 

Thirdly, Sir Frederick stressed the ef- 
fort Great Britain had made to live up 
to the conditions of her indebtedness. He 
pointed out that England was the first 
nation to fund her debt after the war, 
leading the other nations by several 
years. 

.In this original funding, Great Britain 
agreed to settle for 99 cents on the dol- 
lar. In subsequent agreements, France 
was allowed to settle for 62 cents and 
Italy for 35 cents, Sir Frederick claimed. 

Methods of Adjustment 

The second meeting of British and 
American negotiators took..place on Oct. 
13. At the close, Mr. Acheson announced 
that the discussions had proceeded to the 
Stage of discussing possible avenues of 
settlement. 

He stated emphatically, however, the 
British had advanced no definite proposal 
or even given any concrete indication 
that they intended to advance a plan. He 
pointed out that a solution might be 
reached through canvassing and elimina- 
tion of possibilities and without an orig- 
inal offer from either side. 

Alternative Possibilities 

In all probability this discussion of pos- 
sible solutions wil] continue some time, 
according to Mr. Acheson. A lump sum 
settlement, but not one as small as 10 
per cent, or a series of token payments 
for the duration of the depression with 
final settlement postponed, are two possi- 
bilities according to Mr. Acheson. 

Conversations will be resumed “early 
next week,” according to Mr. Acheson. 


Lakehurst Air Base 


On Restricted Basis 


Training to Be Given to Lighter- 
Than-Air Flying 

Orders to continue operations at the 
Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J., on 
@ restricted basis, to provide training for 
officers and men in lighter-than-air craft, 
in the nonrigid airship K-1, the metal- 
clad airship ZMC-2, and in kite and free 
balloons were issued Oct. 13 by the Navy 
Department. The order also_ includes 
training for the naval aerographers and 
parachute schools. 

These orders modify the Department 
instructions issued May 10. Under the 
May instructions, the Navy Department, 
facing possibility of complete reorganiza- 
tion of its activities in the interest of 
economy and increased efficiency, ordered 
that the Lakehurst Air Station “reduce 
its activities to minimum required for the 
“Macon” until her transfer to the West 
Coast, then to bare maintenance status.” 
The “Macon” is the sister ship of the ill- 
fated dirigible “Akron.” 

Under the new orders all operating ex- 
penses at Lakehurst are to be “reduced 
to the minimum consistent with efficient 
performance of the training activities.’ 

A new class composed of eight officers 
and thirty men for lighter-than-air crait 
training will be assembled at Lakehurst 
early in 1934. 


THE STATE THE UNION TODAY 


Plans for Paying Off Depositors of Closed Banks---Refunding of Fourth Liberty Loan As Part of 


National Financing Program---New Liquor Taxation 


x * 
ROBLEM OF REOPENING CLOSED BANKS.— 
After devoting much time during the past week 
to conferences with his official advisers on the 
problem of closed banks, President Roosevelt told 
newspaper men on October 13 that he was not yet 
ready to make any announcement on the subject. 
Some “good news” for depositors and stockholders 
in these banks was promised during the coming week 
by Secretary of the Treasury Woodin in a statement 
made ‘on October 11 in Philadelphia. 

While details of the banking program have not 
yet been worked out, it was disclosed at the White 
House that the Administration has two objectives: 
First, the paying off as rapidly as possible the de- 
positors in the banks that have been closed this year 
and second, the providing of sufficient capital for the 
banks that are open so that they can qualify without 
question or doubt on January 1, when the insurance 
deposit law goes into effect. 

The decision has not been reached, it was stated 
on behalf of the President whether the liquidating 
agency would be a bank specially set up for the pur- 
pose or a corporation. | 

A temporary government bank outside the Fed- 
eral Reserve System located in the, District of Co- 
lumbia is being considered as the liquidating agency. 
Funds could be secured for such a bank through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation which is em- 
powered under the law' to buy preferred stock in 
banks. The law does not authorize the R. F. C. to 
buy stock in corporations, hence the objection to- a 
corporation instead of a bank. If the “liquidating 
bank” were to be a member of the Federal Reserve 
System it would have to buy stock in a Federal Re- 
serve bank, thereby presenting another complication. 
But some of the President’s legal advisers have dis- 
covered that the banking law of the District of Co- 
lumbia would permit setting up of a temporary Gov- 
ernment bank having much the same status as a 
State bank. 

The newly organized Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion has also been considered as a possible liquidating 
agency and its duties will include the liquidating of 
banks that close after Jan. 1, next. The law under 
which the Corporation was created restricts its opera- 
tion to banks which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System which would prevent it aiding closed 
State banks which are not members. The President 
is desirous of aiding all closed banks alike, hence an- 
other agency was sought. 


ARGE BANK SELLS STOCK TO R. F. C.— 
For some time the R. F. C. has been urging the 
banks to sell some of their preferred stock to 
the Corporation, hoping in this manner to make it 
possible for the banks to extend more liberal credit 
to business. It was the only way under the law 


that the Governmeff. qould extend financial aid to. 


industry as no agenc¥ of the Government can make 
direct loans to individuals or private corporations. 
The banks have been reluctant to take advantage 
of this opportunity to increase their capital stock, 
taking the position that they already had ample 
capital to make sound loans and that good banking 
practice prevented them from making unsound loans 
unless the Government guaranteed them, which it 
could not do under the law. ‘Now, however, the fifth 
largest bank in the country, the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Company, has heeded the Government’s 
appeal and has sold $50,000,000 worth of its pre- 
ferred stock to R. F. C., which makes the purchase 
with the understanding that the bank will use the 
money to make loans to business at a_ reasonable 
rate of interest. Chairman Jones of the R. F. C. hails 
the transaction as an indication that the “larger 
banks as well as the smaller ones see the desirability 
of Government partnership.” 


EW GOVERNMENT FINANCING POLICY.— 
N Our national debt is now more than 20 billion 
“ dollars and it is growing rapidly because of 
additional borrowings made necessary by the Gov- 
ernment’s gigantic recovery program. In an effort 
to reduce the interest rate on its debt wherever 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


possible, the Government has just embarked on a 
new financing policy, Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin announced on October 11. It involves the re- 
funding of certain outstanding obligations of the 
Government whereby it recovers its bonds paying 
a high rate of interest and maturing shortly for 
other securities paying a lower rate and maturing 
later. 

About 60 per cent of the Nation’s debt comes due 
in the next few years. It is considered sound fiscal 
policy for a Nation to do such refunding. Great 
Britain, for instance, converted a iarge part of her 
war-time debt successfully and not only saved some 
of the annual interest charges but revealed the strong 
confidence which her investors felt in the future of 
the British treasury. American investors will have 
a chance to show similar faith in the policy of our 
Treasury, as they are expected to do when the first 
offer is made on October 16 to exchange a new Issue 
of Treasury bonds for part of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, the largest issue of our war-time securities. 

The fact that the Treasury is trying this immense 
conversion of Liberty bonds in the face of talk of 
inflation is regarded in Washington as convincing 
evidence that President Roosevelt is not going to use 
his inflationary powers to expand the currency. 


* 

ROHIBITION REPEAL AND TAXATION.— 
Florida became the thirty-third State, during 
the past week, to ratify the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment repealing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Only three more States need to act favorably 
upon the amendment before it becomes effective. Ac- 
cording to the calculation of Government experts this 
is expected to occur about December 6 and Federal 
taxation of liquor has again become such a live ques- 
tion that it was discussed at the October 15 meeting 

of the President’s Cabinet. 

Announcement was made later at the White House 
that a special Government committee consisting of 
representatives of the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce and Treasury was drafting a schedule of 
rates for liquor tax legislation to be proposed to Con- 
gress. 

The present tax of liquor—that is, liquor that may 
be bought legally on prescription—is $1.10 a gallon, 
and this is regarded as insufficient to produce the 
revenue which the Government expects to get from 
liquor. The war-time rate of $6.40 a gallon is being 
considered. The Goyernment’s problem is to make 
the tax sufficiently high td produce considerable rev- 
enue and yet not so high that bootlegging will flour- 
ish. Treasury experts have estimated that a rate 
of $6.40 a gallon would produce $250,000,000 the 
first year from domestic distilled liquor and up, to 
$150,000,000 in duties on imported wines, whiskies 
and brandies. 

Until Congress passes new taxfefislatioy the $1.10 
rate will continue to apply. Sineé Congress does not 
meet until January 3, the old rate probably will be in 
force at least one month before new legislation is 
enacted. 


ABOR WARNED AGAINST STRIKES.—Much 
a concern is being manifested in Washington over 
the threat of increasing strikes to the success 
of the Government’s industrial recovery program. 
Hugh S. Johnson, the Recovery Administrator, ex- 
pressed the official view of the situation when, speak- 
ing on Oct. 10 before the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor he declared that labor does not 
need the strike weapon any longer because machinery 
to adjust disputes between employers and employes 

had been set up on a national scale. 

It became known in official circles later in the week 
that the Government was considering the advisability 
of withholding Federal relief to strikers if, in the 
judgment of Department of Labor investigators, their 
strikes are unjustified. | 


x 

ROPOSE CODE TO SUPPRESS RACKETS.— 
The Government sees another threat to indus- 
trial recovery in increasing reports of racket 


* 


activities of certain labor groups operating behind 
the mask of labor unions. So serious has this situa- 
tion become that the National Recovery Administra- 
tion and the Department of Justice have been study- 
ing a proposed code for labor unions which would 
bind them not to use intimidation, coercion or violence 
toward unorganized workers. 

There is no suggestion that racket activities are 
sanctioned in any way by the American Federation 
of Labor or its leaders. The Government believes 
these activities are being carried on by groups be- 
yond the control of the Federation, but that organized 
labor as a whole could have no valid objection to an 
agreement against coercion of workers, since in- 
dustry, when it goes under a code, signs such an 
agreement. 


* * 

TATUS OF THE GENERAL RECOVERY 
MOVEMENT.—In spite of the threats to success 
of the recovery movement presented by strikes 

and rackets, the National Recovery Administration 
feels that definite progress is being made. During the 
past week hearings were held on codes for a wide 
variety of industries with the avowed objective of 
bringing all industry under\individual codes by Jan- 
uary 

The “Now Is the Time to Buy” campaign, spon- 
sored by the Recovery Administration, was reported 
by officials to have resulted in substantial gains to 
retail trade. 

The Recovery Administration found it necessary 
during the past week to deprive three retail stores 
of their Blue Eagles, one in Gary, Ind., and two in 
New Rochelle, N. Y. After complaint had been made 
to the Administration that these stores were not 
living up to their agreement, warning was given and 
the Eagles withdrawn only after they had failed to 
comply. 

A new situation arose during the week when a 
Knoxville, Tenn., merchant sought voluntarily to sur- 
render his Blue Eagle because, he contended,: the 
trade practices of certain of his competitors made it 
impossible for him to live up to his agreement. Ad- 
ministrator Johnson ruled that there was no such 
thing as voluntary surrender of the Blue Eagle; that 
a person finding himself in the situation of the Knox- 
ville merchant should report the facts to the local 
Compliance Board which would not only take steps 
to relieve him of full compliance if full compliance 
was impossible but would also report the activities 
of his unfair competitors to Washington headquarters 
for suitable action. 


ROGRESS OF PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM.— 
The Public Works Administration, one of the 
special agencies set up-by the Government to 
promote recovery, has been functioning just 100 days 


‘during which time it has made allotments amounting 


to more than $1,709,000,000 covering over 7,000 
Federal and non-Federal projects. | 
Recent criticisms from different parts of the coun- 
try that Administration was retarding the recovery 
movement because of its slowness in making allot- 
ments, putting out money and getting men to work, 
prompted the Administration to issue a statement on 


October 15, reviewing its activities. 


The contention was made in the statement that 
hundreds of thousands of persons have been put to 


work as a result of the Administration’s activities, 


and that this number will increase steadily as hun- 
dreds of projects already authorized by the Admin- 
tisrator and the Board of Public Works, move into 
actual construction as soon as legai requirements are 
met as to the advertising of bidding and letting of 
contracts. 

The Administration had $3,300,000,000 to lend or 
spend when it began its work and therefore it still 
has nearly half of its*huge fund to advance for Fed- 
eral and non-Federal projects. Actually only a very 
small amount of money has been paid out of the 
Treasury on the account of public works but this is 
due to the fact, it is explained by the Administration, 


that payments are not made until contracts are com- 
pleted. 


‘CAVE MEN’ NOT EARLIEST 
TYPE OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Comparatively Advanced in Culture Were Those who 


Electric System for 
British Isles 


— 


PLAN TO LIMIT SALARIES 
_ OF MOTION PICTURE STARS 


Section to Be Written Into Code Which Limits Pay in 


Sought Such Shelter 


Who was the “cave man”? 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of physical 
anthropology of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, after an analysis of 360 sites in Eu- | 
rope and Asia, where skeletal remains or | 
artifacts of paleolithic man have been 
found during the last century, concludes 
that the practice of dwelling in vaves was 
by no means general until quite a late 
stage in human development. 


The “cave man” is identified most fre- 
quently with the grotesque Neanderthal 
race which preceded the present human 
species in Europe during the. so-called 
Mousterian period. Yet, Dr. Hrdlicka finds, 
only a little more than half of the Nean- 
derthal dwellings which have been found 
were in caverns. 


Earliest man in Europe, according to the 
evidence found by Dr. Hrdlicka, was es- 
sentially a dweller in the open. During 
the Chellean period, approximately 200,000 
years ago, the presence of man is evidencey 
only by crude stone artifacts, and out of 
94 places where these have been found 
only two are caves. Then comes the Acheu- 
lian, dating appreximately from 150,000 to 
100,000 B. C. Only 10 out of 46 iaentified 
sites are in caves. 

With the coming of the Neanderthaler | 
during the next stage of prehistory—the | 
Mousterian—the practice of cave-dwelling 
became considerably more widespread, but 
man still clung to the open. 
per cent of the known Mousterian sites’ 
are caves. 

From that point on there is a steady 
increase in the number of cave or rock- 
shelter sites, until during the Aziiian and 
Tardenoisian eras, about 10,000 vears ago 
and just at the edge of the stone age, man ' 
seems to have been chiefly a cave dweller. 
Only 10 per cent of the sites found are 
now in the open. 

“There is a prevalent idea,” Dr. Hrdlicka 
says, “that Neanderthal man was essen- 


feriority. The records now availzble show 


, Says Dr. Hrdlicka 


Construction Is Completed of 


that man begins essentially as a dweller 
in the open, but as the climate cools he 
gradually takes more and more to the 
caves. 


“In these phenomena the Mousterian pe- 
riod shows nothing striking. It falls har- 
moniously into the curve of the progress 
of cave-dwelling, to be followed equally 
harmoniously by the Aurignacian and the 
succeeding periods. Mousterian man occa- 
sions no perceptible disturbance in the hu- 
man housing conditions of the time, and, 
what is even more remarkable, no disturb- 
ance or change whotsoever is found to be 
occasioned by the advent of the Aurigna- 
cian. Aurignacian man follows in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor without a marked 
interrupiion. Like the Neanderthaler, he 
builds, in the open, huts of perishable ma- 
terials that leave no trace, and he uses 
the cave eventually even more than Nean- 
derthal man. Yet erroneuosly he is often 
represented as a newcomer, of a superior 
species to that of the Neanderthaler, and 
mentally vastly superior.” 


Value of the Work Done 
By the Forestry Corps 


President Roosevelt has been asked by 
the American Forestry Association to have 


Corps with the idea of determining its use- 
fulness as a permanent instrument of Gov- 
ernment in advancing the social and eco- 
nomic welfare. 


The National Planning Board of the 


gested as a suitable agency to make the 
study in cooperation with the Army, the 
Forest Service and the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

The Association suggested the necessity 
of action to provide for the many thou- 


the labor market. 


Mammoth Transmission 
Enterprise 


Great Britains mammoth electrical 
transmission system, which is to serve all 
of England, Wales and the south of Scot- 
land, has been completed after five years 
of construction work and the expenditure 
of 27,000,000 pounds sterling (about $130,- 
000,000 at par). 

The last steel tower in the huge sys- 
tem was erected recently at Braemore, on 
the outskirts of New Forest, according to 
a report to the Department of Commerce 
from its London office. The towers, num- 


bering 26,265, were raised under the direc- 
tion of the Centra’ Electricity Board. 
Million Horsepower Available 

~The system now comprises 273 trans- 
forming and switching stations, having a 
transforming capacity of 11,000,000 horse- 
power. Approximately 2,500 miles of line 
now are in operation. 

It is expected, the report says, that the 


| Whole system will be carrying light and 


power to almost every part Of the coun- 
try by the end of 1034. I) is proposed that 
the grids be loaded to the extent of 170 
/per cent in 1935 and 100 per cent in 1940. 
The completion of this system means 


Sixty-six | study made of the Civilian Conservation | 0PP°rtunity for construction of thousands 


of miles of distribution lines. 
Benefits of Projects 


The direct and indirect benefits of the 
, actual construction of the main line are 
|emphasized by the fact that the scheme 


that 170,000 tons of steel were used, 12,000 


‘tons of aluminum, 500,000 tons of cement) 


200,000 insulators. 

| Total consumption of coal used by the 
various incustries involved is estimated at 
| 800,000 tons. There are 4,000 miles of 


tially a cave dweller, and this idea seems | sands of young men who discontinue their | transmission lines, of which 2,894 miles 
menerally to carry with it a sense of in- | schooling and enter into competition on ! operate at 132.000 volts and the remainder 


at 33.000 and 66,000 volts. 


A word from President Roosevelt this 
past week brought motion-picture stars 
and motion-picture company executives 
within sight of salary adjustments 


mentally immature persons” 
drawing salaries five or six times as large 


| States. 


Gen. Hugh Johnson, Administrator of 
the National Recovery Act, later said that 
the matter of salaries in the movie indus- 
try has come into the open because so 
many important’ film companies are in 
financial difficulties. A survey showed that 
466 stars are getting 51 per cent of the 
total pay rolls. This resulted, he said, 
from competitive bidding for star perform- 
ers whose reputations had been built up 
by individual companies. 

Fair Value for Services 


| Senblatt, deputy administrator, announced 
;Oct. 13 that a section would be written 
‘into the code for the motion-picture in- 
‘dustry to limit sums in excess of a fair 
value of personal®services, as salaries to 
executives or stars. The new section reads: 


sonably in excess of the fair value of per- 
sonal services, which results in unfair and 


picture industry has agreed to pay an un- 
reasonably excessive inducement to any 
person to enter into the employ of such 
employer. 

“If the Code Authority finds that such 
emp'/oyer has done so, the Code Authority 
shall have the power, with the approval 
of the Administrator, to impose an assess- 
ment against such emplover in the amount 


4, 


As a result of the discussion, Sol A. Ro- | 


“To avoid the payment of sums unrea- | 


destructive competition, the Code Author-. 
ity shall have power with the approval of | 
the Administrator to investigate whether 


‘ ‘ ‘in any case any employer in the motion- | 
‘Public Works Administration was sug- | save employment to over 200,000 persons, | 


of the. unreasonable excess payment to’ 


Excess of Fair Value of Services 


such person, not, however, to exceed the 


sum of Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000), 


/and to make public its findings, but noth- 


‘ing in this PART shall in any manner 


It was observed at the White House that | ee the validity or enforceability of 

see ; such agreement of employment. 

there seemed little reason why “sometimes | assessments shall be paid to the Code Au- 

should be } thority for use by it in the administration 
| Of its functions.” 

as that of the President of the United | 


All such 


President Urges 


Women to Foster 
Peace Education 


Says Desire of Nations to 
Expand Their Areas Is 
One of the Principal 
Causes of War 


The peace of the world is threatened 
only by those people who still have in 
their minds or in their hearts imperial- 
istic desires for expansion and domina- 
tion, and it is only through constant edu- 
cation and the stressing of the ideals of 
peace that these people can be brought 
in. line with the majority, who want 
peace. 

This was one of the two thoughts ex- 
pressed by President Roosevelt in a radio 
address Oct. 13 to the third annual 
Women’s Conference of Current Problems, 
|'meeting in New York City. 
| No Desire for Expansion 
| “The danger to world peace,” the Presi- 
dent said, “certainly does not come from 
‘the United States of America.” 

This country, he continued, seeks no 
added territory from its neighbors. This 
complete lack of a national desire for 
territorial expansion, he said, makes the 
rest of the world begin to understand that 
the United States is opposed to war. 

“I will go a step further,” he added, 
“in saying that the very great majority 
of the inhabitants of the world feel the 
same as we do about territorial expan- 
sion or getting rich or powerful at the 
expense of their neighbors.” 

Standard of Education 

The other thought expressed by the 
President related to the education of the 
children of the Nation. He pointed to the 
desire to reduce the cost of government, 
especially local government, by good busi- 
ness methods and the elimination of the 
wrong kind of politics. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “with good busi- 
ness management and the doing away 
with extravagance and frills and the un- 
necessary elements of our educational 
practices, we must at the same time have 
the definite objective in every State and 
in every school district of restoring the © 
useful functions of education at least to 
their pre-depression level. 

Surplus of Teachers 

President Roosevelt said there is “a 
large surplus of so-called qualified teach- 
ers,’ and even today too many teachers 
are being turned out each year. There 
should be enough teachers and not a large 
excess supply, he said. 

It is true also, the President asserted, 
“that the quality of our teaching in al- 
most every State of which I have knowl- 
edge can be definitely and distinctly 
raised.” 

Education is a vital factor in meeting 
what has been, called “this crisis in his- 
tory,” he said, and this crisis can be met, 
but not in a day or a year. He appealed 
to educators throughout the country to 
aid the Government in its fight on the 
depression. 


Larger Allowaneee 
For Rural Carriers 


Cold Weather Rate Triple That 
Paid in Recent Months | 


Rural mail carriers will receive larger 
allowances during the coming Winter for 
the upkeep of the equipment used in the 
mail service, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment will ask Congress in January to re- 
adjust the base pay of the carriers be- 
cause improved conditions now make a 
day's work less arduous. 

The equipment allowance, which had 
been reduced to 1 cent a mile for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, was raised to 3 
cents net for the months of. November, 


| December, January and February by an 


Executive Order signed Oct. 12 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The Department, in announcing this in- 
crease, pointed out that the improvement 
in road conditions and in motor equip- 
ment permit the carriers to cover their 
routes in much less time than is recog- 
nized as a day’s work in the postal serve 
ice. For this reason, it was stated, Con- 
gress Will be asked to readjust the base 
pay. 

If this is done, the Department said, it 
is expected that the equipment allowance 
will be restored to the full rate of 4 cents 
a mile less any general deduction applied 
to all Federal compensation. 


Indian Autoists Prefer 
Open to Sedan Models 


Motorists in India favor open models, 
expecially in small cars, and failure to 
appreciate this demand handicaps Ameri- 
can importers, Trade Commissioner 
Howard in Calcutta reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Referring to the potentialities of the In- 
dian market for increased sales of Ameri- 
can cars. Mr. Howard points out that 
if American exchange steadies anywhere 
below 300 rupees to the dollar, sales this 
current year should be much increased. 

United States export figures show that 
in the first half of 1933 shipments of. 
passenger cars to India totaled 843 units 
valued at $385.816; trucks and _ buses, 
1,197 valued at $348,167, while exports of 
parts had a value of $244,285. 
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Largest Federal 


Finance Program | 
Since the War 


Some of Fourth Liberty 
Bond Issue to Be Refund- | 
ed and Half Billion in New | 
Money Sought 


Embarking on its largest financial un- 
dertaking since the war, the Treasury 
Department will start, on Monday, Oct. 16, 
a refunding and borrowing program which, 
if expanded to its maximum possibilities, 
may involve more than $6.700.000.000. 


' Three phases are involved in the huge 
project which Secretary of the Treasury 
William H. Woodin announced on Oct. 11. 
They are: 


Calling of $1,875,000,000 worth of Fourth 
Liberty Loan bonds, the largest issue of 
war-time securities. 


An offer to refund the remaining $4,- 
393,000,000 worth of Fourth Liberty bonds 
outstanding into a new issue of Treasury 
bonds. 


An attempt to borrow $500,000,000 in 
new money which will be used in Gov- 
ernment operations, the borrowing to be 
accomplished by sale of the same type 
of new bonds as those issued in exchange 
for the Fourth Liberties. 


Fulfillment of all phases, particularly 
of the second, would make the transac- 
tion the largest since the war, and the 
largest at any time, except the issuance of 
the Fourth Liberty bonds themselves in'! 
October, 1918.. 


In exchange for the called Liberty ' 
bonds and as many of the uncalled bonds 


‘Treasury is offering new bonds which ‘will 
bear 4%, per cent interest, for the first 
year and 31, per cent thereafter. They 
mature in 1945 and are callable in 1943. 


Purpose of the Issue 


“The present bond issue,” Secretary 
Woodin explained, ‘will provide the 
Treasury with about $500,000,000 of cash 


funds to meet current needs. The pri- 
mary purpose of the operation lies, how- | 
ever, in the fact that it constitutes the |, 
commencement of the refunding of more | 
than $6.250,000,000 of bonds which, unless 

previously called, would mature in 1938. 
when $900.000.000 of Treasury notes also | 
mature. 


“The exchange of the new bonds for’ 
a substantial portion of the outstanding 
_ 4%, per cent Liberty bonds will not only | 

affect a material reduction in the annual | 
interest charge on the public debt, but | 
will improve the structure of the debt by 
reducing the volume of near-term ma- | 
_turities. 
Improves Debt Structure 

“This financing is an important and 
constructive step the Government's 
program and an essential contribution to 
the sound process of recovery. While 
there continues to be a disparity between | 
the unusually low level of short-term | 
open market rates and the level of rates 
on funds for long-term investment, im- 
provement has been apparent in the mar- | 
ket for lone-term government obliga- 
tions. The present offering of Treasury) 
bonds and the conditions which warrant. 
it. mark progress toward a greater avail- ' 
ability of funds for long-term uses. 

“The subscription books for this offer- 
ing will open on Oct. 16 and may be’ 
closed at any time without notice. Full 
information regarding, partial redemption | 
of Fourth Liberty Loan 4', per cent bonds | 
and the offering of new bonds may be' 
obtained from the officers of banks and | 
trust companies, from any Federal reserve | 
bank or branch, or from the Treasury | 
Department.” 


Bonds That Are Called | 


The official description of the bonds. 
called for redemption on April 15, 1934, is: | 

“All outstanding permanent coupon | 
bearing serial numbers the final digit | 
of which is 9, 0 or 1. such serial num-| 
bers being prefixed by a corresponding | 
distinguishing letter J, K or A, respec- | 
tively; 


“All outstanding temporary coupon | 
bonds bearing serial numbers the final | 
digit of which is 9, 0 or 1; and 
“All outstanding registered bonds bear-| 
ing serial numbers the final digit of 
which is 9, 0 or 1. ; 


“Interest on all such outstanding | 
Fourth 4','s so called for redemption will | 
cease on said redemption date, April 15, | 
1934. 

“Fourth 4',’s bearing serial 
(and prefix letters) other than those | 
designated are not included in or af-. 
fected by this call for partial redemp-. 
tion.” 


numbers | 


Time Limit on Offer 

Holders of bonds which are not called, 
however, may exchange their present se- 
curities for bonds of the new series if 
they wish. The distinction between called 
and uncalled bonds, as explained by the 
Treasury, is that after April 15, 1934, the. 
former cease to bear interest and wil] be 
redeemable in cash. 

The Treasury's offer to new 
bonds for those called will remain open! 
only for “a limited time,’ according to: 
Secretary Woodin. After the Treasury 
closes subscriptions to its new bonds. 
holders of called bonds who have not 
acted will be obliged to convert their 
security into cash on April 16, 1934, and 
holders of uncalled bonds will lose their 
immediate oppo: tunity of converting their 
security inte one of longer maturity. 

Explaining the offer to sell a half bil- | 
lion doilars worth of the new bonds for. 
cash. Secretary Woodin said. “cash sub- 
scriptions are invited at $101's—$1'2 above | 
par—which includes accrued interest 
from Oct. 15 to Nov. 1, 1933. The books 
for the cash subscriptions will open on 
Oct. 16, 1933, and may be closed without 
notice within a few days thereafter. De- 
livery of new bonds on allotted cash sub- 
scriptions will not be made before’ Nov. 1. 
1933, at which time payment must be 
made. 


Australia Gets Share | 
Of British Apple Trade 


Exports of apples during the current 
year from Australia exceeded last vear's 
record by a million cases, according to. 
Trade Commissioner E. C. Squire, in a re-| 
port to the Commerce Department. From. 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 5. the report shows, apple | 
shipments from the Commonwealth 
totalled 5,665,936 cases. compared with 4,- 
655.796 cases the previous season. 

Of the total apple shipments, 4,949,410 
cases went to the United Kingdom, 494,- 
017 to Germany, 73,376 to Holland and 
42,052 to Sweden. 

Australian apples come in competition 
with the American fruit mainly on the 
British market. During the first six! 
months of 1931 the United States supplied | 
nearly 50 per cent of the apples imported | 


into the United Kingdom. 


Inside the White House 


Journal of Formal and Informal Activities of the Presi- 


dent for the Week Just Ended 


Monday, Oct. 9 

qs HATS and gold braid ushered in 
the President's week with the ar- 
rival of the chief executive of a sister 
republic. Dr. Harmodio Arias, Presi- 
dent of Panama, was met at the Union 
Station by Marvin McIntyre, secretary 
tc the President and official greeter of 
distinguished guests, and dashing Cap- 
tain Vernou. naval «ide to the Presi- 
dent, in full regalia. Through the 
President’s private waiting room and 
into the White House car the trio hur- 
ried and whizzed up the avenue in the 
bright Autumn sunshine. 

In the historic Blue Room President 
Roosevelt awaited his distinguished visi- 
tor. They met and, with due form and 
ceremony, exchanged the amenities 
which diplomatic procedure prescribes. 
Then they got down to work. 

Dr. Harmodio Arias came on pressing 
business and for a long stay. He dined 
at the White House, slept beneath its 
roof and spent many hours with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt discussing matters offi- 
ciafly described as pertaining to Pan- 
aman national highways, the American 
Army commissary in the Canal Zone, 
and West Indian labor affairs. 

But not all the President’s time was 
devoted to Dr. Harmodio Arias. There 
were many callers. Quizzical, be-spec- 
tacled Harold Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior Department, dual Administrator 
of Public Works and the nation’s oil, 
discussed matters pertaining to the latter 
jurisdictions. The young, tousel-headed 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry Wal- 
lace, and Chairman William F. Steven- 
son, of the Federal Home Loan Board, 


came also to talk over their respective 
as their owners wish to surrender, the | 


Another purely format call was on the 
afternoon's agenda. It was the tra- 
ditional visit of the judg®s of the United 
States Court of Claims who, like their 
grave and revered colleagues of the 
Supreme Court, once a year pay their 
respects to the Chief Executive. 

> > 


Tuesday, Oct. 10 
ANAMANIAN PROBLEMS held the 
center of the stage Tuesday. and so 
long did the conferences last that Presi- 
cent Roosevelt had to cancel some of 
his scheduled program. 


An extra spot of color in the Presi- ’ 


dent's day was provided by the French 
Ambassador, Andre de Laboulaye, who 
brought with him General the Count de 
Chambrun, who in turn brought with 
him a “saber of honor” 
made for George Wash- 
ington, but never pre- 
sented to him because of 
his death. General de 
Chambrun, who came to 
America to represent 
France at the American 
Legion Convention in 
Chicago, besides being a 
brother-in-law of the late 
Speaker of the House. of 
Representatives, Nicholas 
Longworth, is also a di- 
rect descendant of the 
Marquis de Lafayette . 

With the sword came a 
letter of transmittal 
from Premier Deladier, 
4 in the name of the French 
4 Council ‘ of | Ministers 
which read: 

P “I am charging Gen- 
ral de to offer to vour ex- 
cellency the sabor of honor which the 
French volunteers had made at the cele- 
brated works at Klingenthal ‘ Alsace), to 
send to George Washington. 


“The death of the hero took place 
before the gift could be sent to him; 
but’ the token of admiration of the 
French soldiers of the Revolution still 
keeps, despite the lapse of time, its value 
as a symbol. and the government of the 
republic takes pleasure in renewing, to 
Washington's successor, the homage of 
a free people to the noblest figure of the 
struggles for liberty. 

“T have chosen for this mission Gen- 
eral de Chambrun, a descendant of La- 
fayette. in order thus to attest the 
community of memories and the con- 
tinuity of the ties which unite to France 
the great Republic of the United States. 

“Please accept. Mr. President. the as- 
surances of my high consideration and 
my cordial sentiments.” 

President Roosevelt expressed his ap- 


-preciation for the gift and said that the 


sword and the letter of transmittal 
would be hung in the White House be- 
neath the portrait of Washington. 
A formal dinne:. with the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt as host and hostess, 
was given in honor of President Har- 
modio Arias in the evening. | 
One of the events, not cancelled, was 
the discussion of the proposed corpo- 
ration to be organized to take over the 
frozen assets of closed banks. Headed 
by tall and wiry Homer Cummings, At- 
torney General, the conferees were 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration; J. F. T. 
O’Connor. Comptroller of Currency; 
Herman Olyphant, General Counsel for 
the Farm Credit Administration, and 
Stanley Reed, General Counsel for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Another event, once of high import 
but now overshadowed by other activi- 
ties of the recovery program, was the 
meeting of the President's Executive 
Counsel and the Cabinet. 

* * * 
Wednesday, Oct. 11 

paese CONFERENCE day and plenty 

of life and movement as the news 
men crowd the outer offices. At last the 
doors oven, they file in, carefully in- 
spected by the secret service men. The 
oval shaped private office is soon filled, 
men jammed tight against the long 
desk behind which the President sits. 

Todav there is a visitor—it is the 
frail little President of Panama break- 
ing bread in the White House and 
spend.ng long hours “across the table” 
discussing affairs of mutual interest. 
He is visibly startled at this strange 
gathering. 

Fresident Roosevelt is at his best. 
is ready with repartee. 
laughs 

He explains that these “man-to-man” 
talks between Presidents have been sat- 
isfactory, that they illustrate the practi- 
cal way of taking up problems between 
nations. A newspaperman addresses the 
President of Panama in Spanish; he 
answers haitingly in English. Anothe-: 
question in English; he anawere partly 
in Spanish. 

The conference proceeds and the 
President shows the mewspapermen the 
French saber and explains its signifi- 
cance. Question and answer continue; 
banking the liquor situation, Panama. 
the movie code are discussed. Finally 
one newspaperman asks: 


He . 
There are many 


“My. President. can you tell us any- 


thing about the monetary situation?” 

“Give me that sword!” says the Presi- 
dent. The conference ends in a burst 
of laughter. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, was a caller whose visit contained 
plenty of news. As Majority Leader of 
the Senate, he was interested in the 
program for the coming session of Con- 
gress. When he left he said he ex- 
pected that the President would have 
his budget ready, that prospects for 
Spring adjournment were good, that 
there might be some banking legislation 
forthcoming. 

Busy Secretary Ickes was again on 
hand to talk about the progress of pub- 
lic works projects which are being 
pushed with all the speed that can 
be mustered. 

Meanwhile the day was broken by a 
social engagement with another distin- 
guished visitor and his wife. Signor 
and Signorina Marconi were entertained 
at luncheon. 

A reception was held for a delega- 
tion from the triennial gathering in 
Washington of the Grand Chapter of 
the Royal Arch Masons and the Grand 
Council of Royal and Select Masters. 

> > 
Thursday, Oct. 12 

tin OF THOSE glorious Washington 

days, with the countryside just 
touched with the first golden glow of 
Autumn. No wonder the President 
stole away in the afternoon leaving the 
visitors who thronged the outer offices 
vainly waiting. Mrs. Sarah Delano 
Roosevelt, his mother, fiad come from 
Hyde Park, N. Y., for a fimily dinner 
party in celebration of the forty-ninth 
birthday anniversary of her daughter- 
in-law. 

So the White House car, bearing 
mother and son, sped over the white- 
fenced roads of the historic “horse- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


Control System 


To Be Ready in 


Event of Repeal 


President Desires , Federal 


Offices to Merge Activity 
Dealing With Question of 
Liquor Regulation 


Repeal of national prohibition, 


its control machinery. 


President Roosevelt has announced that 
he expects within the coming week to 
receive a report on the liquor control, 
and taxation studies which are being con- 


ducted under the direction. of Dean G 


Acheson, Undersecretary of the Treasury. 


Merging Four Bureaus 


Coordination of all Government units 
dealing with liquor control is desired by 
There are at present four 
units which will be directly concerned 


the President. 


with liquor matters. 
The Division of 
Department of Justice which will 


They are: 


Bureau of Industrial Alcohol in 


of permit and diversion control; 


portations. 


Under an Executive order already is- 
sued the Alcohol and Revenue Bureaus 
are to be merged. Work on this merger 
is now going forward at the Treasury De- 


partment. 
Danger of Overlapping 


The Division of Investigation probably 
will continue in the Department of Jus- 
tice, endeavoring to correlate its activities 
there with the work of the Treasury De- 
In many fields, the two de- 
partments are in danger of overlapping. 
Detection and seizure of untaxed liquor 
was a function of the Bureau of Revenue 


partment. 


Consumers Get More Notice’ 


now 
possible within less than eight weeks, will | 
find the Federal Government ready with 


Investigation of the 
have 
charge of protection for dry States, the 
the 
Treasury Department, which is in charge 
the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, which is in 
charge of taxation matters; and the De- 
partment of State, eoncerned with im- 


before 
sort of work has passed to the Bureau 
of Prohibition, 
Investigation. 
it will arise. 


In Recovery Drive 


Bureau of Economic Education Created to Keep Public 


Posted on Price Developments 


The general run of consumers of goods 


are coming in for more and more atten- 
tion from the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. 


During this past week, a Bureau of 


Economic Education was created as part 
of the Consumers’ Advisory Board activ- 
ities. 
consumers’ councils and through these to 
outline to the public the reasons why the 
recovery program is in its interest. 


This Bureau is to form county 


These county councils in addition will 


be empowered to hear complaints against 
profiteering, 
studies 
ments concerning prices and costs. 


will 
made 


make available 
by Government depart- 


New moves to protect consumer inter- 


ests have coincided with reports here in- 
dicating some public reaction to higher 
prices—particularly in the farm sections. 


The Farmer's Attitude 


General Johnson, Recovery Adminis- 


trator, acknowledged these reports with a 
statement that interests opposed to the 
program he directs appear to be using 
faim dissatisfaction to create opposition 
to the movement. 


Agricultural prices have not risen as 


rapidly as other prices and farmers find 
that their dollars will go no further than 
aS the low point of their depression a 
year ago. 
some districts that farm — are avoid- 


This has led to reports from 


Sinec that time this 


now in the Division of 
The question of allocating 


In addition, the President expects to 


have a report on the revenue possibilities 
and rates. The Treasury is inclined to- 
ward I 
$4.40 and $6.40 a gallon on hard liquors. 
Total revenues under such rates would be 
about $250,000,000. 


recommending a tax of between 


ing stores that display the Blue Eagle 
and are searching for places that will 
sell at the lowest price. 

There also was the report from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., of a merchant who sought 
to surrender his Blue Eagle emblem and 
to return to his‘old ways. He blamed 
“chiselers” for upsetting the NRA pro- 
gram as he saw it. 
Johnson replied with a statement which 
said: 


No Voluntary Surrender 


“There is no such thing as a voluntary 
surrender of the Blue Eagle. In the event 
of a member failing to comply with the 
obligations he assumed when he signed, 
the NRA may deprive him of the use of 
the insignia. When a member accepted 
the President's Agreement he pledged 
himself until Dec. 31, 1933, to do every- 
thing in his power to cooperate with the 
President in his recovery program. The 
local Compliance Boards will deal with 
such cases. 

“These Compliance Boards are empow- 
ered to relieve individual merchants or 
other employers of full compliance with 
the Agreement in cases where such com- 
pliance would work unavoidable and se- 
rious hardships. In cases where chiseling 
under the Agreement by competitors is 
the cause of inability to comply fully, the 
Compliance Boards are obligated to in- 
vestigate and report to Washington where 
resides the only authority for separating 
a member of the NRA from the _ Blue 
Eagle.” 

Defines “Executives” 


As @ move against “chiselers,” General 
Johnson, Oct. 13, gave a definition of an 
“executive” under the National Recovery 
Act. He said that reports were being re- 
ceived that minor employes were being 
given titles in order to get around the 
maximum hour and minimum wage re- 
quirements of the codes. 

“It will be presumed that no employe 


To this move, General | 


| 


Developing Policies 
On Money Control 


Reserve Head Foresees Definite 
Statement Soon 


A definite statement of the future 
American monetary policy may be forth- 


coming soon. 


Eugene R. Black, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, declared Oct. 13 that 
he believed a monetary statement was 
imminent. He explained that he was not 
concerned in the matter but was basing 
his statement on the nature of develop- 
ments. 

Credit inflation through open market 


operations by the Federal reserve banks 
will be maintained, according to Governor 


Black. The banks stand ready, more- 


over, to increase these operations if neces- 


sary, he said. The Governors of the 12 


Federal reserve banks met in Washing- 


ton Oct. 10-12. 

Meanwhile, the question of monetary 
inflation arose again. One of the methods 
for freeing closed bank deposits which is 
being suggested in connection with the 
proposed liquidating corporation would 
call for the issuance of Federal reserve 
notes indirectly based on the slow assets 
in these closed banks. About $1,000,000,000 
of new money might thus be paid out ta 
people throughout the country. 


- Opposition to uncontrolled currency in- 


flation was registered by the American 
Federation of Labor meeting in conven- 
tion at Washington. The convention 
adopted a resolution against unchecked 
inflation after having heard speakers de- 
clare that inflation of the dollar meant 
lower purchasing power to the wage 
earner. 


receiving less than $35 per week will be 
classified as a ‘manager’ or ‘executive,’ so 
as to be exempt from any provisions of 
any code regulating, the maximum hours 
of work permitted in a trade or industry,” 
the Administrator ruled. “Violations of 
the requirements of any code, as here in- 
terpreted, should be reported to the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration.” 

During the past week progress con- 
tinued in hearings on codes for a wide va- 
riety of industries. The Recovery Admin- 
istration is driving ahead with the ob- 
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for this great Oldsmobile buying preference: 


Style Leadership— \ts distinctively modern style has very 
definitely won for Oldsmobile the reputation of being America’s 
smartest car. Today its popularity is increasing faster than ever. 
Line, color, mass and detail blend into beauty as modern as 


the most style-wise buyer could want. 


Performance Leadership —Truly unusual flexibility, quiet, 
and smoothness, with 90 h.p. and 80 to 85 miles an hour in the 
Eight, 80 h.p. and 75 to 80 miles an hour in the Six. Get-away 
and acceleration that put Oldsmobile out in front in any traffic. 


Fisher Ventilation System — Evcryonce in the car gets fresh 
air and enjoys utmost comfort—and freedom from dangerous 
drafts safeguards the health of all occupants of the car. Wind- 


shield and windows cannot fog. 


OH. 1 THINK THE OLOSMOBILE 
1$ THE SMARTEST CAR I'VE 
EVER SEEN, TOM 


OLDSMOBILE STYLE LEADERSHIP IS ADMIRED 


EVERYWHER 


By IT'S SWANKY, ALL RIGHT. | Be 

$21 HAVE TO STOP AND ADMIRE | 
EVERY TIMEISEE ONE ON 
THE STREET 


EVERY OLDSMOBILE OWNER 
24 | KNOW 1S KEEN ABOUT THE f°” 
#4 WAY IT DOES THINGS 


THEY'RE RIGHT! : 
WATCHING THEM PERFORM IN | 
TRAFFIC AND OUTONTHE 
ROAD. AND OLDSMOBILE IS G0- 
ING TO BE MY NEXT CAR 


up, f.o.b. Lansing. 


and easy to own the Style Leader. 


JACK, OO LOOK AT THIS 
LOVELY UPHOLSTERY. 
EVERYTHING IN HEREIS 
AS WICE AS CAN BE 


ve BEEN 


EVERY MOTORIST ENVIES OLDSMOBILE 
PERFORMANCE 


YES, AND DON'T FORGET THE 
FISHER VENTILATION SYSTEM. 
a FRESH AIR BUT NO DRAFTS 


OLDSMOBILE INTERIORS. . 
AT FIRST SIGHT 


WE'S CERTAINLY 
ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 
WIS CAR. ISN'T HE? 


. A CASE OF LOVE 


Good Reasons why OLDSMOBILE 


In the Oldsmobile price range are eleven cars. More than one out 
of every four buyers of cars in this price range choose Oldsmobile. 
For Oldsmobile, so far this year, has sold 27.3% of all cars in its 
price field—which is 100% greater than Oldsmobile’s share of 
sales in its field in 1932. There are at least seven good reasons 


Outstanding Dependability — Engine, chassis, and body 
are true to the Oldsmobile tradition of reliability and long life. 
Oldsmobile’s exceptional dependability makes it one of the 
most economical cars to own and to operate. 


Value —This year's sales records point to Oldsmobile as the real 
value car in its price field. In Oldsmobile you get, also, the funda- 


mental economy of durability, and of the modern style which 
keeps a car young. 


Owner Satisfaction— Oldsmobile owners are more than 
merely satisfied. They are entliusiastic in their loyalty. They rec- 
ommend Oldsmobile to their closest friends. 


_ Price—Oldsmobile looks, and performs, and lasts far beyond 
price indication. The Six—$745 and up. The Eight—$845 and 


You will be right in choosing Oldsmobile. See and drive the 
Six or the Eight today—and you will marvel that such a car 
can be bought for so little. G.M.A.C. terms make it convenient 


LIKE ALL TWE OLOSMOBILE 
OWNERS | MEET, ITMUSTBE 
1THINK 


ILL LOOK AT ONE MYSELF 


~OWNERS ENTHUSIASTIC IN THEIR LOYALTY, 
NOT MERELY SATISFIED 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE + THE SIX $745 and up—THE EIGHT $845 and up, F. O. B. LANSING 
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SOCIAL 


WELFARE 


Requiring Truth 
In_ Descriptions 


Of Things to Kat 


Efforts of Food and Drug 
Administration for Stand- 
ardizing and Proper La- 
beling of Food Products 


By SOLON R. BARBER 


In Charge, Information Service, United 
States Food and Drug Administration 


_: PEOPLE are quite unimagina- 
tive. They say a spade’s a spade and 
apparently believe it. But some of them 
see things happening all around them 
that they can’t define or understand. 

They see magicians taking rabbits out 
of toppers,. and folks buying swamproot 
medicines, and millionaires giving dimes to 
children. And they still go around quot- 
ing “things are not what they seem’”— 
believing all the time, that they are. 

Let us see just how much we know 
about some common foods. Take bread 
for example. 


° Many Varieties of Bread 


Every one thinks he knows what bread 
is. But there are hundreds of kinds of 
bread, made in all shapes, of many 
colors, and baked from many different 
kinds of flour. 

When is bread sweet 
dough, or hard tack? 
flour, flour? 

The officials of the Food and Drug ad- 
mimistration are working on the idea 
that things should be exactly what they 
seem. 

They have taken the realistic attitude 
that tomato catsup should be just that— 
and not something else. They have 
worked on the theory that spices should 
be spices and not adulterated with bits of 
foreign leaves, or twigs, or sand, or other 
foreign material. 

* Standard of Strawberry Jam 

When you go to the store and ask for 
a jar of strawberry preserves the grocer 
reaches up on the shelf and hands you a 
jar. It has a label which reads “Straw- 
berry Preserves” and which gives the name 
of the manufacturer and a declaration of 
the contents. That is about all you will 
find on the average strawberry-preserve 
label. 

Now when you take the jar home and 
open it up, what should you expect to 
find? I believe that you should expect to 
find a _ standard strawberry preserve; 
which means that it is made with at least 
45 pounds of strawberries to each 55 
pounds of sugar, and which contains no 
added pectin concealing the substitution 
of water for fruit, or other adulteration. 


Wisdom of Housewives 

The average housewife generally con- 
siders that she knows what a particular 
food is. It’s my opinion that most women, 
proud of their ability to cook good food, 
are justified in that feeling. Consumer 
opinion is the most important guide in the 
formulation of standards and definitions 
for food commodities. 

The day has passea when the average 
family bottled, canned, and stored its 
food supply for t' future. Today, the 
manufacture and preparation of foods are 
pretty much in the hands of commercial 
manufacturers who operate on a large 
and increasingly efficient scale. 

There were in the past, many abuses in 
the manufacture and sale of foods and 
these led to the enactment in June, 1906, 
of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. That 
law is designed to protect the health and 
economic well-being of the American con- 
sumer. It was passed to prevent inter- 
state or foreign commerce in adulterated 
or misbranded foods ana drugs. 

Federal Food Control 

The Government, in the enforcement of 
this measure, is obliged to establish 
evidence in court—and courts are often 
hard-boiled—where cases of adulteration 
or misbranding are indicated. Under the 
law, Officials of the Federal Food and Drug, 
Administration initiate seizure or prosecu- 


bread, or sour 
Further, when is 


Shippers of adulterated or 
foods and drugs. 

Obviously, the Government—and officials 
of the various States which have food and 
laws—must have standards and 
definitions of foods in order to enforce 
their measures. 

The Food Standards Committee is the 
important organization which ‘draws up 
standards for foods for the use of national 
and State regulatory officials. A com- 
mittee, as early as 1897, was working out 
what were considered to be the standards 
for different food products. 

Progress of Standardization 

In that year the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists assigned to five of 
its members the job of formulating 
specifications for foods and food in- 
gredients which would serve as guides to 
purchasers, manufacturers, and law-en- 
forcing officials. This was not a Govern- 
ment committee, since the date was nine 
years before the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act was passed. Several States and cities, 
however, already had laws designed to 
prevent traffic in adulterated and mis- 
branded foods. 

In 1913 a new Standards Committee 


misbranded 


was created by the Secretary of Agricul-| - 


ture. This committee still meets. Its 
members are representatives of the 


EXPANSION OF CHILDREN’S DIET 
IN DEVELOPING FOOD HABITS 


What to Feed Infant in Widening Its Taste Experiences and to Trein 
It to Vary Selection of Things to Eat 


of today is taught very differently. 


the day he is born. 


comfortably. 


satisfying hi- 


dices at birth. 


Rowena S. Carpenter 


different combinations. Preparation 


the child. 
tion of flavors that go well together. 


other foods. 


nounced flavor. 


choice of foods. 


for children. 


good standards of preparation. 


dren. The mother who chooses dishes 


Leaflet No. 42, 


By ROWENA SCHMIDT CARPENTER, 
Associate Home Economist, United States Bureau of Home Economics 


OU AND I may have been brought up on the theory that babies and young 
children need very little food besides milk. The up-to-date young mother 


She feeds her baby orange juice or tomato juice, in addition to milk, almost from 
She add gruels, fruit and vegetable purees, soft-cooked eggs, 
and hard toast, while he is still very young, and graduates him, probably before 
his second oa to a diet as varied as that of the rest of the family. 
— His foods must be given him in the form he can manage 
But there is no reason why his diet, besides 
plenty of milk, should not include eggs and fruit juices, 
some chopped meat, vegetables and fruits, cereals and things 
made from cereals, butter and some simple sweets. 
There is more than one reason for giving the child as wide 
a variety of foods as he can take. 
they help him to grow and be healthy. 


He needs them, of course; 
But in addition to 


immediate needs, they establish food habits 
which will be a great advantage to him in later life. 

Many adults are too “finicky” about their food to eat the 
variety that is best for them. But there are no food preju- 


Food likes are largely a matter of habit, built up through 
happy and _ repeated 
strange foods are introduced tactfully, one at a time, 
served until the flavor becomes familiar. 
riences in this way teaches him the taste of many foods, and develops his willing- 
ness to try new things as they are offered. 

Variety is obtained not only by using different foods from time to time, but 
also by preparing and serving them in different ways and by offering them in 
and combination 
texture, and consistency of the diet quite as much as selection itself; and these 
four qualities play an important part in making food appetizing and suitable for 


experiences in tasting. Therefore, 
and small portions are 


Varying the child’s early food expe- 


influence flavor, color, 


Pleasure in meals is often the result of having a favorite food or a combina- 
If a child develaps a special fondness for 
a food because of its flavor, he may have it, of course, but not to the exclusion of 
It may be served to him sometimes along with a aa he desires less, 
as an incentive for him to finish both happily. 

A mildly flavored dish is enjoyed most when served with one that has more pro- 
Strong-flavored vegetables are better with eggs than with meat, 
while mild vegetables combine better in a meal with meat. 

Colors, too, play their part. Separate foods or certain combinations often appeal 
so much in color that they influence the desire to eat. 

The consistency or texture of a food and the form in which it is served may 
contribute to the variety or the monotony of a child’s diet. 
also influence a child’s ability to feed himself, determine his life or dislike of a 
food, and play an important part in his tooth development. 

Texture and consistency are due first of all to the structure of the food itself, 
though the method of cooking and the size and shape of the pieces as a food is 
prepared may change original characteristics decidedly. For this reason variety 
can be obtained quite as much through the method ‘of preparing as through the 


These qualities may 


All hard foods, such as bread crusts and toast and also meat that has not been 
ground or scraped, encourage chewing and are valuable for exercising the gums 
and teeth. Food of this kind should be given very early in life, but not too often 
or in such large amounts that eating becomes slow and laborious. | 
consistency in the same meal, serving some hard, crisp, or dry foods and some 
that are soft, makes meals interesting and appetizing. 

Simply-prepared dishes in which the natural flavor of the food is retained make 
the most wholesome and attractive meals for children and for adults as well. 
This does not mean that food should be bland and tasteless in order to be suitable 
On the contrary, it should be attractive and tasty, since early 
childhood is the best time to develop an appreciation for pleasing food flavors and 


Contrast of 


In homes where the grown-ups have a well-balanced diet, not too rich in fat 
or too highly seasoned, little if any difference is made in preparing for the chil- 


suitable for the whole family greatly 


lightens her work of meal planning and food preparation. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1647, “Food for Children,” published by the United States 

Bureau of Home Economics, discusses these points and many others. 
concrete suggestions for the children’s meals, with a number of. recipes for dishes 
suitable for children and for the rest of the family, too. 
“Good Food Habits for Children,” 
phase of child feeding, as the title indicates. 
Bureau, Circular No. 203, “Midday Meals for Preschool Children in Day Nur- 
‘series and Nursery Schools,” which is intended primarily for specialists, deals 
with still other aspects of the children’s food. 

All these publications are available from the Bureau of Home Economics or the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The first two are sold at 5 cents a copy, the other at 10 cents. 
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It includes 


dwells particularly on one 
Still another publication of the 


RELIEF FOR ILL-FED CHILDREN 


Plan for Local Activities to Remedy Wide-spread Condi- 
tions of Malnutrition 


local committees to find wunder- 
nourished children and initiate plans to 
remedy existing conditions of malnutri- 
tion was recommended by the executive 
committee of the Child Health Recovery 
Conference, meeting in Washington, Oct. 
6. under the supervison of the Children’s 
Bureau. 


The committee made the following rec- 
cmmendations as to the manner in which 
the movement for betterment of child 
health can be stimulated: 


Due consideration should be given to 
the needs of children in families on relief 
and those in families who though not 
on relief are nevertheless in need. 


Under the term children, infancy, early 
childhood, the school child and the 
acolescent should all be given considera 
tion. 

A physical examination form with ac- 
companying interpretive information shall 
be issued by the Children’s Bureau to 
‘insure a degree of uniformity in pro- 
cedlure. 


Department of Agriculture, of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists, and | 


of the Association of Dairy, Food and 
Drug Officials. 
' The representatives of the last two 


organizations are ail State officers, con- 
cerned with State food-law enforcement. 


Average American Eats 
263 Eggs in Course 
Of Twelve Months 


AVERAGE per capita consumption 

of eggs in the United States has 
more than doubled during the last 
50 years. 

Agricultural statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census show that egg pro- 
duction in 1879 amounted to 109 eggs 
per capita. In 1929 production had 
increased until the per capital supply 
was 263 eggs. 

The Department of Agriculture says 
that a large share of this increase 
has been due to the development 
of the refrigerator car, which ex- 
tended the areas from which eggs 
could be sent to market and of cold- 
storage warehousiug, which greatly 
improved the quality of eggs carried 
from one seaso to another. 


RGANIZATION of State, county, and, 


Provision should be made for the pay- 
ment ‘of a small fee for such physical 
examinations. Fees for ¢he necessary 
correction of defects should also be pro- 
vided. Previous experience has shown 
that the payment of a small fee assures 
a greater degree of uniformity of exam- 
ination and expedites the effort. 


The committee stated in its report that, 
in order to carry out the proposed pro- 
gram, it will be necessary to have the 
full and’ complete cooperation of the 
State and local departments of health, 
welfare and education, the national, State 
and’ local emergency relief administra- 
tions, the State and local medical and 
dental societies together with the official 
and nonofficial national, State and local 
agencies concerned in the promotion of 
public health and child welfare. 

In communities where ghild welfare 
work is already organized the committee 
Suggested that to further the objectives 
of the program the continuance of this 
work should be encouraged. 


DIGESTIBILIT Y OF FRIED FOODS 


E ARE COMING to the time of year 

when fried foods, hot breads, and 
pastries are most tempting, and the ques~- 
tion is often raised as to whether these 
foods arewholesome. Fried foods are 
perhaps challenged even more than hot 
breads and pies oa this ground. 

There is no need to worry ,says the 
United States Bureau of Home Economics, 
about the supposed indigestibility of well- 
fried foods, if you do not eat too much 
fried food at one time. There is nothing 
to the notion except that some cooks are 
not good at frying. They let the food 
soak up the fat. Too much fat slows 
up digestion—and so will too much fried 
food. 

But some foods taste best when fried. 
Frying gives them a flavor and a texture 
that can be had in no other way. A well- 
planned, well-cooked meal with one fried 
food can be much more inviting and quite 
as digestible as a meal with everything 
boiled or creamed or baked or scalloped. 

Of all the cooking fats, for frying and 
baking, lard is the cheapest, now selling 
for about 9 or 10’cents a pound. There 
are 224,000,000 pounds of it in storage in 


Production practices have also 
shown improvement chiefly as a re- 
sult of educational programs designed 
to instruct producers in applying the 
results of scientific investigation. 


this country. It can be used in a great 
/many ways. 

Lard is not less digestible than other 
cooking fats. It is 97 per cent digestible; 
and none of the common cooking fats has 
|a higher rating than that. As shortening, 
| lard is one of the best and also the most 


economical fat on the market. 

To make a good flaky pie crust, five or 
six tablespoons of lard should be added 
to 1'. cups of sifted pastry flour. The 
lard should be worked in with finger tips, 
fork, or biscuit cutter, until the mixture 
becomes “grainy.” Then water should be 

added slowly, but no more water used 
ti an is absolutely necessary to make a 
stiff dough. Too much water makes 
pastry “crackery” and hard. 

Lard can be used for shortening bis- 
cuits, muffins, griddle cakes, coffee cake or 
any of the yeast breads. Gingerbread, 
molasses cookies, any cake or cookie made 
with brown sugar, spices or chocolate, can 
be made with lard. It is a good, cheap aid 
to economical cooking, especially for so 
many of the “plain” foods the large fam- 
ily is brought up on. 

For successful frying with lard, the 
main thing is to get it just hot enough, 
but not too hot, for the particular food 
you are frying. If the lard is not hot 


enough the food will soak ii up and be. 


greasy when finished. If hot enough to 
smoke, the lard will decompose and the 
chemical changes that take place then 
will produce the unpleasant substance 
that fills your kitchen with an irritating 
smell. 

When frying croquettes, eggplant, or 
anything else coated with flour or meal or 
bread crumbs, let the coated pieces dry a 
little, to “set” and make a crust. 


Married Patients 


In Mental Hospitals 


Study of Ages and Marital 
Status of Men and Women 
Under State Care 


——— LIFE appears to be a greater 
strain on women under 40 years of 
age, while the trials of the marital state 
do not seem to affect men seriously until 
after they pass that time mark. Such 
is the conclusion of statisticians of the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, De- 
partment of Welfare, of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


Of 2,207 new patients admitted to the 
State’s mental hospitals in the past year, 
42 per cen: of the men and 47 per cent 
of the women were married. Comparison 
of the ages of the patients disclosed a 
curious reversal of the sexes around the 
age of 40. 

Of 600 married women admitted nearly 
half were between 20 and 40, while mar- 
ried men of’ those ages amounted to but 
one-fourth of their total number of 625. 

In the age group from 40 to 60 the sit- 
uation is exactly reversed. Half of the 
married men are in this age group and 
but 29 per cent of the women. 

While women tend to marry earlier 
than men, indicating more married women 
than men under 40, in Pennsylvania this 
would only amount to about 14 per cent 
of the difference. 

“Tt might be argued that the modern 
young woman finds herself in a very dif- 
ficult transition period,” the report said. 
“The conflict between independence and 
domesticity burdens the younger group 
much more severely than it does the older. 

“There is less conflict for the young 
married man. The greater strain for him 
seems to come after 40. 

“The average man probably stands up 
under a greater burden of strain year in 
and year out than do his women folk. He 
usually shows no evidence of slipping un- 
til past middle age.” 


Russet Oranges Inferior; 
Pest Causes Appearance 


ONTRARY to common belief, russev 

oranges are not sweeter than bright 
ones. In fact, they have a higher acid 
content, according to the results of anal- 
yses recently made in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The analyses 
showed further that russet fruit loses 
weight more rapidly than bright fruit. 

Russet oranges, Department entomol- 


ogists explain, owe their color to the ac- 


tivity of the rust mite, a tiny creature 
that works on the skin-of the fruit in 
its early stages. The mite does not pene- 
trate into the flesh; it leaves its mark 
only on the rind. 

Apparently, however, the attack of this 
insect increases the rate of evapcvation of 
fruit juice. As a result, russet oranges 
are usually smaller than bright oranges 
and their juice is more acid. 


Control of Saleable Size 
And Catch of Sea Fish 


HE MINIMUM SIZE of 

be sold in the United Kir 
established by governmental flaw. 

Conservation measures adopted in Eng- 
land, it is stated in a recent report to the 
Commerce Department, include restric- 
tion on the number of sea fish imported, 
the prohibition of fishing in certain areas 
during some seasons, and the regulation 
of the construction and mesh of fishing 
nets carried in British sea fish boats. 

‘The regulations define “sea fish” as in- 
cluding fish of any kind found in the sea 
except fish of the salmon species and mi- 
gratory trout. 


ch may 
ts now 


_| Different Types of Vinegar; 
Sour Taste Is Due to Acid 


(THERES are many kinds of vinegar, vary- 
ing widely in desirability for different 
purposes. Vinegars are classified, the De- 


partment of Agriculture points out, as| 


cider or apple vinegar; wine or graps vin- 
egar, malt, malt vinegar, sugar vinegar, 
glucose or corn-sugar vinegar; spirit, dis- 
tilled, grain, or white vinegar; and evap- 
orated-apple or dried-apple vinegar. 

The sour taste of vinegar is dué to the 
natural acetic acied developed during the 
fermentation process. 


Plant Installation for Test 
Of Quick-freezing of Poultry 


[MPORTANCE of quick freezing in pre- 

serving flavor in dressed poultry, which 
the Bureau of Animal Industry has estab- 
lished in its experimental work, is to be 
given further tests by a new freezing plant 
being designed for the Bureau by John 
T. Bowen, senior engineer of mechanical 
and electrical devices. 

This refrigerating plant will have three 
stages below zero and is expected to reveal 
the most effectivee temperatures for the 
freezing process in order to retain the 
best flavor in the meat. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Contact Sprays for Japanese Beetle. Circular 
o. 280, Agriculture Dept. June 1, 1933. 
Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs 

(Aar33-324) 
Technical 
May, 1933. 

Docs. 

( Agr33-325) 

yesinn Asbestos, Report to President. Report 

67, second series, U. S. Tariff Commis- 
noo Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 
(33-26302) 

Physical Standards for Aircraft Pilots. Aero- 
nautics Branch, Commerce Dept., June, 1933. 
Apply at Dept. 

Questions and Answers for Home Firemen. 
Mines Bur., Commerce Dept. Price, 5 cents. 
Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

Bread and Other Bakery Products, Macaroni 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli, and Noodles. Census of 
Manufactures: 1931, Census Bur., Commerce 
Dept. Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of 
Docs (23-26870) 

sudinne~Dinest of State Laws Relating to Tax- 
ation and Revenue: 1932. Census Bur., Com- 
merce Dept. Price. 5 cents. 


Hessian Fly in Pacific Northwest. 
Bulletin No. 361, Agriculture Ey 


Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of 


of Docs. 

Rhode Island—Digest of State Lowe Relating 
to Taxation and Revenue: 1932. Census Bur., 
Commerce Dept. ice, 5 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs. (33-26380) 

China Trade Act, 1922—with regulations and 
forms. Edition of 1933 with amendments as 
of Feb. 26, 1925. Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce Bur., Commerce Dept. Apply at Dept. 

(33-26303) 

Financial Statistics of State and Local Govern- 
ments: 1931—Indiana. Census Bur., Com- 
merce Dept Price, 5 cents. Apply at Supt. 
of Docs. ( 6-26088) 

Pottery of Hopewell Type from Louisiana. 
2963 from the proceedings of U. S. 
Museum, Vol. 82, Art. 22, pp. 1-21, 
Smithsonian Institution, 


Natl. 
pls. 1-7, 
National Museum. 


Vol. 


Apply at Museum. 


= Reports of The Supreme Court. 

288, U. S., No. 5. pages 469 to 618. Opinions 

of March 13. 1933 (in part) and decisions 

per curiam, etc., from Jan. 10 to and includ- 

ing March 13, 1933. wenn, $1.50 per term. 
Apply at Supt. of Docs 


| 


Needless Deaths of Women 
—_—In Becoming Mothers 


Preventable Causes of Greater Number of Fatalities— 
Sepsis as Result of Effort to Avoid Maternity 


_ MAJOR PORTION of the 16,000 
- deaths of mothers in childbirth in this 
country each year are largely brought 
about through failure to provide proper 
prenatal care. 

‘This is the conclusion of a committee of 
leading obstetricians of the United Sfates 
following analysis made by the United 
States Children’s Bureau of a detailed, sci- 
entific investigation of 17,380 childbirth 
deaths of mothers in 15 States, the first 
ever made in this country. 

The investigation covered every such ma- 
ternal death in 13 States for two years 
and in two additional States for one year, 
and included personal interviews with phy- 
sician, midwife, or other person who at- 
tended the women who died in childbirth. 

“Probably the most outstanding find of 
the study,” according to the committee of 
obstetricians, is that one quarter of all the 
maternal deaths investigated were not due 
to maternal morality as the general pub- 
lic accepts the term. 


Careful follow-up of death records re- 
vealed that 1,825 women died following 
childbirth so premature that the infant 
could not survive. Of this number 1,324 
died from sepsis, and in 50 per cent of 
the cases of known type these deaths fol- 
lowed attempt by the women themselves 
to avoid motherhood. 


Declaring that the study “shows very 
clearly the seriousness of the problem,” the 
committee defines it as a “widespread so- 
ciological and economic problem which the 
medical profession must have help in 
solving,” adding that “the physician has 
one great obligation—to teach the public 
the dangers entailed,” 

Forty per cent of 7,380’deaths included 
in the study were due to sepsis. The 1,324 
septic deaths in the above group consti- 
tuted 45 per cent of the deaths from this 
cause. 

A second startling fact revealed was the 
large proportion of women who had little 
or no maternal care. Commenting, the 
committee says: 

“It is discouraging to find out that of 
the women on-whom a report on prenatal 
care could be obtained, and who could 
reasonably have been expected te have 
such care, 54 per cent had had no pre- 
natal examination by a physician. In only 
1 per cent was the care given up to the 
standard that it is the right of every 
patient to have and to demand.” 

This lack of prenatal care was held a 
factor in the second largest cause of ma- 


ternal deaths. Since 30 per cent of the 
deaths studied were preceded by some pre- 
sumably toxic condition, 26 per cent being 
due to albuminuria and convulsions, spe- 
cial.emphasis was placed by the commit- 
tee on education of the public as to the 
necessity for prenatal care. 

“The chief method of attack against the 
severe toxemias of pregnancy is conceded 
to be their early detection and control,” 
they point out. 

“Evidence for the value of prenatal care 
may be found in the fact that smaller 
proportions of women who died after good 
prenatal care than of those who died after 
poor prenatal care died of puerperal albu- 
minuria and convulsions. Further evi- 
cence may be found in the larger propor- 
tion of live births in those cases in whicn 
there had been good prenatal care, and in 
the fact that those States with more good 
prenatal care, even among the women who 
died, had lower death rates from this 
group of toxemias. 


“For the deaths of the women who had 
no prenatal examiation, the aitending 
physician could hardly be held responsible, 
for he was not consulted until an emer- 
gency had arisen. Gross ignorance, care- 
lessness, and sociological and economic 
problems all had a share in this respon- 
sibility,” the committee declares. 


The Children’s Bureau advisory obstetric 
committee, in a list of recommendations 
to the medical profession and to the gen- 
eral public, declares that “physicians must 
assume responsibility for leadership in 
both the medical and the community pro- 
gram for such cgntrol. ” Both groups are 
urged to cooperate first of all in making 
the facts known, so that it will be more 
generally realized that the high death rate 
of mothers can be prevented, and that 
every mother must have adequate pre- 
natal, delivery, and postnatal care. 


Medical societies and departments of 
health in cooperation are urged to inves- 
tigate each maternal death within a few 
weeks after it occurs. These agencies and 
the medical schools are also urged to 
provide and arrange for postgraduate 
teaching in the various counties in order 
the best obstetric thought and practice. 
Further recommendations made by the 
to keep local practitioners in touch with 
committee for the medical profession are 
for larger and better factlities for clinical 
training in obstetrics and wider contact 
with obstetric pations for undergraduate 
students in medical schools. 


Federal Studies 
For Improvement 


Of Food Quality 


Work of Animal Husbandry 
Experimental Farm for 
Producing Better Meat, 

_ Larger Eggs, Richer Milk 


Wart is the Federal Government doing 
to improve the quality of the food 
available to the American public? 

This question is partially answered by 
pointing to the work of the Department 
of Agriculture animal husbandry experi- 
mental farm at Beltsville, Md., 13 miles 
from Washington, D. C. 

Here the problems of providing more 
tender cuts of meat, better sizes of eggs 
to suit the requirements of the average 
housewife, and more palatable animal food 
egggaa in general, are receiving atten- 
ion. 

Experiment Work in Progress 

The means through which the Bureau 
is achieving its goals are through studies 
of the meat of animals raised under vary- 
ing conditions. Experiments are being 
conducted to determine the best methods 
of feeding and raising farm animals in 
order to insure the utmost quality in the 
meat products. 

A $250,000 allotment recently made by 
the Public Works Administration, supple- 
menting the $250,000 average annual al- 
lowance for the farm, E. W. Sheets, Chief 
of the Bureau, points out, has given added 
impetus to this experiment work. 

The farm is useful, says Mr. Sheets, in 
developing and coordinating research work 
being carried out by the 40 State agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. 
Specialists from the States frequently take 
problems to the Beltsville farm for ad- 
vanced study. 

Breeding Investigations 

Breeding experiments are being carried 
on to develop particular merits in live- 
stock. Breeding stock from the farm is 
distributed to the State cooperative ex- 
periment stations and from them event- 
ually reaches the farmer. 

A full program of hog-feeding and 
breeding is being carried out, with definite 
objectives which avoid duplication of sim- 
ilar work elsewhere. 

The work of improving the quality of 
sheep is being directly related to that con- 
centrated in Idaho. The laboratory fa- 
cilities and equipment at the Beltsville 
farm permit this experimental activity to 
be carried out much more completely than 
is possible there. 


felt in Washington. 


no longer, it seems to this newspaper, stand by and per- 
mit the impression to gain ground in Washington that 
the Pittmans, the Thomases, the Bankheads and others 
of their kind are representative of the responsible and 
thinking mass of opinion in the nation. 

There can be no question that those who understand 
monetary matters and who are familiar with the history 
of previous experiments in currency inflation are irre- 
concilably opposed to subjecting the country to the 
grave dangers inherent in these fatuous proposals. Un- 
like the inflationists, however, this great body of thought- 
ful citizens lacks, at the present time, the leadership and 
the organization that are essential if it hopes successfully 
to combat the uninformed but highly articulate propa- 
ganda of those who would resort to the printing press. 

Any counter-movement launched against the infla- 
tionists should be non-partisan politically and should 
have leadership in which people could place confidence. 
Its objectives should be two: first, to educate the public 
in the dangers and fallacies that underlie demands for 
paper money inflation; second, to organize informed 
opinions so that the latter would make itself effectively 


Those who do not already realize it should be made 

to understand that there is no more vicious illusion in 

~ the world than the illusion that a 
can be remedied by placing an official stamp on paper 
and declaring that such paper shall have a stated value. 
During every paper-money inflation of the past, whether 
one takes the case of the French assignats, the German 


TIME 
FIGHT 


HE time has come when the intelligence of the 
country must speak its mind on the question of 


currency inflation, and speak it forcibly. It can 


currency.” 


shortage of money 


go by default. 


marks or our own greenbacks, the result has always 
been the same: the faster the paper was printed, the 
greater and the more poignant the cry of a “shortage of 
The reason for this is, of course, that such 
papet depreciates in value much faster than the printing 
press can produce new supplies. This is the essential 
fallacy of paper-money schemes. It is this fallacy which 
makes paper-money inflation, as an eminent German 
authority, Dr. Peter Reinhold, has put it, 
terrible thing that can happen to any civilized state.” 

But it is the record of inflation of the currency that 
its evils do not end with an accentuation of the problem 
that it is expected to remedy. 
an inequitable and @ cruel redistribution of a country’s 
wealth. As one historian has trenchantly written, 
leads to the absorption of the means of the workingman © 
and the man of small fortune; it impoverishes men living 
on fixed incomes, salaries or wages, and creates on the 
ruins of this large group a small class of debauched 
speculators, the most injurious class that a nation can 
harbar—more injurious than Rrofessional criminals, 
whom the law can reach and throttle; it stimulates pro- 
duction at first, and leaves every industry prostrate after- 
ward; it breaks down the idea of thrift and develops | 
social and political immorality.” 

We want no experiments of that sort in the United 
States. But there is grave danger that we may have them 
forced upon us if those who are aware of their hidden 
dangers do not make their opinions felt. 
sound money cannot afford to permit an issue fraught | 
with such grave economic and social’ consequences to 


New York Herald Tribune Editorial 


“the most 


In the process it works 


“Ie 


Friends of 


September 22, 1933 


This is-one of eight editorials on Inflation that have appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune. All eight have been reprinted and will be sent on request to 
business men who are interested in following the campaign for sound money. 
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LABOR PERIL TOLERATING STRIKES 


Obstruction to Progress of Recovery 
Viewed as Policy of Self-destruction 


“Chiselers” Who Retard Aims of Program Also 
Invite Trouble for Themselves, 
Says Administrator Johnson 


By GEN. 


HE BASIC PRINCIPLES of NIRA are 
sound and simple. 


On the one hand they permit and en- 
courage each great industry to organize 
and act as one under direct governmenta! 
supervision. This right had been denied 
by statute before the passage of this law. 

On the other hand they permit and en- 
courage the workers in each industry to 
organize and act as one. This right has 
been at least hampered and impaired by 
court decisions based on the common law 
before the passage of NIRA. 

In other words this act asks for co- 
operation between industry, labor and 
government as one great team, to preserve 
the economic health of the Nation. And 
it permits the organization of* both in- 
dustry and labor, without which such co- 
Operaiton would be wholly impossible. 

This is a profound change in economic 
policy of a great nation. It is something 
new under the sun. It is the President's 
Own concept. No exponent of economic 
theory suggested this plan to him. It has 
been criticised and nearly all the criticisin 
I have heard springs from misconception. 

It deserves a clear understanding by 
every thoughtful man, becauSe it is the 
most intelligent and practical answer to 
@ vital national problem ever conceived 
ana put into execution. Every citizen 
has a distinct part to play in that execu- 


HUGH 
National Recovery Administrator 


JOHNSON ¢ 


tion, but no man can play any position 
in a vast team-work unless he knows 


both his own part and the purpose of 
the whole plan. 


You can not have cooperation without 
that knowledge and you can not have it 
without organiaztion. Seven million in- 


dustrial operations can not act on a gen-! 


eral plan without some system of organ- 
ization, neither can 40,000,000 individual] 
workers. 

This plan is to get complete coopera- 
tion—the organization of each great in- 
dustry and parallel with it the organiza- 
tion of workers in each great industry. 
That is the first and fundamental idea 
of NIRA—organization to the ultimate. 


Danger of Organization 
Without Restraints 


But there are danger signals here. The 
power of organization is immense. A 
fully organized and unchecked industry 
could exploit and dominate a whole na- 
tion A fully organized and unchecked 
labor could do exactly the samé. 

There must be responsibility in each 
such organization. There’ must be a 
check on these great powers. 

Our government is government of the 
whole people. Its principal excuse for 
existence is protection of the whole peo- 


ple. These vast organizations of industry 
and of labor must each be responsible to 
government. and each must admit gov- 
ernmental participation and control. 


No industrial combination must be per- 
mitted to practice monopolistic oppres- 
sion and exploitation. No labor combina- 
tion must be permitted to paralyze a 
whole industry by the unchecked use of 
power. These three principles, then—or- 
ganization, cooperation, governmental 
participation—are of the very essense of 
NIRA. 


The blue print plan is thus simple 
enough to state. Organized industry and 
organized labor both responsible and both 
headed into governmental participation 
and absolute veto power—thus to permit 
the widest possible latitude of self- -gOv- 
ernment, self-discipline, and complete co- 
operation but to check instantly any abuse 
of power at its very inception. 


That is the ground plan of NRA and the 
broad foundation of all that we have 
tried to do under the President’s direct 
and personal guidance. I want to repeat 
and emphasize that not one single code 
has been approved without his personal 
and searching scrutiny, and that at every 
critical point he has direct and intimate 
leadership. 


Complexities of Life 
Under Modern Conditions 


Now why is all this either necessary 


or desirable We got along for a cen- 
tury and a half without it; why do we 
need it now? The answer here seems to 
me equally obvious. 


Up to the end of the nineties this was 
still a pioneer country. An essential of 
pioneering is individual adventure. Every 
horizon is a new challenge to any red- 
blooded man to venture forth trusting 
wholly to the brain and siniew with whicii 
nature equipped him for his struggle for 
existence and advancement. 

In every failure there was always the 
beckoning of a new hope—the urge to a 
new try. Despair need never come so long 
as health and sanity remained and there 


was an open field for individual enter- 
prise. 

In such surroundings there is no need 
for complete organization and where 
there is no need there is no justification, 
because the ideal of human life is the 
widest individual latitude and responsi- 
bility with the minimum of governmental 
intrusion. As Jeiferson said, “That gov- 
ernment is best which governs least.” 


We are willing to surrender only so 


_much of individual liberty as is necessary 


to protect the rights of others. But we 
must surrender that if we are to live 
in the increasing complexity of modern 
life. It is to that very complexity that 
we must give our thoughts tonight. 

We are no longer a frontier community. 
We are in the grip of an intense indus- 
trialization. The whole scene and sur- 
roundings have changed. We must keep 
in mind the precept of Jefferson and keep 
out government intrusion but self-govern- 
ment today is self-government by—groups 
in industry to the end of economic placid- 
ity—groups in labor to the end of in- 
dividual protection. 


Necessity for Organization 
Of Industry and Labor 

Great pools of capital are now necessary 
to any important commercial or industrial 
enterprise. The right of economic self- 
defense is narrowed to a ribbon. In such 
an environment both industry and labor 
must organize or perish. That is one of 
the chief reasons for NIRA. That is why 
it provides for the organization of both, 
and that is why its primary purposes must 
be carried, to completion. 

The great economic machine, the growth 
of which requires this law, was no planned 
and designed mechanism. Some of its 
parts are highly efficient. But there are 
no timing gears to regulate their move- 
ment to that of other parts. 

The vast engine has no governor. At 
times it races furiously and at*other times 
it comes to a stop on a dead center, and 
all the power of government and finance 
is not enough to turn the engine over. 


It is then that human tragedy stalks 
through the land. 

For the cogs and ratchets of the huge 
machine are not dead metal. They are 
human beings with all the high hopes and 
haughty aspirations of their pioneer for- 
bears. Junked in the scrap pile of un- 
employment they cannot lie still waiting 
a new melt. 


Yet there is little hope for them in sea- 
sons such as these. Forty years ago the 
human failure in one undertaking could 
go west and take up another. Now he 
cannot. There is nothing for him and 
his family but bare pavements and: bread 
lines. 


Our people will stand this only for a 
time within reason. Whether we speak 
of a system as political or economic— 
when it reaches a point where willing men 
under it cannot get a living by their own 
honest efforts, it has outlived its useful- 
ness. And for four years our systems have 
failed in this regard. 


What are: we to do about it? Ifa 


tator came tomorrow what more could he 
do than has been done? If some ruth- 
less seeker after power aspired to grasp 
this sorry scheme of things what could 
he do to feed the hungry mouths grown 
bitter and resentful after four years of 
patient suffering. 
he could no nothing. 

We will find our way out of this mess 
not by smashing down all that has been 
built up, but by applying intelligence and 
timing and control to this complex ma- 
chine of which we all are a part. And 
that is exactly what NRA is _ intended 
to do. 


| Simplified Control 
Of Economic Machinery 


How? Again I say by organization. You 
cannot apply controls to millions of sep- 
arate units of any great industry treating 
each alone. You cannot apply control to 
the many more millions of employes or 
to the few separate labor organizations set 
up on different plans and acting inde- 
pendently. 

You must decentralize action and leave 


The answer is that 


to each unit the ‘right to’ do the said 
for itself and on its own initiative that 
it can do without harming others. But for 
the broad general purposes of the public 
good you must reduce the master levers 
of the great control room to the fewest 
number consistent with our fundamental 
purpose. 

That fundamental purpose is to put 
governors on (nis great Frankenstein. The 
purpose is to check it when it races wildly 
and to sustain it when it creaks and slows 
to a subborn stop. The purpose is to 
prevent this constant junking of human 
gears and ratchets. 


The purpose is to regulate the quantity 
of what goes in the hopper to the power 
of the country to consume what comes 
out at the snout. ‘The purpose is to bal- 
ance consumption with our enormous po- 
tential productivity—not by reducing pro- 
duction but by increasing the power to 
consume by a more even distribution of 
the fruits of every man's endeavor. 

It is am act of economic lunacy in a 
country such as this to let anything in- 
terfere with the power of our people to 
own and have and enjoy the maximum of 
their productive power. There is here | 
every element of the greatest prosperity | 
and human welfare the world has ever 
seen; and the keys to it are two—con- 
fidence and balance. 


New Piace of Labor 
In New Scheme of Things 


It is not a difficult problem; it is rather | 
an easy one. And again I say the secret | 
of it lies in the basic principles of NRA— 
organization and control of both Industry | 
and Labor—organization to the uttermost | 


in organization of 
both. 

In this new scheme of things labor or- | 
ganization has a new place that it never 
occupied before—new duties, new benefits, 
new responsibilities. In the old days of 
exploitation you had to form aggressive | 


units literally to fight for the life of labor. | 
You had to be sometimes militant and al- | 


ways on the alert defensive. 
That is no longer necessary with NRA. 


industry. 
made, practically the whole responsibility, 


Planned Cooperation 
As Keynote of New 
Economic Set-up 


In the first of the codes, the cotton tex« 
tile code, labor was not organized at all; 
yet it got in that case the greatest boost 
that workers in a great industry ever got 
and there were erased some of the worst 
abuses from which labor has ever suffered. 
Labor needs to use no aggression in this 
process, and you wilt get in these codes 
the maximum of what tne particular eco- 
nomic situation permits and no amount of 
militant pressure can change that result. 

As I see the new function of labor or- 
ganizations it is best exemplified in the 
bituminous coal code and what grew out 
of it. The situation demonstrates both 
the best and the worst in NIRA. 

In that case, as the facts and principles 
grew clear, there was no opposition from 
enlightened operators to contracts with the 
United Mine Workers. They recognized 
the need for partnership to pull themselves 
out of a hole and to discipline their own 
The moment that contract was 


for the rescue of that industry and in 
some measure for the success of NRA, fell 
squarely on the shoulders of John Lewis. 

Could he perform under his far-reach- 
ing agreement? Could he control the di- 
vergent efforts of all groups of miners? 
‘Ina word; is union labor a responsible in- 
-strumentality? Make no mistake about 


with such public controls as_ will 


-‘|complete confidence 


are at test here and now. 

But what is happening? What are the 
‘hazards? A minority on each side—in- 
'dustry and labor—is threatening the whole 
enterprise. A minority of miners using 


|force and violence in defiance of the pub- 
‘lic peace is hampering the responsible 


leadership of the United Mine Workers 
and preventing its compliance with its 
contracts. A minority of operators have 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 


SMOKERS 


ALWAYS the finest tohaccos 


AIWAYS the finest workmanship 
Atways Luchies please! 
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les not by accident that Luckies draw so easily, 
burn so evenly. For each and every Lucky is fully 
packed—filled to the brim with sweet, ripe, mellow 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. Round, firm— 


no loose ends. That’s why Luckies are so smooth. 


toasted ” 


FOR THROAT PROTECTION—FOR BETTER TASTE 
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Fish Propagation as Means 


Information Available at Bureau of 
Fisheries on Proper Conditions for Con- 
duct of Commercial Enterprise 


By FRANK T. BELL 


United States Commissioner of Fisheries 


Is IT practical or possible for people 


who have suffered financial reverses 
of depression origin to recoup or gain a 
livelihood by the commercial propaga- 
tion of fish? 


Judging by the inquiries received at 
the Bureau of Fisheries, many people 
have pondered along these lines and 
have gone so far as to inquire just what 
the prospects are. 

For over 50 years the commercial 
propagation of fish has been a going in- 
dustry with an output value in 1929 
in excess of a million dollars. This does 
not mean, however, that anyone so in- 
clined can take up such work with a 
fair assurance of obtaining a satisfac- 
tory profit. 

What are the conditions which limit 
the expansion of this industry? and 
what are the recommendations of the 
Bureau of Fisheries? 

_ The limitations are, first, the natural 
requirements of topography, water sup- 
ply, etc., which determine a satisfactory 
site. The proper combination of these | 
factors is not found with any too fre- 
quency. | 

The second limitation is the fact that 


Ohio’s Method 
of Training 
Youth 


State of Ohio — 
DUCATIONAL service in Ohio, along 
with almost every other public ac- 
tivity, has been hard hit by the eco- 
nomic situation. 


' =Public schools have universally cut 


Salaries, staff and supply costs. Bud- 
gets have been reduced on an average 
of 20 per cent from 1931, and suffered 
further reduction in 1933. ° 

Nevertheless, educators carry on, 
making every effort to keep the schools 
functioning on the highest possible 
basis. 

Probably the outstanding feature of 
1932 was the work of the Ohio School 
Survey .Commission, appointed early in 
the year by the Director of Education, 
at the suggestion of the Governor. This 
Commission of 16 men and women made 
an exhaustive study of the entire pub- 
lic school system. The Commission con- 
cluded its work on Dec. 27, 1932, with 
recommendations for a permanent pro- 
gram for the Statc. 


.. The main feature of the report dealt 


inequalities of educational oppor- 


tunity, with recommendations for cor- 
rection. It was discovered that the 
present system of State aid, under 
which was distributed about $4,500,000 
in 1932, is inadequate; as many districts 
needing assistance could not obtain it 
under the present law and bad condi- 
tions in nearly all districts had been 
greatly augmented by the economic 
Situation. 

The Commission recommended that 
$33,000,000 be raised by indirect taxa- 
tion and that it be distributed as fol- 
lows: e 

1. A flat sum of $7 per pupil be given 
to every district in the State. 
.2.—Each district should then be given 


-@ sum which, with a local levy of three 


mills, would guarantee a $1,200 pro- 
gram for a school of 30 pupils. 

The State Department of Education 
would set up minimum standards and 
make the distribution. The program 
recommended is the average one for the 
districts now receiving aid and is in- 
tended to be only a guaranteed mini- 
mum. 

The special work in Vocational 
Trades and Industries, Vocational Agri- 
culture, Vocational Home Economics 
and Vocational Rehabilitation has been 
unusually well done in Ohio. Due to 
the desire to balance the budget by 
economies, rather than to _ increase 
taxes, the Budget Commission has cut 
out the State’s share for the first three 
named activities. 

State wide protest has already been 
made and efforts will be made to in- 
duce the legislature to return the 
amount necessary to the appropriation. 
Two hundred centers each for Voca- 
tional Agriculture and Vocational Home 


Economics have been maintained, and © 


600 for Vocational Trades and Indus- 
tries. Vocational Rehabilitation has 
cared for the education attd-placement 
of nearly 400 cases during the year, 


Special class work for deaf, blind and. 


crippled children in the elementary 
grades is carried on by cooperation of 
the State and the local districts. A 
fund of nearly $500,000 yearly has been 
used for this purpose. Ohio stands 
high in this work, ranking first in sight 
Saving and crippled children’s work. 

One of the unique features of the 
work in the State is the Ohio School 
of the Air. On each school day during 
the past four years, a 60 minute pro- 
gram has been broadcast over Radio 
Station WLW in Cincinnati. 

This project, although very much 
worth while, has suffered in the past 
two years for lack of funds. There 
are hopes that, with greatly extended 
service, other States may see fit to give 
assistance. 

Through the agency of the State De- 
partment, music has become an out- 
Standing feeture of the educational 
program in Ohio. A State Supervis 
has added io the efficiency of this wor 
by cooper.iing with county superin- 
tendents in establishing circuits by 
means of which high grade teachings 
is given in vocal and instrumental work 
in almost every part of the State. 

Iy is generally admitted that Ohio 
has some of the outstanding programs 
in rural counties in America. Through 
this service of the Department, the de- 
sire of many children for musical de- 
velopment has been satisfied, and the 
finer things of life have been developed 
as would not have been possible with- 
out such service. 

The objective of the Department is 
now to hold the line against the attacks 
caused by a spasm of economy which 
may rob the citizens of the future of 
the educational opportunity which is 


justly theirs. 
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commercially-reared fish are somewhat 
of a luxury product, and present market 
conditions will not permit any exten- 
sive increase in the present output at 
prices adequate for the grower. 


When requested to give an opinion as 
to the prospects for an individual in 
this business the Bureau of Fisheries 
endeavors to give all the facts, par- 
ticularly the information as to technical 
methods, requirements of site, etc., and 
then allow the prospective fish culturist 
to judge for himself. Raising fish is 
like any other business, and. experience, 
capital available, location, both as re- 
gards markets and natural factors, will 
determine the outcome in any indi- 
vidual case. 


+ > 

Is any particular species of fish most 
suitable for commercial culture, or does 
the industry produce a large variety? 

The great bulk of commercially- 
reared fish are trout, due to the reason 
that the eggs can be readily handled 
artificially, the young fish can be fed 
artificially, and thousands of them can 
be held in a very limited area if a suffi- 
cient flow of water is available. 

Other varieties, such as the so-called 
pondfish, including bass and its rela- 
tives, carp, etc., are reared to a limited 
extent. However, the advantage lies 
all with the trout, since there is a sale 
for the eggs, for the young fish for 
stocking purposes, and for the adults 
for food. 

Just hgw would an individual go 
about setting himself up in this busi- 
ness? 

Probably the first essential, unless he 
is already an experienced fish culturist, 
is to collect all the scientific and tech- 
nical information possible. The Bureau 
of Fisheries, in its Document No. 955, 
“Propagation of Brook and Rainbow 
Trout,” has prepared an outline which 
will give the ayerage individual a thor- 
ough conception of what is involved. 


There are several other publications 
supplementing this which the Bureau 
has issued and recommends to meet 
certain phases of the fish-cultural prob- 
lems. If the correspondent: is inter- 
erted in the rearing of pondfish, Bu- 
reau of Fisheries Document No. 1056, 
“Propagation of Pondfish,” will fur- 
nish him with the fundamental facts. 

The next step to take is to select a 
site or to determine whether sites al- 
ready available are suitable. For trout 
there must be an abundant water sup- 
ply, preferably from spring sources, if 
possible, with a temperature not ex- 
ceeding 65 to 68 degrees at any time 
during the year. The land must lie so 
that this supply can be fed by gravity 
into long narrow pools and there must 
be complete drainage and freedom from 

oods. 

For the rearing of other varieties the 
requirements are simpler, comprising a 
water supply from creek, stream, or lake 
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How EDUCATION RECEIVES FEDERAL AID 
IN NATIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM 


Building of Schoolhouses, Vocational Education of Adults by Teachers From Renks of - Un- 
employed, and Feeding of Pupils to Prevent Malnutrition Financed From Goyernment Funds 


By DR. L. R. ALDERMAN 
Specialist in Adult Education, United States Office of Education 


1) beget OF THE WORK of the Federal emergency 
organizations is of direct benefit to the educational 
welfare of the United States. 

There are four chief ways in which Federal funds are 
directly applied to educational projects: 

The Public Works Administration supplies funds in 
the form of loans and grants to build new school build- 

ings. 

Funds of the Federal Emergency 
| Relief Administration, by furnishing 
relief to needy, unemployed teachers 
and other persons qualified to teach 
on a work-relief basis also provide 
education for the adult unemployed 
in the cities and enables many rural 
schools to remain open. 

= The relief funds also are used to 
furnish school children with proper 
nourishment. 

All these projects affect the citi- 
zens of this country indirectly. 
Some of them, especially the pro- 
visions for adult education, are the 
direct concern of the large part 
of the population which is unemployed. 

How may an unemployed person take advantage of 
the provisions for adult education? 

He should find out from his local school officials when 
they will organize classes for the unemployed: Under 
a recent ruling of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. needy, unemployed persons competent to teach 
may earn their relief by conducting c.asses for other 
unemployed adults. : 

What courses are to be offered? Where will*classes 
for the unemployed and other adults be held? Are books 
and supplies to be furnished from Federal funds? 

The types of instruction which are to be offered in- 
clude the education and training of: 

Unemployed adults who are in need of vocational 
training or adjustment to.make them employable; 

Unemployed’ adults who are physically handicapped 
and need additional t@ining in work opportunities; and 

Unemployed and other adults who are in need of fur- 
ther educational opportunities to fit them to take their 
part as self-supporting citizens. . 

State departments of education have charge of the 
selection of subject matter to be included in the educa- 
tional program for adults. 

Classes may be held during any hours of the day or 
evening. Facilities made available by schools, churches, 
clubs, or other agencies, if approved by the State ‘school 
officials, may be used for this instruction; but the ad- 
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ministration is to be under the public school authorities. . 


Books and supplies of this nature are to be furnished 
by the State and- local educational systems. The pro- 
vision of Federal funds covers only the expense of hiring 
teachers. 

Does the Federal Goverrfment maintain supervision 
over the educational program? 

Only to the extent that it requires all State emergency 
relief administrations to make a report of the number 


of teachers and other persons paid from unemployment 
relief funds and the obligations incurred under this pro- 
gram during each month. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration further 
Stipulates that “under no_ circumstances shall relief 
funds be used to employ any person or persons in sub- 
Stitution of teachers regularly employed or to supplant 
any educational activity for which provisions now are ox 
can be made.” 

How will teachers be selected in each State? What 
Salary will they 1eceive? : 


Only persons certified by the State Emergency Relief 
Administration or its agents as in need of relief may be 
employed. The salaries are restricted to a maximum 


. Of $15 a week. 


Do local schools have to wait until completion of their 
State programs of adult education before organizing 
classes? 

No. Any local school system which has a program 
that meets the provisions for receiving Federal aid 
is to be authorized to proceed in carrying out its pro- 
gram without waiting for the development of a state- 
wide plan. 

Do any Federal agencies assist State departments of 
education and local school authorities in making their 
Pians for formation of adult education classes? 

The United States Office of Education and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education are assisting in formu- 
lating the educational aspects of the relief program 
for help in this regard. 

How are other eduactional aids which have been men- 
tioned obtained? 

Applications of school authorities for public works 
funds to be used in the construction of new buildings 
should be addressed to the State Advisory Public Works 
Board. Thirty per cent of the cost of labor and ma- 
terials of a project may be obtained as an outright 
grant while an additional 70 per cent may be borrowed. 
In some instances arrangements can be made to have 
the Federal Government construct the building and lease 
it to the community or State. 

Meals are to be furnished only to school children whose 
parents are on relief 1Mls. This program will be car- 
ried out cooperatively by school and relief administra- 
tion officials in each community. 

Federal funds may be obtained to pay work relief 
wages to teachers in schools located in communities 
under 2,500 population. Instructional services may be 
paid for the number of months representing the differ- 
ence between the months of school planned for this 
year and the months schools operated in 1930-31. 

Only rural school districts which, before Aug. 19, 1933. 
had definitely recognized that because of shortage of 
funds they could not maintain the ordinary school 
term may employ relief teachers. 


Dr. Alderman is in charge of work for the Office 

' of Education to help the Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration in setting up an educational program 
for the unemployed. 
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which can be conducted by gravity to 
an eara capable of being flooded by 
the erection of dykes, dams, or embank- 
ments. Here, too, the freedom from 
floods and the assurance of adequate 
drainage is essential. 

It is stated that this industry has 
been in operation over 50 years; if so, 
approximately how many establish- 


ments are there and where are they 
located? 

There are between 150 and 200 com- 
mercial fisheries establishments. The 
exact number is not known, since in 
many cases the business may be car- 
ried on as a side line and not appear 
in the ordinary records. The trout 
hatcheries, comprising probably 90 per 


cent of all the commercial hatcheries, 
are located in every section where cold 
spring water is available. 

This means the New England States 
and Pennsylvania, the northern Lakes 
States, and the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific coast section. Due to local con- 
ditions there is a considerable industry 
trout may be raised wherever high 


W hat Engineer May Learn 


about Natural Resources . 


Information on Mineral Deposits and 
Geological Conditions Important as 
Foundation of Factual Training 


By JULIAN D. SEARS 


Administrative Geologist, United States Geological Survey 


HOSE WHO BUILD for the future 
welfare of our Nation must have a 
sturdy foundation of reliable facts; 
those who plan for progress in en- 
gineering accomplishment must follow 
the guiding track of scientifically de- 
termined natural laws. Without these 
safeguards there will inevitably be 
groping and chance-taking that may 
prove both costly and dangerous. 

What basic information does the 
Geological Survey offer upon which 
engineers can build in solving their 
own specific problems? 

Within the fields assigned to it, the 
investigations of the Survey are con- 
stantly directed to the discovery of new 
truths and, where possible, to a recog- 
nition of the principles that underlie 
and govern the facts. 

+ 

Its work is guided by the realization 
that researches under Government 
auspices must be scientific in spirit 
and practical in purpose. The infor- 
mation acquired must then be made 
readily available for the use and ben- 
efit of the public. 

Facts must be presented, not with 
any attempt at eloquence, but clearly 
and, if possible, quantitatively, whether 
it be in the words of a geologist’s re- 
port on his findings, the cold figures 
of stream-flow measurements, statis- 


+ ties of power development, or the 


graphic representation on a topogra- 
phic map of the shape and elevation 
of the earth’s surface. 

How widely used is this information 
gathered by the Survey? 

That such information is found of 
value is attested by the Survey’s annual 
distribution of tens of thousands of 
reports and nearly a million maps. 


Nor is this information made available | 


only through the formal publications; 
a vast amount is also given out in re- 
plies to many of the 200,000 letters 
yearly received. The Geological Sur- 
vey is a fact-spreading as well as a 
fact-finding agency. 

+ 


What \information does the Survey 
have of value in developing the min- 
eral resources of the United States? 

More than half a century ago, when 
the Geological Survey was organized 
to take over the functions of four 
pioneer surveys, one of the chief tasks 
assigned to it was to examine and 
report on the mineral resources of the 
public domain. 

Each year its geologists have gone 
out into widely scattered areas in the 


in the Ozarks in Missouri, and, in fact, 
altitude keeps the water cold enough. 

The pondfish growers are scattered 
more or less indiscriminately, the ma- 
jority of them being east of the Rocky 
Mountains and west of the Appalachi- 
ans. Conditions in the southern States 
are more suitable for this form of fish 
culture. 


‘+ WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT + __| 


Aides to the Postmaster General 


JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, First Assistant Post- 
master General, has lived in various States 


and pursued a number of chosen fields during 


his business career. He was born Nov. 5, 1884, 
at Chelsea, Mass., and was educated at the 
Cambridge Latin School at Cambridge, Mass., 
and then went to New York City, attending 
classes in the Columbia University. 

Mr. O’Mahoney joined the staff of a New 
York newspaper. He went west to Wyoming. 


First he was connected with an ambitious 


small-town newspaper, the Boulder Enter- 
prise. Then he went to the State capital, 
where he became the city editor of the Chey- 
enne State Leader. Cheyenne is an upstand- 
ing city some 6,000 feet up on a mountain 
slope and one of the chief cattle centers of the 
world. None of the present congressional dele- 
gation come from his home town but a former 
majority leader of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, Frank W. Mondell, did. Mr. Mon- 
dell stayed in Washington. Mr. QO’Mahoney 
stuck to Cheyenne. 

When Senator Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
was younger he was a stock raiser at Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., and later became Governor. Gov- 
ernor Kendrick and Mr. O'Mahoney, rising 
newspaper man, became close friends. Then 
the Governor became United States Senator 
and came to Washington, bringing with him 
Mr. O’Mahoney as his secretary. That was in 
the World War period of 1917. Mr. O’Mahoney 
studied law at Georgetown University and in 
1920 was graduated from that institution at 
the head of his class. Since then, he has been 
Specializing in mining and. public land laws. 

As First Assistant Postmaster General, the 
climax of years of campaign service, Mr. O’Ma- 
honey watches the record of postmasters, ad- 
justs their salaries, rechristens and discontinues 
postoffices, supervises: assistant postmasters. 
runs mail deliveries in cities, villages and rural 
Seclions, adjusts their allowances, and judges 
complaints. Even parcels post and dead let- 
ters are within his field 


WILLIAM W. HOWES 


yaa WASHINGTON HOWES, Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, supervises 

the transportation of mails by railroads, by air- 
craft and by ocean steamships. He is a law- 
yer and has to pass on many legal problems 
arising in his field. His home is Huron, S. D. 
Like many other public men, Mr. Howes was 
born in a State other than his present home. 


His native heath is Tomah, Wis., and he is 
46 years old. He was educated at the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota and the University of South > 


Dakota. - 
Mr. Howes’ career began with his admission 


to the bar of South Dakota in 1912. He prac- . 


ticed alone for years but since 1927 he has 
been senior member of a leading law firm in 
his home city. 

His record includes service in the State Sen- 
ate of South Dakota in 1917 and 1918. He was 
his party’s candidate for Governor in 1920. He 
was elected State’s Attorney in 1926 and again 
in 1928. He was a floor leader in the conven- 
tion group that brought about the nomina- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt for President. 

Immense sums go out of the Federal Treas- 
ury annually to pay the cost of mail transpor- 
tation overland and overseas. The railway pos- 
tal cars that span a continental network, the 
great fleet of planes that carry the mail up 
among the clouds and the ships that have 
ocean mail contracts all come within Mr. 
Howes’ jurisdiction. Even expenditures for get- 
ting the mails to remote points by horseback 
riders and power boats and across the waste 
spaces of Alaska come under his eye. 

In the present set-up of the work of the 
Postoffice Department, Mr. Howes has four spe- 
cific assignments under the general group head- 
ings of Railway Mail Service, Railway Adjust- 
ments, Air Mail Service and International Pos- 
tal Service. The adjustments involve adminis- 
trative audit of reports covering performance 
and nonperformance of service, deductions of 
money and fines for delinquencies. 


4 
C. B. EILENBERGER 

B. EILENBERGER, of Stroudsburg, 

Pa,, the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


eral, has charge of financial operations in the 
Post Office Department. He was born 57 years 


ago in Monroe County, Pa. ‘There, in the Po- 


cono Mountain and Delaware Water Gap re- 
gion, he gained his first education. After at- 
tending public schools he studied at the State 
Teachers College of Pennsylvania and then at 
the Drexel Institute at Philadelphia. 
For 32 years Mr. Eilenberger has been en- 
gaged in banking business. He is today vice 
president of the Stroudsburg Security Trust 


_ Company. For many years he has been a mem- 


ber of the board of education of Stroudsburg. 

Mr. Ejilenberger was a pioneer promoter of 
highway development and motorist organiza- 
tion, particularly inspired by tourist traffic in 
that part of the East. He has been president 
of the Monroe County Automobile Club and 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Motor Federa- 
tion. 

As Third Assistant Postmaster General, he 
has the largest bureau in the Post Office De- 
partment. with eight divisions under his direc- 
tion. He supervises the postal savings system 
with its annual volume of business running into 
$1,000,000.000 and more, and the money order 
system which operates through thousands of 
post offices, international in its ramifications. 

Under Mr. Eilenberger also are the collection 
and deposit of postal revenues and keeping of 
accounts of the fiscal operaiions of the. postal 
and money order services; all: business relating 
to the classification of domestic mail matter 
and postage rates, determination of admissi- 
bility of publications to the second class of 
mail matter and limit of weight and size of 
the mails; supervision of manufacture and is- 
suance of postage stamps, postal cards and 
other stamp paper; the parcels post and inves- 
tigations of methods to improve it; manage- 
ment of the domestic registry, insurance and 
collect-on-delivery systems within the postal 
service; determination of costs of the various 
kinds of mail and services for the public. 


SILLIMAN EVANS 


(TEXAS HAD A Postinaster General, Albert 

Sidney Burleson, in President Wilson’s 
cabinet a dozen years ago. Today, the State is 
represented among the executives of the postal 
service by Silliman Evans of Fort Worth, Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General. It is said of 
their State that it stariis at the crossroads ot 
the political development of North America, 
having evolved from Latin American domain 
to the largest State in the American Union. 

Mr, Evans’ career runs the whole gamut from 
Washington to the far Southwest. His business 
also has been from the ground up, so to speak, 
for he has been actively identified with the 
development of aviation in this country. 

Born in Johnson County, Texas, in 1894, he 
was educated in the public schools. He gradu- 
ated into newspaper work. In recent years he 
was associated with the air transport industry 
and he became vice president of the American 
Airways. He retired from that office a year ago. 

In the Clevefand and McKinley presidential 
regimes, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral had to direct all the changes among the 
great army of fourth class postmasters in the 
United States. They called one incumbent, 
Robert Maxwell, “the axe wielder” because of 
the wide swath he cut in the ranks of hold- 
over postmasters to make room for the new. 
But today it is different. Mr. Pvans’ office has 
a wide variety of functions that stretch into 
engineering and research, housing for postmas- 
ters and their personnel, equipment and sup- 
plies and the mail motor traffic in the big 
cities and other routes. 

It is Mr. Evans’ responsibility to pass on the 
design and construction of buildings so far as 
postal operations in them are concerned. His 
staff looks out for the layout of postoffice quar- 
ters in Federal buildings and leased buildings, 
general engineering problems, and to determine 
the practicability of devices and inventions af- 
fecting the mails. His office selects, leases and 
equips quarters for postoffices to which post- 
masters are appointed by the President. 


United States and, as part of their 
results of their work, have brought back 


additional information on the occur- 


rence, quantity, quality, and avail- 
ability of deposits of metals, fuels, or 
nonmetals—iron, copper, gold, petro- 
leum, coal, potash, phosphate and 
dozens of other minerals that are nol 
only useful but absolutely essential tc 
our present-day life. 

This continuous inventory of the 
Nation’s mineral resources has qualified 
the Survey as an adviser on the raw 
materials needed to satisfy industry's 
shifting but ever-increasing demands. 

The steady advances in processes 
and methods of manufatcuring, the 
scrapping of the old and obsolete, the 
installation of new and improved types 
of machines, and above all the changes 
in the ways and standards of living, 
have multiplied many fold our con- 
sumption of the metals, fuels, and 
structural materials that come out of 
the earth. 


True, the United States has been 
wonderfully endowed with most of 
these resources, but already our rapidly 
mounting consumption has brought 
real concern for the adequacy of fu- 
ture supplies of some of the most es- 
sential minerals, without which the 
brain children of America’s engineers 
can get no further than lines on a 
blueprint. 

> + | 

Actually, the continuance of indus- 
try and of the engineer’s share in it 
is dependent upon the assurance of 
adequate supplies. To this assurance 
the Geological Survey contributes di- 
rectly through its findings of new de- 
posits and indirectly through its more 
general geologic work. 

For example, by determining the 
laws that govern the deposition and 
segregation of ores, the Survey assists 
even the geologists and mining en- 
gineers of private companies in finding 
new deposits. 


To provide engineers with some of 
their working tools, some of the foun- 
dations upon which they may build, 
some of the guiding principles by which 
they may pass to new achievements 
is a duty of the Geological Survey. 
The information it has acquired is at 
their service, whether through printed 
maps and reports, through letters, or. 
through personal conferences, and all 
those who have problems within its 
fields are not only invited but urged 
to avail themselves of whatever help 
the Survey can give. 


Aid of Science 
in Protecting 


Human Life 


Will J. French 
Member, Industrial Accie- 
dent Commission, State 

of California 


(COREA is facing the same acci- 
dent problem that confronts every 
other State and country. The great 
need is to consolidate the prevention 
resources and to consider the subject as 
vital to each citizen. 


The lives that are lost can not be 
restored, and whether the injuries are 
charged against industry, a traffic haz- 
ard, or to any other human activity, is 
immaterial, except when the purpose is 
to ascertain the causes of the catas- 
trophes. 


Safety must be built ihto all human 
calculations, exactly as the honest 
builder tests his materials and finds out 
about the strains and stresses that en- 
ter into construction. 

The brain has its congenital and ac- 
quired disadvantages. Men, women 
and children should be required to pass: 
a mental examination before permis- 
sion is given to drive powerful auto- 
mobiles. 

Sterotyped presentations of the 
safety issue should be avoided. Science 
is lending aid to the cause. The radio 
is utilized in the campaign. The. 
United States Air Commerce Bulletin 
tells of successful tests of radio aids in 
airplane landing in a fog, and the pilot 
was in a completely-hooded cockpit. 


There is a touch of romance in some 
of our latest safety plans. A new liner 
has its funnels, which arise 128 feet 
above the water line, brilliantly flood- 
lighted, and they can be seen 30 miles 
away, half an hour before the ship her- 
self comes into view. 

Another liner on our own coast has 16 
water-tight compartments, any two of 
which can be flooded without endan- 
gering the ship’s floatability, each with 
an automatic tire-alarm system, and a 
carbon dioxide fire-extinguishing de- 
vice, controlled from the pilot house, 
protects each cargo space and storage 
room. A fathometer has been invented 
to show how much water is under the 
keel of vessel», based on the knowledge 
that sound travels through water at 
about 4,800 feet a second. 

The new Wawona Tunnel, five miles 
from Yosemite Valley, is an example 
of up-to-date life-saving construction. 
Cut through solid granite for 4.230 
feet. the tunnel is 28 feet wide and 20 
feet high. It is electrically lighted 
throughout by overhead lamps set in 
deep bowl reflectors, designed so that 
no direct rays strike the eyes pf mo- 
torists. 

The completely automatic ventilating 
installation consists of tree 9-foot 
aeroplane type reversible fans placed in 
the central adit driven by three horse- 
power electric motors. The fans syn- 
chronize with two carbon monoxide 
analyzers to determine the presence of 
the dangerous gas in the tunnel. 


The detectors are so sensitive that 
the fans start to operate if carbon mo- 
noxide reaches a degree Of one-half 
part in 10,000 of air. If the concentra- 
tion of the gas increases, all of the 
fans exhaust the impure air at the 
rate of 300,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Traffic will be warned by semaphore 
signals, equipped with warning bells 
and red lights, all automatically con- 
nected with the fans, 
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20th Amendment 


To Constitution 


Code for Labor Unions 
Now Being Planned 


Fully Operative Industry Agrees Not to Use Coercion But Latter Have Been 


Sections Affecting the Terms 
Of President, Vice Presi- 
dent and Members of Con- 
gress Now Effective 


The 20th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as it affecis 
the terms of the President, Vice President 
and Members of Congress, became effec- 
tive Sunday, Oct. 15. 

When. this happened it meant the loss 
of about $9,375 to President Rooseveii, 
about $1,500 to Vice President Garner and 
about $1,800 to each Member of Congress. 
It also marks the end of “lame duck” 
sessions of Congress, and may prevent any 
future successful fiilibuster. 

Last Feb. 6 the then Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, certified that 36 States 
had ratified the 20th amendment ana 
that the amendment was “valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

Sections Now Effective 

But section 5 of that amendment said 
that sections 1 and 2 would take effect 
Oct. 15 following the ratification of the 
article. Sunday is Oct. 15. Section 1 and 
2 said that: 


“1—The terms of the President and 


Vice President shall end at noon on Jan. | 


20 and the terms of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at noon on Jan. 3, of the years 
in which such terms would have ended 
if this article had not been ratified; 
and the terms of their successors shall 
then begin. 

“2—The Congress shall assemble atl 
least once in every year, and such meet- 
ing shall begin on Jan. 3, unless they 
shall by law appoint a different date.” 

Section 1 means a cash loss to present 
officials because formerly the President, 
the Vice President and Members of Con- 
gress went out of office and left the pay 


roll at noon of March 4. Now the Presi- | 


dent and Vice President will get their 
last checks for their present term on Jan. 
20, 1937, losing about six weeks from the 
regular four-year term. That brings a 
corresponding reduction in total pay. 
Members of Congress go out on Jan. 3 
hereafter and they will lose slightly over 
two months pay. However, that happens 
just. once. 
Congress Meets in January 

Then in the present situation there is 
the further practical result that the as- 
sembly of Congress will be delayed from 
the first Monday in December, which this 
year would be Dec. 4, to Jan. 3, which 1s 
Wednesday. President Roosevelt, unless 
he calls a special session, will be provided 
with an extra month of grace before hav- 


ing Congress on his hands. The President. 


has indicated that he does not now con- 
tempfate a call for Congress to meet ear- 
lier than the brand _new section of the 
Constitution provides. 

In the future, when a Congress meets 
nothing but its own desires and the end 
of its term can cause it to stop meeting. 
Formerly. in election years, Congress 
would assemble on the first Monday in 
December .and then its term would end 
at noon of the succeeding March 4. Now 
Congress will come in January of each 
year and can continue to sit as long as 
it wishes, or until a new Congress takes 
its place each second January. 

No More Filibusters 

This means that filibusters, in which 
individual Senators or groups of Senators 
utilized short sessions of Congress to ob- 
struct legislation, now are a thing of the 

st. 

Also, the present Congress is the last 
Congress that will not meet in regular 
session just a few weeks after its election. 
In fhe past, the Congress elected in No- 
vember would not meet in regular session 
until December of the next year, or more 
than a year after election. 

This meant that members who had been 
defeated in the November election would 
sit in Congress during the annual session 
beginning Dec. 1 and woutd participate in 
legislating for a public who might have 
repudiated them, until March 4 of that 
year. 

Inasmuch as the session following an 
election was only three months in length 
the opportunity was given for minority 
obstruction of legislation that the public 
might have indicated that it desired. 
Henceforth, however, defeated Congress- 
men will be unable to sit again. 

End of Ten-year Fight | 

These changes in the Constitution were 
made quickly once the States were given 
an opportunity to pass on them. But it 
required 10 years of efforts on the part 
of sponsors of the amendment to get 
the two Houses of Congress to agree 
on its submission to the State legisla- 
tures. 

Two other sections of the Twentieth 
Amendment that went into effect last 
Feb. 6 relate to the method of selecting 
the President and Vice President should 
they not qualify or should the President- 
elect die before taking office. The old 
terms of the Constitution provided no 
means of procedure in the event of tbe 
death of the President-elect. 

In Case of Death 

Section 3 provides that if the President- 
elect shall die, then the Vice President 
shall become President. Or if a President 
is not chosen before the time fixed for 
the beginning of his term, or if the 
President-elect should fail to qualify, the 
Vice President then is to act as President 
until a President is qualified. Besides, 
Congress can provide by law for the 
method of procedure if neither the Presi- 
dent nor Vice President can qualify to 
serve as President. 

Section 4 says that Congress may by 
law provide for the case of the death 
of any of the persons from when the 
House of Representatives may choose a 
President. whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolve upon them, and for 
_ the case of the death of any of the per- 
sons from whom the Senate may choose 
a Vice President whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them. 

This section makes more clear the 
present constitutional provision for the 
election of a President by the House of 
Representatives, which in the past has 
been confined to the election of one of 
the three highest on the list voted for 
in the Electoral College. If one of these 
three should die, the political party that 
he represented would not be able to 
share in the election. 


Railroad Employment 

An Interstate Commerce Commission 
report Oct. 13 shows a total of 1.030.090 
men on the pay roll of the reporting rail- 
roads as of mid-September, an increase 
of almost 4 per cent compared with a 
year ago. Most of the increase was in 
were reported in the number -of white- 
train and engine service while decreases 
collar employes. 


Asked for No Promise 


‘brought them into line. In the second 
a is named a theater janitor’s 
union that so intimidated employers that 
‘union members forced out nonmembers. 
| Jobs were sold at $175 apiece, with initia- 
tion fees of $56. 

2. Labor groups against employers. This 
type of racket coerces employers to em- 
“ploy certain workers or labor services 
frightening away customers, inducing em- 
ployes to quit by threats of violence cr 
unlawfully persuading third parties not 
to deal with employers. Motion picture 
machine operators in some cities were re- 
, ported to have used these tactics. 
' 3. Trade associations against members. 
|This is the typical racket that flowered 
particularly in Chicago. Members of 2 
trade, such as garage owners, were forceu 
to join a trade association and to pay 
weekly or monthly toll, in return for pro- 
tection. If they failed to pay, violence 
would be resorted to, 
‘burned, trucks stolen, employes killed oz 
| injured. The payment of tribute was for 
(the purpose of avoiding violence and of 
‘holding uniform prices for service. 
| 4. Employers against labor. In this 
i field, employers forced labor to remain 
‘unorganized and to accept the wages or 
working offered by using gangsters as 
'strikebreakers and by intimidating leaders 
of the workers. This method was reported 
to have been practiced by large corpora- 
tions in the past. Under the code agree- 
|ment they contract not to interfere with 
‘the attempts of employes to organize. 
| §,. Racketeering by gangs against mem- 
‘bers of industry. This type of racket is 
| typified by extortion of protection money 
from business men for refraining from 
maliciously damaging their property or 
| business, or injuring their employes. An 
'example was provided by a gang operat- 
ing between Illinois and Michigan, re- 
quiring truck owners to pay tribute on 
every truck that passes the line. Drivers 
who pay wear buttons on their hats for 
identification. Those who do not pay and 
do not have buttons, find their trucks 
destroyed or damaged and their persons 
badly beaten. 

What the Government Can Do. 

Under the codes of fair competition now 
being accepted by industry, employers give 
to labor a free reign to organize and to 
bargain collectively without interference 
and with representatives of their own 
choosing. This is believed by Federal of- 
ficials to mean the end of racketeering on 
the part of employers in their dealing 
with labor. 

Also, members of a trade can have re- 


they are coerced or intimidated into join- 
ing the association. Those coming under 
codes agree to trade practices that are in 
advance of any heretofore applied. Vio- 


‘\lations can be punished under the law. 


As yet, however, there is no set of rules 
to govern the actions of organized workers. 
It is in that field that attention now is 
being turned, with consideration of 
methods of providiig an agreement thai 
unions will sign. These agreements would 
list the forms of racketeering from which 
the organizations would ‘refrain. 

The Government has found that present 
laws under which the Federal Govern- 
ment can operate to drive out rackets are 
inadequate. Best success has been had 
with an application of the revenue acts, 
punishing for failure to file an income tax 
return, but that has limitations. Using 
the mails for illegal purposes offers one 
means of attack, but the mails are not 
often used by racketeers. 

Agreements involving labor organiza- 
tions as well as industrial organizations 
are being promoted as an effective method 
of approach. These agreements are con- 
tracts and their effectiveness is adjudged 
to be real. 

Story of Steven Sumner. 

Just how real is this problem of gang- 
ster penetration into the union move- 
ment, and the threat of racketeering, is 
revealed by the experience of Steve Sum- 
ner, secretary-treasurer of the Milk 
Drivers Union of Chicago. This is one of 
the large unions of that city and a rich 
one. 

When Chicago hoodlums began to ex- 
tend their scope of operations and take 
over unions with their treasuries, Sum- 
ner heard that he soon would be in line 
for gangster attention. 

About two years ago the president of 


| 


cars would be 


— 


course to an appeal to the Government if | 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the union was kidnaped. A tribute of 
$50,000 was paid to gain his freedom. 

Then some months ago, Sumner was ap- 
proached by Murray Humphries, suc- 
cessor to Alphonse Capone in the Chicago 
hoodlum world. He offered the union 
treasurer $100,000 if he would ease out 
of the picture and let the gang ease in 
@ man they could count on. 

Mr. Sumner's story, which is verified by 
Federal officials and by the State's at- 
torney’s office in Chicago, is that he bar- 
gained further with the hoodlums while 
laying an ambush for them. He rented a 
store building across from union head- 
quarters and installed seven men with 
three machine guns. When the hoodlums 
came to dicker again they were to be cor- 
nered. But they learned of the plans and 
failed to show up. 

Threats followed. Today the union 
office in Chicago is an armed fortress. 


The walls are lined with steel, all glass | 


in the office is bullet-proof. Five doors 
now surround the entrance, each with a 
gun port commanding the entrance. All 
of these doors can be closed and bolted 
along with the entrance door, at the press 
of a buiton. They can be opened only 
by key. 

Mr. Sumner now steps directly from his 
office into an armored car, equipped with 
an arsenal of defensive weapons. At his 
home he steps from the car into another 
fortress. Windows are barred to prevent 
bombs from being tossed. Doors are lined 
with steel. 

But in anticipation of a possible slip-up 
that might give the hoodlums an opening, 
the Milk Drivers’ Union has set aside a 
fund of $30,000 to be used in rewarding 
policemen who dispose of men named by 
Mr. Sumner, in the event of his death. 
Each hoodlum has a price set on his head 


/ and each one is named. 


At present this union Official is busily 
engaged in fighting gang intrusion into 
unions. He says that in Chicago distinct 
progress has been made, and points out 
that 19 gangsters who have had union 
connections now are dead. In this fight 
the unions are reported to have lost but 
two men thus far, although one member 
of the Milk Drivers Union now is in the 
hospital with two bullets in his head and 
is in a serious condition. 

As a result of his experience in meeting 
the underworld organization Sumner is 
cooperating with Federal officials in their 
study of the whole problem. 


Lower Pay in Country 
| To Attract Industry 


Means Proposed for Decentral- 


ization of Canning Plants 


Lower wages in rural communities for 
workers in the canning and packing in- 
dustries were suggested at a hearing Oct. 
1l as a means of “whittling down” large 
cities and aiding in the decentralization 
of industry. - 

The suggestion«was made by Ogden. S. 
Sells, speaking on behalf of the Canning 
and Packing Machinery Institute at a 
joint hearing on a proposed code for the 
packaging machinery industry and on the 
labor provisions of a proposed code for 
the canning and packing industry. 

Other hearings held during the past 
week were as follows: 

Medium and low-priced jewelry manu- 
facturing industry, Oct. 10. 

American jeweled Watch manufacturing 
industry, Oct. 12. 

Button industry, Oct. 11. 

Men's garter, suspender and belt manu- 
factiring industry, Oct. 9. 

Construction industry: Engineers’ di- 
vision and tile mantle industry, Oct. 9. 

Construction machinery distributing 
trade industry, Oct. 9. 

Metal window industry, Oct. 11. — 

Plumbing industry, Oct. 10. 

Ladder manufacturing industry, Oct. 10. 

End grain strip wood block industry, 
Oct. 12. 

Cast iron pressure pipe industry, Oct. 9. 


Non-ferrous ingot metal industry, 
Oct. 13. | 

Envelope manufacturing industry. 
Oct. 10. 


Paper making machine builders’ indus- 
try, Oct. 


The cloak and suit manufacturers of 


| Orders to Sue 


Gold Hoarders 


. As Criminals 


Federal Attorneys Directed 
To Proceed With Prosecu- 
tions on Evidence Already 


Collected 


Eighteen United States attorneys 
throughout the country, acting under the 
direct orders of Attorney General Homer 
S. Cummings, are launching the final stage 
of the Government’s drive against gold 
hoarding. 

Each of these officials has instructions 
to begin criminal proceedings against one 
cr more persons in his territory on the 
grounds that they are hoarding nore than 
$100 in gold coin, bullion, or certificates in 
violation of Presidential orders. 

Forty-four Known Hoarders 

There are 44 alleged hoarders known 
to the Department of Justice, the Attor- 
ney General said. All these cases are 
covered by his i.istructions, which went 
to the United States Attorneys at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif.; Denver, 
Colo.; Chicago, Ill.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Kansas Ciiv. Mo.; Trenton, N. J.; 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tulsa, 
Okla.; Sunbury and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Houston, Tex. 

The Federal prosecutors are instructed 
to report their probable action. Included 
in the instructions for their guidance was 
a reference to the first ‘antihoarding in- 
dictment returned in New York. 

Instruction for Prosecution 

In his letter the Attorney General said: 

“Special agents of the Division of In- 
vestigation of this Department will pre- 
sent to you shortly for consideration re- 
ports involving alleged violations of the 
gold regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under the Execu- 
tive order of Aug. 28, 1933, relating to 
the hoarding, export and earmarking of 
gold coin, bullion or currency, and trans- 
actions in foreign exchange. 

“It is requested that you give these re- 
ports prompt attention with a view to 
instituting criminal prosecutions at the 
earliest practicable date in the cases in 
which the facts warrant such action. 
You should feel free to all upon special 
agents of the Division of Investigation 
for any additional information or inquiry 
which you. deem necessary. * * * 

Indictment Returned in New York 

“You will observe that the indictment 
returned in the Southern District of New 
York charges two offenses: (1) Failure 
to file a return as required by the regu- 
lations; and (2) thé retaining of ‘legal 
and equitable ownership in the gold after 
the expiration of the 30-day period per- 
mitted under the Executive Order and 
regulations. 

“This indictment related to some $200,- 
000 in gold bars, which, of course, is gold 
bullion. Appropriate changes should be 
made in any indictment returned in your 
district with respect to the gold involved— 
that is, gold bullion, gold coin, or gold 
certificates, as the case may be.” 


Licensing Aircraft Pilots 
An aircraft pilot hoiding a license is- 


'sued by the Department of Commerce 


may Obtain a license renewal at any time 
after its expiration without undergoing a 
written examination, as heretofore re- 
quired, under new regulations made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce, 
Aeronautics Branch, Oct. 13. Hereafter 
pilots need only furnish proof of satisfac- 
tory physical condition and pass the flight 
test required for the class of license for 
which renewal is asked. Written exami- 
nations still will be required of applicants 
for original license. 


Portland, Oreg.. must abide by the min- 
imum wage scale established in the code 
of fair competition for the rest of the 
western area. This was determined, Oct. 
12, when President Roosevelt denied a re- 
quest by the Associated Cloak & Suit 
Manufacturers of Portland for an exemp- 
tion from the recently approved code for 
the industry. 

The Portland market has ben operating 
under a stay, while the San Francisco 
and Los Angeles manufacturers have been 
operating under the code, it was explained 
in a statement issued by the National Re- 
covery Administration. 

The President, Oct. 10, approved an 
amendment to the lumber code, creating a 
new division of the industry to be known 
as the veneer and plywood division. 


once a month. 


Bie supposed to get to Washington about 


“Tt might be a hardship—but the fact is— 
I enjoy that trip. I take the Liberty Limited, 
of course, and the minute | step into that 
train in-Chicago I get a feeling of well-being 
and relaxation—and I just give in to it. 


“Perhaps it’s the cheery 
willingness of the porters— 
or the quiet luxury of the 
train itself—or the comfort 


DELICIOUS MEALS 

in an air-conditioned diner 
—one of the things that 
help make your trip on the 
Liberty Limited a real 
pleasure all the way. 


“Washington ? 
I enjoy the trip— 
I make it from 
Chicago once a 


morning. 


The Rainbo 


of a private bedroom with a real bed —but 
somehow in those 18 hours between Chicago ° 
and Washington the petty aggravations of 
business and life in general seem far away.” 


The Liberty Limited schedule is ideal—you 
leave Chicago right after lunch—2 o’clock 
Central Standard Time—and you’ re in Wash- | 
ington at 9.00 Eastern Standard Time next 


However, if you prefer another schedule, 
there are 4 other fast trains from Chicago to 
Baltimore and Washington every day. 


Lv. Ar. Ar. 
Chicago Baltimore Washington 


Manhattan Limited..10.30 A.M.. 
w 4.00 P.M.. 


Westbound: The Liberty Limited leaves Washington 4.05 P.M., arrives Chicago 8.35 A.M. (All times shown are Standard.) 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Progress of Industrial Codes 


Roosevelt during the past week. 


Codes Approved 


Automatic Sprinkler Mfg........ 
Compressed Air Industry........ 
Handkerchief Industry ......... 
Heat Exchange Industry......... 
Mutual Savings Banks........... 
Optical Industry ...... 
Pump Manufacturing .......... 
Silk Textile Industry............ 
Throwing Industry...... 
Umbrella Manufacturing......... 


Hearings Scheduled 


Academic Costume Industry..... Oct. 
Advertising Distributing......... Oct. 
Anti-Friction Bearings........... 
Asbestos Industry.......... 
Brooms and Mop Handles.......Oct. 
Buff and Polishing Wheel Mfg.. .Oct. 
Buffing and Polishing Comp.....Oct. 
Cast Iron Boilers and Radiators.Oct. 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe 

(Modification Agreement).....Oct. 
Cigar Container Mfg............. 
Dental Laboratory Industry......Oct. 
Domestic Freight Forwarding... .Oct. 
Drive-It-Yourself Industry...... Oct. 
Excelsior and Excelsior Products. Oct. 
Fire Extinguisher Appliances... .Oct. 
Folding Paper Box Industry..... Oct. 


TEN additional codes of fair competition were approved by President 


employment Agreements were announced by the National Recovery 
Administration. Twenty-six hearings on proposed codes are scheduled 
for the coming week. The list follows: : 


Only two modified President’s Re- 


Funeral Vehicles & Ambulances. Oct. 16 
Garment Pressing Machinery....Nov. 1 
Gas Appliances and Apparatus. .Oct. 19 


Glazed and Fancy Paper........ Oct. 16 
Grinding Wheel Industry...... . Oct. 26 
Gummed Labels and Embossed 

Knitted Outerwear ........ 
Lace Mfg. (Mod. Proposal) ,....Oct. 18 
Match Industry ........ 


Motor Fire Apparatus....... ae 
Music Pub. and Distributing. ...Oct. 17 
Petroleum Equipment .......... Oct. 20 
Photographic Mount Industry. ..Oct. 24 
Retail Farm Equipment Trade. .Oct. 17 
Rubber Tire Industry........... Oct. 20 
Stock Exchange Firms...........Oct.17 
Tag Manufacturing ..... oveeee Oct. 19 
Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe........Oct. 30 
Wall Paper Manufacturing 
(Modification Proposal) ...... Oct. 18 
Warm Air Furnace Mfg. ........ Oct. 23 
Oct. 20 
Wholesale Automotive Trade....Oct. 21 
Agreements Approved 
Syrup and Molasses Industry....Oct. 12 


and nonstriking cotton pickers in Cali- 
fornia. 

Troops were patrolling coal fields in In- 
diana. Mine guards were on duty in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. Silk strikers 
of Paterson, N. J., paraded in Washington 
as they came to oppose the silk code. 

Over half of the coal miners who had 
tied up the Pennsylvania bituminous fields 
for weeks were reported to have returned 
to work under the new coal code. Vigor- 
ous efforts were being made by the Na- 
tional Labor Board to settle the strike of 
tool and die makers. in the automobile 
industry. This dispute already had had a 
retarding influence on the program of new- 
model development in the motor industry. 

Efforts for Conciliation 

The National Labor Board continued to 
be one of the busiest of Government agen- 
cies. 

Chairman Wagner spent part of the 
week in Paterson, N. J., attempting to 
bring about some settlement of that strike 
over wages, which workers claim aré lower 
under the code than they were bcfore the 
National Recovery Act. He spent more 


time in Pennsylvania meeting with repre- 


sentatives of the Weirton steel strikers, 
who have been out for weeks. 

One representative of the Board was 
down in Alabama investigating strikes in 
the coal fields of that State. Another was 
in Philadelphia working out settlement of 
a bakery Strike. 

Mine Operators Obstinate 

The Labor Board itself held a hearing, 
Oct. 12, on the dispute over miners’ or- 
ganizations in the west Kentucky coal 
fields. The coal operators in that fleld 
were quoted as saying that: “Once for all, 
we state we will not recognize or contract 
with the United Mine Workers of America 
or John L. Lewis. We will not knowingly 
work any man who belongs to the U. M. 
W. of A. 

“In this we are acting within our legal 
rights. No power exists anywhere to com- 
pel us to change our resolution.” 

The Board held a hearing, Oct. 11, on 
the strike of hosiery workers in che Merrill 
plant in Hornell, N. Y. 

The American Federation of Labor went 
of “craft” unions, and against the develop- 
ment o findustrial or “vertical” unions if 
on record, Oct. 10, as favoring continuance 
they interfere with the crafts. 


STRIKES PROVOKE THREATS 


of the workers in an industry will be in a 
position to deal with all of the employers 
of an industry, as a unit. 

The Federation of Labor, except for a 
few unions—such as the United Mine 
Workers of America — is organized by 
crafts. Of late it has been developing 
“federal” or “vertical’’ unions, and has 500 
of them now in the field. As a result of 
the convention decision, however, these 
unions will lose the members, jurisdiction 
over whom is claimed by the craft unions, 

Merits of Two Systems 

The organization of workers by indus- 
tries, rather than by crafts, is considered 
by officials to be particularly fitted to the 
mass-production industries. It is in that 
field that progress had been made before 
the action of the labor convention. 

General Johnson at a press conference, 
Oct. 11, reiterated his belief that only 
through industrial unions could the most 
effective use be made of National Recov- 
ery Act machinery. 

“This Recovery Act encourages labor to 
organize,” General Johnson said. “There 
is no question about that. But with or- 
ganization on the horizontal or craft union 
plan you have industry headed one way 
and labor another. 

No Need for Strikes 

“Now, I dont’ know just how this will 

work out, and, of course, it isn’t up to me 


| 
| 


Step in Approval 
Of Soft Coal Code 
By Captive Mines 


“Check-off”” System Is Ac- 
cepted Subject to Con- 
ditions; Further Negotia- 
tions Planned 


The so-called “captive” (noncommer- 
cial) mines owned by the steel companies 
have agreed to accept the “check-off” sys- 
tem under which union dues are withheld 
from the wages of employes. 

Refusal of the companies to accept this 


method of siding a labor organization to 
collect money from its members has been 
one of the major obstacles to a settlement 
of the coal strike in the Pennsylvania 
fields. 


Further Negotiations Planned 
The companies’ acceptance was an- 


nounced, Oct. 12, at the White House, 
when President Roosevelt made _ public 
correspondence relating to the subject. 


Further negotiations were scheduled for 
Oct. 14 between representatives of the 
companies and the United Mine Workers 
of America in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment upon other points in controversy. 
The steel and coal companies, in ade 
vising the President of their acceptance 
of the “check-off" system, stipulated that 
they would not permit their employes to 
be coerced into joining a union. 
Operators State Position 
“However, said the letter to the Presi-, 
dent, “we will recognize voluntary orders 


| for payment of an tion of the wages 
This action was contrary to the wishes | of jg employes ot . coal mines od 


of General Johnson. The Recovery Ad-| ques to any organization of which he may 
ministration in general favors organiza-|be a member to the extent that we are 
tions of workers by industries, so that all jegaily permitted so to do under the laws 


| 


of the respective States in which our 
operations are conducted; on the under- 
standing that all of our employes shall be 
free to join or not to join any union as 
they please, and that any of our employes 
who do not wish to join a union will in 
some effective way be assured of adequate 
protection from interference, restraint or 
coercion of any kind. It is not our in- 
tention to surrender any right which we 
may have to afford them such protection.” 


No Defiance of Recovery Law ‘ 
President Roosevelt expressed gratificae 
tion over the progress made toward set- 
tling the coal-mining controversy. Ree 
ferring to the conditions stated in the 
companies’ letter, the President said in a 
communication to them: 
‘It is not my understanding that the 
statement of these conditions or any other 
statement in these letters intends to in- 
terpret, modify, or qualify any existing 
statutory requirement or the exercise of 
any statutory administrative discretion.” 


in the affairs of the company. This ore 
ganization was “vertical,” including all 
crafts working in the plants. 

General Johnson, Oct. 10, told the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that it did not 
have a monopoly on labor organization 
in the country. Workers under the law re- 


to try to influence the kind of organiza- | tain their right to determine who shall 
tion labor may want. But if you had each| represent them in bargaining. This has 
industry organized vertically you would | raised before the National Labor Board 
have labor organization. right alongside the question of minority representation in 


industry, with the method of settling dis- 
putes prescribed right in the code. There 
would be no need for resort to strikes and 
lockouts. 

“I don’t profess to know much about it; 
but it seems to me that, with a horizontal 
or craft organization, men working in an 
industry are not necessarily partners in 
that industry, because they have another 
allegiance. The method I suggested sounds 
like a good one to me; but it doesn't seem 
so to the American Federation ot Labor.” 

The Chrysler Company announced dtr- 
ing the week that 28,000 of its 33,000 em- 
ployes had voted favorably on a plan of 
organization that gave the workers a voice 


Settling labor questions. 


Recovery Program Endorsed 

The American Federation of Labor ene 
dorsed the National Recovery program in 
its convention, although expressing its be- 
lief that maximum hours of work would 
have to be reduced to 30 in any one week 
in place of the 40-hour limit now generally 
applied. 

The convention also voted that members 
of unions should patronize only those ree 
tail stores that display-the Blue Eagle em<- 
blem, showing compliance with the Na« 
tional Recovery Act, and the union shop 
card, showing that workers in the indust 
or shop were organized. 


@ 1983 PREMIER-PABST CORP. 


WHO A 


AFTER YOU TRY IT AND 
TASTE THE DIFFERENCE 
YOULL JOIN THE MILLIONS 
AYS ASK FOR 


PABST BLUE RIBBO 


BEST'OF THE BETTER BEERS 
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Reduced Prices 


No Fixing of Prices in Codes 


Utilities’ Ownership 
Of Coal Corporation 


Wholesale Prices at Level 


| Mammoth Scale 


: Intensity Farm F or Fi arim and Re tail Stor co * Relation of Peabody Mines and L__ fi rom Wh ich They Receded Homesteading and 

r Reliet Problems Provisions for ‘Mark-up’ and ‘Loss-limitation’ in Proposed Entercorporate relations of the Peabody Steady Tendency to Advance From Low Point of March Slum Elimination 
i Agreements Are Eliminated at Preliminary Hearings scribed at a hearing Oct, 12 before the Lost; Return to Conditions as of September, 1931 


New Ways Being Sought to 
Appease Agriculture Until 
Crop Reduction Plans 
Can Be Carried Out 


The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration today is busy searching for new 
ways to appease dissatisfied farmers, until 
time can be had to work out crop re- 
ductions. 

A reason for intense activity backstage 
in this quarter of the Government is the 
continued sharp decline in grain prices 
and a sagging trend of cattle values. 

At the weekend wheat had fallen back 
under 80 cents after having risen to $1.25 
in July. Corn was back under 40 cents. 
Cattle prices were down below $6 per 
hundredweight for best animals, com- 
pared with $8.50 a year ago. 

The result is a cry from the grain and 
the range country. But the Government’s 
problem is complicated by the fact that 
under the law, cattle are not listed as a 
basic commodity and cannot share in the 
same crop reduction plans applied to other 
commodities. Cattlemen opposed their 
inclusion with other commodity groups 
when the Adjustment Act was being 
drawn. 


Corn-Hog Program 


In addition the corn-hog program, in- 
volving a two-cent processing tax on pork 


of a general retail code—was ruled out! 
officially Oct. 13. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator of 
the National Recovery Act, who looked 
with favor on the plan for a 10 per cent 
mark-up on goods sold at retail, crossed 


ment Act.’ Administrator Peek won out. 


other retail stores will contain a “loss- | 
limitation” or “mark-up” provision. 


effect, cannot lawfully sell merchandize | 
below cost to attract customers. 

Those favoring the price control sections | 
of these codes said that the whole pur-| 
pose of the relief legislation is to prevent | 
destructive competition. Some formula 
for preventing the use of “loss leaders ’-— 
the sale of certain articles at or below 
cost to attract customers—is considered by 
this group as necessary. 


Shield to Protect 


Profiteering Feared 


Those opposing the price control pro- 
visions, including the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board and the Consumers Counsel of the 


Price fixing for retail stores—an issue; would mean the death-knell of the com- 
that had delayed for weeks the signing; Petitive system. 


food in this country, mostly grocery and 
-meatestablishments. The food and grocery 
fair competition code, on which hearings 
were held through the past week without 
final action, was formulated by a com- 
, mittee 
swords on this issue with George N. Peer, "groups. 
Administrator of the Agricultural Adjust- hearings related to proposed code pro- 
‘visions for a mark up of two and a half 

Under the agreement reached, neither! per cent for wholesale and seven and a 
the code for food stores nor the code for | half per cent for retail sales. 


But | the National Millers Association, on Oct. 9, 
written into the code is to be a provision | testified in opposition to including the 
against selling below “invoice cost.” This four milling industry in any provision 
means that retailers, if their codes go int)! requiring open market quotations by man- 
ufacturers. 


| Method to Eliminate 
Loss-leader Practice 


tary-manager, National Retail Grocers As- 
sociation, expressed confidence that the 
Agricultural Adjustment 
will include the “mark-up” provision in 
the master food code, rather than assume 
responsibility for continued cut-throat 
competition 
public and retailers would be benefited, 
and, he said, destructive trade practices 
now prevailing in the grocery industry re- 
act on producers by causing lower prices 


Approximately half a million stores sel! 


representing large distributing 
Much of the discussion at the 


Carl F. Dietz, Washington, D. C., for 


C. H. Janssen, St. Paul, Minn., secre- 


Administration 


in food distribution. Both 


stock in seven other Insull utilities, he 


Federal Trade Commission, in its investi- 
gation of financing in the electric and gas 
utility field. 
Testimony by W. B. Horne, Commission 
examiner, indicated that 64.4 per cent ol 
the Peabody stock was owned by Insull 
companies on July 1, 1932. In addition, 
61.6 per cent of outstanding stock is held 
by a voting trust, with John J. Gilchrist 
and Steyvesant Peabody as voting trustees. 
Samuel Insull was one of the original 
voting trustees but .he had resigned prior 
to July 1, 1932. 

At that time there were three classes 
of voting stock outstanding, as follows: 
160,533 preferred; 198,867 “A” common, 
1,781,518 “B” common. 

Fourteen companies in the Insull group 
held Peabody stock, Mr. Horne testified, 
and in turn Peabody has control of 18 
companies, including coal, ice, land, and 
other utility enterprises. Besides, it holds 


asserted. 


Large proportion of coal mined by Pea- 
body is sold to Insull utilities under long- 
term contracts. In addition, Peabody has 
management contracts to operate certain 
coal mines controlled by the Erie Railroad, 
Mr. Horne testified. 


the mark-up the whole code is meaning- 
ess.” 

J. Frank Grimes, representing the In- 
dependent Grocers Alliance, declared the: 
minimum “mark-up” proposed would ben- 
efit the industry by stopping the loss- 


‘during the preceding week. 


The index number .of wholesale com- 
modity prices of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the week ended Oct. 7 wes 
back to the level of September, 1931, hav- 
ing recovered part of the ground lost 


The Bureau announced, Oct. 12, that 
its index number of the general level of 
wholesale commodity prices for the week 
ended Oct. 7 stood at 71.3 as compared 
with 71.1 for the previous week. The in- 
dex number is based on average prices 
for 1926 as 100. 

A sharp upward turn in market prices 
of bituminous coal and petroleum prod- 
ucts caused the fuel and lighting mate- 
rials group to advance slightly more than 
1 per cent during the week ended Oct. 7 
The largest increase was registered by 
the house furnishing goods group, show- 
ing advance of over 2 per cent due to 
increased prices in certain furniture items 
and house furnishings. Increased prices 
for agricultural implements and certain 
nonferrous metals resulted in a one-haif 
of 1 per cent increase in the metals and 
metal products group. 

Slight recessions in average prices of 
lumber and paint materials were offset by 
advancing prices for brick and tile and | 
Structural steel, producing an increase of 


about one-half of 1 per cent in the build- 
ing materiais group. Manufactured food 
products advanced slightly, 
the chemicals and drugs group. The mis- 
cellaneous commodity group showed 4 
minor recession because of easing in the 
prices of cattle feed and paper and pulp. 


wholesale prices of farm products and 
hides and leather products. 
ucts fell by almost 1 per cent because of 
further decreases in cotton, livestock and 
grains. Decreases in price of boots and 
shoes caused a drop of less than one-half 
of 1 per cent in hides and leather prod- 
ucts. 


trend was steadily downward with onl; 
two periods of minor recovery. 
to the first week in October, 1932, prices 
gradually advanced, showing declines for. 
only three weeks of the period. 


gradually declined. The downward pace 
was accelerated in early 1933, reaching the 
low point during the week of March 4. 


have tended steadily to increase with only 
two periods of recession. The present in- 
dex is about 20 per cent above the low 
point of March 4. 


as did also 


Further declines were registered in th- 


Farm prod- 


From September, 1931, to June, 1932, the 


From July 


Beginning in October, 1932, prices again 


From this low point wholesale prices 


RIGHT OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Public Works Administra- 
tion Planning Large Ex- 
penditures on Homes in 
City and Country 


Two possible expenditures of Pubiic 
Works Administration funds, one to ben- 
efit that portion of the population living 
in the slum areas of the large cities and 
the other to aid those permanently dis- 
placed from their industrial pursuits, were 
disclosed by Public Works Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes during the past week. 
Plans for the formation of a Govern- 
ment housing corporation to construct. 
low-rent slum clearance apartments at 
Federal expense, Administrator Ickes an- 
nounced Oct. 10, have been prepared an4 
have “a fairly good chance of being put 
into operation.” 

Subsistence Homestead Project 
The other development, announced Oct. 
12 by Mr. Ickes, involves the establish- 
ment of the first large-scale subsistence 
homestead project of the Administration, 
te be set up in West Virginia. 
Mr. Ickes said the tentative plan of the 
Federa! housing project proposes that the 
Administration will go into any city 
where it is found that slum clearance 
houses can be built “without the request 
or aid of the city.” The buildings. con- 
structed might either be rented or sojd 
outright.. 


for farm products. 

The retail grocers, he explained, insist 
that the mark-up provision would elimi- 
nate the practice of deceiving customers 
by offering “leads” at low-price prices in 
their merchandise list to attract or “bait” 
customers. That, he said, would reduce 
the general average cost of food because 
the practice of marking up merchandise 
to compensate for losses on low-priced 
leads would not be longer necessary. The 
“mark-up,” he insisted, is the only sure 
way to securely eliminate the loss leaders 
practice. ‘Loss leaders” means the offer- 
ing of any commodities for sale at less 
than their replacement cost in order to 
attract business. 

“This provision,” he said, “will benefit 
the big chain and the little corner grocery 
equally and will prevent wasteful dissi- 
pation of capital through the continuous 
process of retailer bankruptcy. Without 


to finance reduction of corn acreage by 
20,000,000 acres, is held up owing to its 
reaction on cattle and poultry raisers. 
Higher corn prices would penalize these 
producers, while the present law offers 
them no benefits. ee 

To get around existing complications, 
officials are studying a plan for a new 
type of tax, to be known as a “hold-out 
tax, by which they could raise money to 
finance a bonus payment to cattlemen 
similar to that for wheat, cotton, milk, hog 
and corn producers. : 

This tax. which consumers may hear 
about in detail, if it is. adjudged legal, 
would result from a marketing agreement 
between meat packers, cattle producers 
and the Government. In this agreement, 
packers would hold out a portion of the 
price paid for cattle, and that “hold-out 
portion, would be used to finance a pro- 
gram of herd reduction. 


Local Corporations in Charge 
Real estate operations of the Public 
Works Administration would be conducted 
in each city by corporations organized for 
that purpose. The plans provide for low- 
rental buildings, ranging from $7 to not 
more than $9 per room per month. 
Robert D. Kohn, chief of the Housinz 
Division, has been handling the housing 
projects considered thus far by the Puh- 
lic Works Administration. He has ex- 
piained that it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to conduct the proposed project 
through its own corporation because only 
Ohio, among the States, and Los An- 
geles, Milwaukee and Detroit, among the 
cities, have laws permitting Federal as- 
sistance for municipal housing projects. 
Farms for Miners and Families 

Arrangements for the West Virginia 
subsistence homestead project involve the 
purchase of a 1,100-acre farm where 200 


Farm Adjustment Administration, con- 
tended that they would operaie as 4a 
shield to protect profiteering. They ar- 
gued that prices could be marked up ar- 
bitrarily and that the excuse for increases 
would be the code provision on prices. 
Then farm interests opposed any scheme 
that might mean higher retail prices for 
the things the farmer buys, unless a cor- 
responding or greater increase was given 
for the things he sells. 


_ One opposing view was expressed Oct. 9 
at the hearing on the grocery store code. 
It was given by Q. Forrest Walker, the, 
economist of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., of 
New York Cify, who said: 

“The present scramble of interested 
groups for price-fixing and other highly 
controversial powers must inevitably. lead 
to far-reaching governmental regulation vo! 
ali prices to protect the consumer, which 


leaders practice. 


Dr. W. J. Hindley, Seattle, Wash., rep- 
resenting the Washington State Retail 
Grocers and Merchants Association, said 
that the mark-up provision would not, 
cover distribution costs in a numbcr of 
commodities. He cited milk, butter and 
bread as outstanding examples of prod- 
ucts used as loss leaders, the effect of 
which practice is to force downward the 
prices paid farmers for raw materials. 

Dr. Frederic C. Howe, Consumers Coun- 
sel of the Administration, opposed to the 
“mark-up” provision, suggested a regula- 
tion requiring retailers to charge off “loss 
leader” losses as advertising expense, in- 
stead of passing the loss on to farmers. 
Dr. Hindley replied that weuld be im- 
practicable. 


Mayo A. Shattuck, Boston, Mass., repre- 
senting fishery industries, asked exemp- 


TO START POWER-RIGHT SUITS. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ity rates were pointed out, Oct. 11, by 
George W. Woodruff, member of the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission, 
at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Woodruff, leading a discussion on 
the establishment of rates by negotiation, 
declared that this method has proved 
more effective in Pennsylvania than for- 
mal rate proceedings. Formal procedure, 
he said, has partly failed because of de- 
lays and costs beyond the Commission's 
control. 
The rates of electric utilities have stead- 
ily declined during the last 10 vears, it 
was asserted, Oct. 10, by H. Lester Hooker, 


political power, or added revenue to the 
city for its operation, would be paid for 
by th- tax and rate-paying public.” 
Stricter regulation of holding com- 
panies and affiliates was urged, Oct. 12, 
in a report by John F. Shaughnessy, mem- 
ber of the Nevada Public Utilities Com- 
mission and chairman of the association's 
committee on intercorporate relations. 
Such regulation is necessary, the reporr 
said, if private operation of public utili- 
ties is to continue. ; 
The Telephone Situation 
Effective regulation of telephone rates 
can not be expected from the State com- 
missions until the Interstate Commerce 


t 


,ing flour. 


Qld Fort to House 


Relief for cattle raisers is still in the 
study stage, pushed ahead by the urging 
of Congressmen from the steer feeding 
and range districts. 

Illicit Flour Sales 

Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and the regulations based on it, farmers 
are permitted to grind flour for their own 
use without payment of the 30-cents-a- 
bushel processing tax required of mills. 
Complaints now are coming from the 
wheat country that farmers not only are 
grinding for their own use but are sell- 


Plans are being speeded for the set-up | 
of machinery to buy surplus farm prod-| 
ucts for distribution to the poor. Huge 
purchasers are in the offing. 

Having turned down the general mar- 

keting agreement for both domestic and 
imported cane and beet sugar, the Ad- 
justment Administration now is busy try- 
ing to shape up an agreement to govern 
the domestic trade. 
- The original agreement was disapproved 
by Secretary Wallace because he said 
that Department economists figured con- 
sumers would be penalized without a cor- 
responding benefit to producers. 

“The Government should not under 
agreements of this kind, undertake to re- 
lieve processors, refiners and others of 
provisions of the anti-trust laws unless 
definite protection is provided for con- 
sumers with greater assurance of benefits 
for farmers,’ Mr. Wallace declared. 


First Penal Colony 


Desperate Criminals Are to Be. 
Isolated on Island 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


military prison was built and has been 
used to house military prisoners ever 
since. It contains 600 single cells so that 
each inmate can be kept to himself. The 
cells are nine by five feet, about the 
normal size, according to the Department 
of Justice. 

The prison includes its own recreational | 
and medical facilities and is a self-suffi- 
cient prison outlay. 

Explaining the establishment of the new 
colony, Attorney General Cummings said. 

“Our records demonstrate that a large 
percentage of the serious crimes are com- 
mitted by men who have escaped from 
prison. These men operate in groups and 
make a study of methods by which to 
avoid punishment when they are caught. 

“At large they prey upon the public; 
confined they plan and encourage prison 
outbreaks. Intimidation, bribery and vio- 
lence are their accustomed methods. 

“The majority of the inmates of our 
prisons are comparatively well-behaved, 
but a few desperate criminals among them 
present a menace to any penal institution. 


_ Relatives, friends and fellow members of 


the gang congregate near the prison to 
be of Jelp when a favorable opportunity 
is offered. 

“This condition exists where large peni- 
tentiaries are located. For some time I 
have desired to obtain a place of con- 
finement to which could be sent our more 
dangerous and_ intractable criminals. 
Such a place should be apart from the 
large centers of population, preferably on 
an island which would not be easy of 
access. 

“It was not my purpose to find a prison 
in which the inmates would be subjected 
to any unusual or unreasonable environ- 
ment, but rather a place which would ve 
apart and inaccessible, so that the hold- 
ing of the inmates would be assured and 
their influence removed from the better 
class of prisoners. You can appreciate, 
therefore, with what pleasure I make 
public the fact that such a place has 
eeen found.” 


British Exports in August 
Reach Year’s High Level 


British exports in August reached the 
largest value for any month so far re- 
corded this year, according to a report 
to the Commerce Department from As- 
sistant Commercial Attache C. E. Lyon, 
London. Hitherto the midsummer month 
has recorded the year’s minimum figures. 

Imports into Great Britain in August 
registered the secdnd largest of figures 
for the first eight months of the year, 
instead of being near to the smallest; as is 
usually the case for this month. 


TWO RECOVERY UNITS USING 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE METHODS 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


R. A. officials admit that every effort is 
being made to keep their law out the 
courts. So far this policy has been suc- 


‘eessful in avoiding a legal test of many 


of the powers granted by Congress. But 
plans fer enforcing provisions of codes 
when they are flaunted by those who re- 
fuse to be persuaded by argument or with- 
drawal of their Blue Eagle emblem, are 
as yet undertermined. 

General Johnson has said frequently 
that he will make use of the powers that 
he has to license business only as a last 
resort. 

The power that he does wield—that of 
bestowing and withdrawing the Blue 
Eagle emblem—was used on three occa- 
sions last week to punish violators. The 
first recalcitrants punished had violated 
the hours of work and minimum rates of 
pay sections of the President’s reemploy- 
ment Agreement. 

A test of the efficacy of this policy lies 
just ahead. If the buying public avoids 
the stores in which the Blue Eagle is with- 
drawn, then the punishment might be the 
same as though the business inud been 
licensed and had that license withdrawn. 

But some reports from farming sections, 
published during the week, indicated that 
farmers scemed to be avoiding stores in 
those particular areas that displayed the 
Blue Eagle, on the ground that their prices 
were too high. They punished stores show- 


‘ing the Blue Eagle instead of those not 


showing it. 

Then there was the case of the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) grocer who returned his Blue 
Eagle because of what he said was “chisel- 
ing’ by other storekeepers. The head of 
the local compliance committee said that 
he had a letter from General Johnson say- 
ing that the NRA cannot accept withdraw- 
als. At the request of the local commit- 
tee he put back the emblem with a pro- 
visional mark attached. 

On Another Tack 

Secretary Wallace is proceeding along 
a different line. He has issued nearly 100 
crders to individual business enterprises 
to show cause why their licenses should 
not be suspended or revoked. One peach 
canner in California has been permanently 


enjoined from violating a marketing agree- 


ment in the peach-canning industry. This 
is described by the legal department of 
the Adjustment. Administration as the 
same as revocation of license to do busi- 
ness. 

Besides, the Secretary, in the cotton 
acreage reduction campaign, used his full 
authority and through his agents plowed 
up cotton that farmers had contracted to 
destroy without carrying out their con- 
tract. He also has ordered tomato grow- 
ers to sell their crop at the contract price 
they reached, even in the face of a crop 
Gcestruction that had tended to put prices 
above the level reached in the agreement 

tween growers and canners. 

Before the definite policy of enforcing 
these two recovery laws was formulated, 
General Johnson addressed the officers of 
the Department of Agriculture, and sought 
to induce them to join in with the pro- 
gram of enforcement through persuasion. 
He is said to have expressed the viewpoint 
that the whole country could be induced 
by an emotional campaign to fall in be- 
hind the programs of the NRA and the 
AAA. 

Decade of Experience 

But the officials of the AAA were not 
convinced. They considered the experi- 
ence of the years since 1920, when every 
kind of an effort to induce voluntary co- 
operative effort among the 6,000,000 farm- 
ers and the large numbers of processors of 
farm products had failed or fallen far 
short of its objective. 

Secretary Wallace felt called upon to de- 
fend publicly the absence of a campaign 
for agriculture similar to that for indus- 
try. He said that the two problems were 
different because of the complete disor- 
ganization of &@griculture with its 6,000,000 
units. 

His Department is depending on the 
enforcement of the letter of the law to 
bring it success. Thus far the law has 
come through two court tests successfully. 
The attack that promised to be the most 
severe—that of the Meadowmoor Daries, 
of Chicago—appeared to have faded dur- 
ing the past week, when that company 
was sold and it appealed for relief from 
the order to show cause why its license 
should not be revoked. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS | 
ARE REPLACING COMMISSIONS 


lease as much as possible of the $1.900,- 
000.000 still tied up in financial institu- 
tions closed during the March banking 
holiday. Later something may be done 
about the $4,000,000,000 which is in banks 
closed previous to March. 

Governors of the 12 Federal reserve 
banks, meeting in Washington Oct. 10 
to 12, approved the plan for the cor- 
poration. Preliminary plans call for a cor- 
poration to take over the slow but good 
assets of closed banks, which would form 
the basis for debentures. These deben- 
tures could then be discounted and indi- 
rectly form the basis for money to be 
issued tnrough the reserve banks. 

Housing Program 

Corporations to build low cost homes 
and to finance slum clearance projects. 
were under consideration this past week. 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior and Public Works Administrator, 
said Oct. 10 that “we are considering veiy 
seriously going in under our own author- 
ity and doing some building. The pros- 
pects are rather good that some corpore- 
tions of this type will be set up.” 


If this happened, the number of Gov- 
ernment corporations would be augmented 
quickly. The plans call for corporations 
located at various points about the coun- 
try. They would acquire land and buil¢ 
the housing units. The object would be 
to speed up this type of construction 
which is lagging. ; 

Besides this, there is the plan for a 
corporation to buy up subsistence home- 
steads, using the $25,000,000 already ai- 
loted by Congress for this purpose. The 
first purchase with this money was made 
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during the past week near Morgantown, 
W. Va., and unemployed families will be 
financed on small farms of from two to 
four acres. Test projects of this type 
are planned for other districts. 
Financing Communitics 

The scheme for a corporation to con- 
struct public works in communities that 
are without resources, owing to heavy in- 
debtedness, is being studied. Owing to 
their financial status many cities are 
without adequate security with which to 
obtain a loan from the public works fund. 
Through a corporation the Government 
could use its funds for construction, leas- 
ing the properties to the community until 
the Federal outlays are paid. 
Ali of the corporations formed or pro- 
jected are alike in that they have been 
assigned tasks to do with Federal funds 
that could not be done by the -regular 
Government set-up or even by the emer- 
gency units. 
A corporation financed by the Public 
Works Administration could move into a 
community, condemn property, buila 
homes with or without local request and 
lease or sell the houses that it had buil-. 
This direct housing would be expected tu 
result in an early expenditure of moncy 
and to take up the slack in building trade 
activity that has been one threatening 
phase of the recovery program. 
Of most immediate importance, from 
the Government point of view, is the pro- 
jected corporation for liquidating quickiy 
the assets of closed banks. Headed by 
Henry Bruere, coordinator of Federal 


credit agencies, the Treasury and other 
Government departments are busy with 


tion from :the master food code, explain- 
ing they are preparing a separate code. J. 
Harry Covington, Washington, D. C., for 
the National Canners Association, also 
said that industry is preparing a separate 
code. 


Protection Against 


Competitive Groups 


Testimony, Oct. 10, alleged existence of 
secret prices among groc@ry and food 
manufacturers as part of the price-cutting 
picture. 


Henry King, New York City, represent- 
ing the National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association, and F. H. Massman, 


tion of food and grocery chain stores, tes- 
tifled the code’s open price provisions 
would protect food retailers against ad- 
vantages given competitors. 


Hector Lazo, Washington, D. C., de- 
clared foodstuffs are being sold in many 
instances on every kind of appeal except 
that of wholesomeness and quality. He 


without any prohibition against secret 
prices, are injurious to farmers, consum- 
ers and the trade. 


Testifying, Oct. 11, Mr. Walker, of the 
R. H. Macy Co., of New York, declared it 
is folly to try to solve industrial and trade 
problems by price-fixing by law when 
there is no economic control of production 
or of entry into trade or business. In re- 
tailing, he said, “we are blessed or cursed 
with an excessive number of distributots 
and there is no simple code solution of 
this problem.” 


“Not only is there grave social danger 
in tinkering with competitive forces which 
keep the food bills of over 120,000,000 ‘peo- 
ple within reasonable bounds,’ he added 
“but the crowning folly cf cost and cost 
plus provisions in retail codes is the utter 
impossibility of their enforcement.” 


Robert L. Owen, representing 3,000 in- 
dependent retailers, declared the mark-up 


provisions “would put business in a 
Strait jacket.” 
Melvin Hildreth. representing the 


United Retailers and Food Dealers Asso- 
ciation, and Samuel S. Stark, Baltimore, 
Md., representing a confectioners organi- 
zation, favored any opportunity to help 
small retailers. 


sale Grocers Association, asked fair trial 
of the mark-up provision. 
Alice L. Edwards, executive secretary of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, asked that the code require grades 
of food to be plainly marked on packages. 
George Schultz, St. Louis, and C. Y. 
Early, president of Texas Wholesale 
Grocers Association, favored 10 per cent 
for retailers instead of 714 per cent. Other 
witnesses testified. 


Advertising Advantage 
Of Chain Retail Stores 


Factor in Competition for 
Trade, Says Trade Commission 
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of some lines of business such as depart- 
ment stores, clothing*and apparel lines 
and furniture stores. 

The chain-store schedule specified 10 
different kinds of advertising, including 
the miiscellaneous category, but it was 
found that only a few chains reported 
the use of l-cent sales as a form of ad- 
vertising and _ this. classification was 
dropped. 

Only one-fourth of nearly a thousand 
chains which reported their advertising 
expenditures were found to have made 
use of pamphlets and dodgers. Billboard 
and outdoor advertising was used by 7.3 
per cent of the chains operating only 2.6 
per cent of the stores. 

Free gocds as a form of advertising 
were used by 4.3 per cent of the reporting 
chains and these operated 4 per cent of 
the stores. Street car and bus advertising 
was reported by only 1.7 per cent of the 
companies, but these companies operated 
13.4 per ecnt cent of the reported stores. 

Only three kinds of °chains—tobacco, 


Chicago, Ill., representing an organiza-/; 


insisted present practices in the industry, | - 


H. B. Teegarden, United States Whole-1 


member of the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission and president of the association. 
“Commission regulation,” said Mr. 
Hooker, “is being criticized because rates 
have not been reduced sufficiently to be 
satisfactory during the depression. Some 
of these cvitics appear to have the idea 
that rates should be reduced, though such 
reductions may be in the face of the law 
and evidence. 
“Regulatory commissions must follow 
certain well-defined procedural processes 
in dealing with public service corpora- 
tions if their decisions are to stand the 
test of the law. Commissions as well as 
the utilities must obey the law.” 
Cost to the Public 
Mr. Hooker also declared that‘ the cost 
to the public of the privately owned utii- 
ity in the United States is no greater 
than the publicly owned and operated 
utility.” 
“Those persons,” he continued, “who 
favor publicly owned and operated utili- 
ties have some motive other than lower 
rates to the public. It may be added 


Commission “surrenders control of intra- 
state telephone business,” it was declared 
Oct. 11 by Riley E. Elgen, acting chairman 
of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Elgen referred 
to the Federal Commission’s control over 
telephone depreciation charges, which has 
been opposed by several State commis- 
sions. 

“Public utility services regulated by Fed- 
eral authority,” Mr. Elgen declared, “are 
the only ones which have not been de- 
creased—that is, freight rates and tele- 
phone rates.” 

The association, Oct. 12, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Richard T. 
Higgins, of the Connecticut Public Utili- 
ties Commission. First vice president, 
Andrew R. McDonald, of the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission. Second vice 
president, Frank P. Morgan, of the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission. Gen- 
eral solicitor, John E. Benton, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Secretary, James B. Walker. 
of the New: York Transit Commission. 
Assistant secretary and assistant solicitor, 
Clyde S. Bailey, of Washington, D. C. 


NRA 


GIVES MORE NOTICE 
TO CONSUMERS’ PROBLEMS 


jective of having all industry under in- 
dividual sets of rules by Jan. 1. 

Codes already in effect are being studied 
by administrators with a view to making 
more uniform the trade practices that 
are established by them. 

“I have permitted deliberately different 
kinds of provisons ‘in different codes 
because it gives us a chance to see how 
they work and which are better.’ General 
Johnson said. “At the same time, that 
does not justify some of the things I am 
afraid have been done in not treating one 
competitive industry like another.” 

Still unsettled is the method of enforc- 
ing compliance with codes. , Employers 
who are dodging by one means or an- 
other, some of the various code require- 
ments, present a problem. The Admin- 
istrator has said that he would license in- 
dustry only as a last resort. He is given 
that power, through the President, and 
then could obtain adherence to codes 
through the threat to withdraw a license. 
Rather resort is to be had to various 
methods of moral persuasion. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior and Federal Oil Administrator, Oct. 


Two-fifths of Fund 
For Relief Allocated. 


Congress to Be Asked for More 
Money, Says Mr. Hopkins 


two-fifths of. the $500,000,000 which Con- | 
gress allocated for the unemployed. 
Relief Administrator Harry L. Hopkins 


for additional funds. 
thus far amount to $199,225,674, he said. 
During the past week nine more grants 


Illinois, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming to 
start their transient relief work. 


and the amounts are: New York, $5,000.- 
000: Kentucky, $563.179; Illinois, $1,506,- 


$500.000. 


than 90 per cent of their total expendi- 
tures for advertising. 

Grocery and meat chains reported 72.2 
per cent of total advertising expenditures 
used for newspaper advertising; grocery 
chains, 72.8 per cent; drug chains, 76.2 
per cent, and department store chains, 
60.4 per cent. ‘ 

The ratio of advertising expenditures 
to net sales, which average 1.52 per cent 


expenditures, ranged from 0.51 per cent 


men's shoes and dry goods—reported less 
than 50 per cent of their total advertis- 
ing expenditures as being for newspaper 
advertising. On the other hand, chains 
operating millinery, furniture and un- 
limited-price variety stores reported news- 


this problem. 


advertising as accounting for more 


for the chains in the 501-1,000 stores group 
jto 3.74 per cent for chains in the 6-10 
store Class. A “generally consistent down- 
'ward tendency” in the ratios of adver- 
tising expenditures to sales was apparent 
where there were increases in the sizes 
of the chains, the Commission said. 
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Cials again this past week was taken up 


has declared that Congress will be asked | ¢ 
Total allocations | 


The States to receive ordinary grants | 


for all chains reporting total advertising | ® 


13, approved creation of a Labor Policy 
Board in the oil administration. This 
Board will consult with the Administra- 
tor and with the Planning and Coordinat- 
ing Committee of the Oil Industry. in de- 
termining basic questions of principle and 
interpretation affecting labor. The Policy 
Board is to consist of three representa- 
tives of the industry, three representatives 
ef labor to be appointed by Secretary 
Ickes and a chairman likewise to be 
named by the Secretary. 


The “now is the time to buy” cam- 
paign, sponsored by the Recovery Admin- 
istration was reported by officials to have 
resulted in gains in retail trade. Mrs. 
Roosevelt called on women to perform a 
patriotic service at this time by buying 
What they need. She also asked support 
for the Consumers’ County Councils being 
formed by the Consumers’ Advisory Board. 

“The buyer at this moment,” she said. 
“is responsible for the wheels of industry 
beginning to roll. We are hoping thai 
they will cooperate with Government 
agencies to increase understanding of the 
problem and to iron out diffeyences be- 
tween producer and consumer.” 


Much of the time of the Recovery offi- 


unemployed miners and their families will 
combine subsistence farming with lim- 
ited industrial employment. 

An allotment of $8,000,000, settling one 
of the more controversial applications be- 
fore the Public Works Administration, was 
made during the past week to the Chicago 
Sanitary district. This sum is to be used 
to complete construction of five contracts 
which were let by the Sanitary District. 
in 1931, but on which work was suspended 
because of lack of funds. 

Non-Federal Projects 

Allotments to 27 non-Federal projects, 
totaling $24,846,611 and involving work in 
19 Statcs, were announced Oct. 11. In- 
cluded among these allotments were: To 
Franklin County and the State Road De- 
partment of Florida, $1,500,000 to con- 
Struct a toll bridge across Apalachicola 
Bay, Florida; 

To San Antonio, 
sewers; 

To El Paso County, Colo., $939,111 for a 
high school; 

To AiTington County, Va., $2,500,000 for 
& sewage system; 

To Danville, Va., $3,000,000 for an elec< 
tric plant; 

To Pecos, Tex., $2,600,000 for a power 
and irrigation project; and 

To Salt Lake City, Utah, $2,500,000 for 
general city improvements. 

Federal Projects 

Other allotments and grants during th 
past week include: 

To the War Department, $3,600,000 for 
channel stabilization on the lower Mis- 
souri River between Kansas City and the 
mouth of the river above St. Louis: 

A grant of $2,670,000 to Texas to be ex- 
pended in a drought relief-highway pro-' 
gram in which the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration will contribute $6.- 
230,000; 

To the Navy Department, $712,500 : for 
the improvement of radio communication 
facilities at six stations; and 

To the Militia Bureau, War Department, 
$2,100,460 for construction, improvements 
and repairs to National Guard camps 
throughout the country. 

An allotment of $1,817.500 for the im- 
provement of radio communication facili- 
ties at four naval stations was announced 
Oct. T3. Another allotment on the same 
date of $3,120.000 was made to the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration for ad- 
ministrative expenses until June 30, 1934. 


Tex., $1,430,000 for 


fields, where differences over labor pro- 
visions of the codes have brought strikes. 

The National Labor Board still was 
swamped with the problem of settling la- 
bor disturbances, although there was re- 
ported to be a decided decrease in the 


in an attempt to bring peace to the coal 


number of new disputes. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


__ The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noo 
| for cable transfers payable in forcign currencies 
Relief allocations have used up almost , 29 responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates 


Europe— 

15.80 
"72 

zechoslovakia (koruna) ............ 2.96 
25.890 
2.52 
| Germany 22.82 
1.20 


26.80 
11.22 
4.4? 
19.30 
North America— 
Mexico (silver peso) ........ 49.85 
South America— 
11.96 
12.17 
97.3 
sie — 
China (Shanghai) (yuan)............ +29.93 
+30.91 
36.50 
49.85 
Other Countries— 
486.66 
ew Zealand (pound) 486 .66 
(dollar) 
*Nominal. 
cents per fine ounce; Oct. 7. 39 cents: Oct. 9, 
cents; Oct. 12. holid 
pound in New yY 
Official price for new'y mined gold on Oct. 6 was $31.72 


Oct. 9, $31.14; Oct, 10, $31.26; Oct. 11, 30.91; Oct. 12, holiday, 


n buying rates in New York City 
were as follows: (The Board assumes 


quoted.) 
Oct. 6 Oct.7 Oct. 9 Oct. 10 Oct. 11 
17.3625 *17.1166 17.0666 17.0828 17. 
21.4441 21.0607 21.0827 21.1700 20.8950 
"1.2500 *1 2250 *1.2500  *1.2750 15 
4.5666 4.5000 4.5000 4.5112 4.462) 
21.1691 20.9663 20.9018 20.9536 20.7727 
474.2589 469.1636 468.1916 469.2166 465.2678 
2.111 2.0910 2.0800 2.0833 2.0625 
6.0275 5.9078 5.9278 5.9443 5.8645 
36.6392 35.9881 36.0163 36.1592 35.7218 
86 8550 8562 8505 
27.2500 *26.8000 26.8000 *26.8666 26.6500 
8.0766 7.9348 7.9398 7.97 7.8715 
62.0809 60.9254 61.0700 61.2515 60.4275 
23.8327 23.5650 23.5072 23.5627 3.3666 
17.3300 16.9500 16.8900 16.9820 16.9500 
4.6810 4.6466 4.6033 4.63100 4.5730 
9375 9175 9137 .92 
12.8757 12.6408 12.6675 12.6978 12.5276 
24.4700 24.1900 241418 242080 23.9975 
29 8338 29.2592 29.3157 29.4146 29.0425 
2.1175 2.0500 2.0800 2.0833 2.0666 
98.0156 97.7239 97.4822 97.7760 97.4687 
99.9100 99.9000 99.9225 99.9225 99.9225 
28.1860 28.1860 28.1960 28.1880 28.2075 
*89.0542 *87.5040 *88.0990 °88.0693 *86.5381 
"8.3710 *8.4637 “8.4637 *8.4637 *8.4637 
*8.9375 *8.8125 “8.8150 *8.8150  *8.8150 
*67.3400 63.8900  *66.6700 *65.7900 %63.9000 
*73.4583 *72.0833. *72.1483 *72.2733 *71.7733 
30.5625 30.0781 30.2031 30.2031 29.7656 
33.9843 33.7916 33.8333 33.8125 33.2031 
35.6937 35.2500 35.1650 35.2159 34.9309 
27.9125 27.7187 27.6200 27.7062 27.5825 
377.8333 373.6666 373.1458 373.1666 370.1666 
378.8333 374.5833 374.0625 374.0833 371.0833 
55.5000 54.8125 54.6250 54.9750 54.4375 
468.4375 463.5000 462.5468 463.5156 459.4687 


* Silver content of unit multiplied by New York price of silver om Oct. 6, which was 39.625 


38.75 cents: Oct. 10, 38.625 cents; Oct. 11, 38 


ay. 
* Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English pound. Parity represents 7/60 of quotation of 
ork, 


per fine ounce; Oct. 7 $31.20; 
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| were made to States and an allotment of 
| $175,000 went to the States of Georgia, 
| 
| | 
| 346; Oregon, $205,222: Georgia, $500 
| Tennessee, $229,867; Michigan. $1,041 
| South Carolina, $433,545; South Da 
| 
| | 
| | 
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Challenge to President’s Authority 


World Penal Conference 


At the invitation of the Institute de 


In Removal of (overnment Official | Estudios Penales of Madrid, transmitted 


| through the Spanish Ambassador, the 


Act Illegal, Contends W. EK. Humphrey; Case 
Differs From Precedent in Quasi- 
Judicial Status of Post | 


American Government will take part in 
the Fifth International Conference 
for the Unification of Penal Law, which 
will be held in Madrid from Oct. 14 to 20. 
The United States will be represented by 
_Claude Bowers, American Ambassador to 
| Spain, the Department of State has an- 
| nounced: 


Does the President have the power [to 
remove members of quasi-legislative com- 
missions on grounds other than those sct 
forth in the laws creating the commis- 
sions? 

This is the question which the courts 
of the country may have to decide to set- 
tle a disagreement between President 
Roosevelt and W. E. Humphrey, member 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Declaring that the work of the Com- 
' mission can be carried on better by mem- 
bers of his own choosing, the President 


informed Mr. Humphrey, Oct. 7, that he- 


was “removed from the office.” 

Mr. Humphrey declares that a phrase 
in the Tradé Commission Act specifies 
that a Commissioner can be removed for 
“inefficiency, neglect of duty or malfea- 
Sance.” He argues that these are the 
only grounds on which a Commissioner 
can be removed. Since the President 
does not specify them, the removal or- 
der is illegal, according to Mr. Huim- 
phrey. 


Issue to Be Decided 
If Court Rules on Case 


If the question goes to the courts, the | 


central question will. be whether the 


grounds “inefficiency, neglect of duty or. 


malfeasance,” set forth in the Act, ex- 
clude all other grounds, or whether the 
President can act on other grounds as 
well. 


In the past, two somewhat similar cases. 


have arisen. 
removal of. a member of the old Board 
of Appraisers, now merged in the Cus- 
toms Court. 


movals applied to members of this Board | 


as now appears in the Trade Commission 
Act. 


The courts held that the phrase did nct 
limit the power of the President and thet 


he could in fact remove Board members | 
The decision 


for other reasons. 
based on a declaration of Congress made 
in the first days of the Federal Govern- 
ment. — 

In creating the department of foreign 
affairs, the Congress considered writing 
some phrase into the law concerning re- 
moval of the Secretary of State. The 
phrase was finally dropped on the ex- 
pressed ground that the Presidential ap- 
pointive and removal power under the 
Constitution was absolute. On this de- 


cision of Congress, the court based its 
decision. 


Power of President 


To Remove Postmaster 

The second case, known as the Myer 
case, involved the removal of a_ post- 
master by President Wilson. 
master appealed under a law enacted in 
the reconstruction period, providing that 
pestmacters cculd be appointed and re- 
moved only with consent of the Senate. 

Courts decided that the statute was in- 
valid because the Presidential power over 
employes in his executive departments is 
absolute. The Humphrey case differs in 
that the Trade Commission is a quasi- 
legislative and independent unit. 


The Act creating the Trade Commis- | 


sion specifies that not more than three 
of the five members shall be of the same 
political party. Mr. Humphrey, a Repub- 
lican, after having served one term, was 
reappointed in 1931 by President Hoover 
for a seven-year term. 

Coincident with the announcement of 
Mr. Humphrey's _ removal, 


George C. Matthews, of Wisconsin, also a 
Republican, to fill the vacancy. The 
President had previously stated that he 
felt the members of the Commission 
should be more closely in sympathy with 
the Aduministration’s purposes. 
Correspondence between Commissioner 


Humphrey and the President began in the. 


Summer when the Commissioner, saying 
that he had learned of a move to ask for 
his resignation, requested a hearing before 
the President. Excerpts from the corre- 
spondence which ensued follow: 

“My dear Commissioner: In reply to your 
letter of last week, I regret that the pres- 
ent demands on my time make it impos- 
sible at the moment to grant your request 
for a personal interview. 

“Without any reflection at all upon you 
personally or upon the service vou have 
rendered in your present capacity, I find 


it necessary to ask for your resignation | 


as a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I do so because I feel that the 
aims and purposes of the administration 
with respect to the work of the Commis- 
sion can be carried out most effectively 
with personne! of my own selection. 

“May I take this opportunity to tell you 


that at the earnest request of Senator Dill 


I have been withholding this action for 
some time, but have now reached a defi- 
nite decision to proceed along the lines I 
have in mind. 
“IT congratulate you upon your long and 
active service. Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


“My dear Mr. President: 
“Your letter dated July 25 and delivered 
on July 29 has been received. 


Questions to @e examined by the con- 
P _ference, for the purpose of drafting uni- 
presented to you. it was without my au-. form texts, for reference in future modi- 
thority, consent or knowledge. fications of existing codes are extradi- 
“As all of my requests for a personal tion; offenses of desertion of family; car- 
interview have been denied, I feel that! rying weapons; willful use of any means 
it is a duty I owe to the public and myself | of endangering the public (terrorism); ac- 
to briefly state why I cannot comply with tions against persons engaged in immoral 
your request. | traffic. 7 
| “The statute creating the Federal Trade | = : 
_Commission says, ‘any commissioner may be | feelings toward me, to resign regardless of 
_ removed by the President for inefficiency, any legal question involved in the mat- 
neglect of duty or malfeasance in Office.’ | ter. * * * 
I must assume that the President and the, 


“I beg to suggest that by reason of the 


| United States Will Join | 


One involved Presidential | 


The same phrase as to re- |; 


The post-. 


President. 
Roosevelt announced the appointment of. 


public know the language .of this statute | 


“Congress intended that the Federal 
Trade Commission should be an independ- 
ent, semi-judicial, continuing body, at all 
times qualified to deal fairly and intelli- 
gently with matters that come before it. 
The statute provides for rotation in office 
‘of its members. The vital purpose of 
| these provisions was that the business of 
the country might at all times have, in 
the often-quoted language of the Supreme 
Court, ‘a tribuna! appointed by law and 
informed by experience.’ The very pur- 
pose of the statute, it seems to me, is de- 
'stroyed by the power of the President to 
| remove a member of that body because he 
wants in his place a member of his own 


holds that the President has the unre- 
strained power to remove postmasters. 
There is no such decision made involving 
a statute similar to that creating the Fed- 
‘eral Trade Commission. * * *” 


The President's next letter was dated 
' Aug. 31 at Hyde Park and read: 


i “My dear Commissioner Humphrey: I 
am sure that I do not need to tell you 
that I would not wish to hurt you’in any 
way if it can possibly be avoided. and that 
is why I still hope that you will be will- 
ing to let me have vour resignation as a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission. 
“You will, I know, realize that I do not 
feel that your mind and my mind go along 
together on either the policies or the ad- 
ministering of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and frankly, I think it is best for the 
people of this country that I should. have 
full confidence. 
_ “I have, as you know, delayed presenting 
this matter for many weeks. I am leaving 
today to return to Washington by water, 
and I shall not get there until next Tues- 
| day morning. I feel that for your sake 
and for mine, it would be much better if 
/you could see this point of view and let 
me have your resignation on any ground 
you may care to place it, when I return.” 


Mr. Humphrey,-on Sept. 11, wrote that 
he had “seen nothing” to indicate that 
their minds. were not going along together; 
‘that for the last four years the Commis- 


sion had been unanimous on questions of | 


policy. 

| He suggested he be permitted to make a 
statement before Secretaries Hull and 
‘Roper and Senator Byrns of South Caro- 
lina, if it was impossible for him to see 
| the President. 


| He wrote again on Sept. 27: 

| “My dear Mr. President: It is my under- 
| Standing that you desire me to consider 
the question as to whether it would not be 
best for the public good, in view of your 


“IT am well aware of the decision that 


wide publicity given to the controversy, 
the situation has been greatly changed. I 
want you to know that I did not give out 
a word of this publicity and tried to pre- 
vent it. This publicity clearly shows that 
if I leave the Commission, at once the 
matter will become a party issue. The 
comments that I have seen in the press, 
regardless of party affiliation, universally 
/condemned anything that would tend to- 
ward this result. * * * 

| “My resignation, after this wide public- 
'ity, would be, in my opinion, a great in- 
jury to the Commission and to the public.” 


Oct. 7, follows: 
“My dear Commissioner Humphrey: I 
‘am in receipt of your letter of Sept. 27. 
“Effective as of this date you are hereby 
removed from the office of commissioner 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Sin- 
cerely yours, 


“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


The Federal Trade Commission Oct. 9 
received the following letter from Mr. 
Humphrey: 

“Gentlemen: You have probably re- 
ceived a copy of the communication issued 
by the President, purporting to be an order 
removing me from office as a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
| “I refuse to recognize such order as valid, 
or as being within the President's rightful 
| powers. 
without warrant of law and is ineffectual. 
I am, therefore, notifying you that I am 
, Still a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
'mission and am ready and willing te exer- 
_cise the powers and functions of my said 
office, and to participate in all the delib- 
\erations and official actions of the Com- 
mission. 

“Should the Commision decide to deny 
|my said rights, then I ask that such action 
| be made of record, and a statement of the 
reasons for such action be made. If the 
Commission shall decide the,matter in my 
favor, I shall continue to perform the 
duties of my said office. 


_ “Respectfully submitted. 
. “W, E. HUMPHREY.” 


The Commission replied to the letter as 
| follows: : 

“Whereas, we are advised that the Presi- 
dent has issued and Hon. William E. Hum- 
phrey has received the following order, to- 
wit: (President's letter of Oct. 7) 

“And, whereas the members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recognize the va- 
lidity of said Executive Order removing 
Mr. Humphrey; 


‘recognize Mr. Humphrey as a member of 
‘the Federal Trade Commission.” 


LABOR BOYCOTT OF NATIONS | 
FORBIDDING TRADE UNIONS 


‘Organized Workers Directed to Patronize Only Retail 
| Stores Which Display Union Emblem 


The American Federation of Labor, this 


week, called upon its 4.000.000 mem- | 
bers to patronize only those retail stores . 


that fly the Blue Eagle emblem of the 
National Recovery Administration as well 
as the union emblem. 

The Federation also asked for a boy- 
-cott against goods and services of Ger- 


many. Italy, Russia, China and “any other | 


country” that forbids free trade unionism. 
The resolution joining the Blue Eagle 
-and the union emblem as requirements 
to obtain the trade of union members, 
follows: 
Whereas, the interest of the -entire labor 
movement is centered at this time upon the 
National Recovery Act. its operation and ad- 
ministrtion; and 
Whereas, the display of the NRA insignia 
by an enmiplover is a declaration of his cove- 
nant with the Government to observe all 
provisions of the code reguiationg the opera- 
tion of the industry in which he is en- 
gaged: and 
Whereas, all codes for the retail trade pro- 
vide that employes shall have the right to 
organize and bargain’ collectively 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from interference, restraint or 
coercion in the exercise of that right: and 
Whereas, there are millions of retail store 


through | 


‘employes who are still unorganized and who 
have no voice in the regulation of their 
working conditions; and 

Whereas, the Union Store Card of the Retail 
Clerks International Protective Association of- 
fers concrete evidence to the public that 
union clerks only are employed in a place 
‘of business where displayed, and that said 
‘card has been is°’ued upon the signing of a 
|collective bargaining agreement; and 
| Whereas, the presence of both the NRA in- 
signia and the Union Store Card is proof that 
|the employer is complying with all of the 
; provisions of the retail code; therefore. be it 

Resolved, that the American Federation of 
Labor recommends that its membership pa- 
tronize those retail establishments showing 
the Blue Eagle and also the Union Store Card 
cisplaved as a guarantee of fair wages and 
working conditions; and be it further 

Resolved, that the American Federation of 
Labor at its annual convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C.. directs all organizers to assist 
in the organization of retail store employes. 
and urges that the demand for the Union 
Stare Card be fostered and encouraged by the 
,members of all affiliated organizations. 

Your committee approves the resolution. 
but recommends the following addition 
_ thereto: 

That preference be given to al! places where 
union emblems are displayed, or union but- 
tons worn, to indicate membership; and that 
we wse our purchasing power aj all times 
by giving preference to union label good:. 


“I thank you for vour expressions of | 


confidence and consideration, and they are | 


received in the same spirit in which they 
are given. * * * 


“As vou well understand, I have lost all | 


professional and business connections after 
being out of practice for nine years. Nat- 
urally I should like to consult my friends 
as to my future actions. Some of these 
friends, as you probably know, live in 
Seattle—my home. Such nvatters cannot 
be discussed satisfactorily by correspond- 
ence. 

“May I add that I do not feel that I go 
beyond right or courtesy when I suggest a 
reasonable time in which to consult my 
friends in regard to future actions. Sin- 
cerely yours, 

“W. E. HUMPHREY.” 


Telegram, Aug. 4, from the President at | 


Hyde Park to Mr. Humphrey: 


“I have vour letter and I fully appre- | 
ciate vour desire to have a little time to 


make arrangements. Therefore I am ac- 
cepting your resignation, but not to take 
effect until Aug. 15. Please acknowledge 
receipt.” 


Letter, Aug. 10, from Mr. Humphrey to 
the President: 

“My dear Mr. President: In acknowl- 
edging your telegram o! Aug. 4, I thank 
you for the courtesy and consideration 
shown. You say, ‘I am accepting your 
resignation. In this you are in error, 
as I have not tendered my resignation as 
a member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and cannot do so. If any document 


purporting to be my resignation has been . 


PLAY 


IIEAR those big football thrills clearly, distinctly! 


Have your dealer test your tubes and replace the 


or Cunningham Radio 


weak ones with the world’s finest RCA Radiotrons 


Tubes —the only tubes 


guaranteed by RCA. Be sure they are genuine— 
accept no substitute—for only these two tubes are 
made in the world’s greatest 


unningham 
adiotron 


radio laboratories under the 
personal supervision of 
world-famous RCA 
engineers...builtfor 
clear, faithful tone, 
highest efficiency, | 
long life. | 


Radiowy 


The President's letter of dismissal, dated 


I am convinced that the order is |.. 


“Therefore, we hereby decline to further | 


| SIDELIGHTS 
OF 


NRA CODES 


Interesting Features Found in 
Agreements Submitted 
By Industries 


HEN is a ship a boat, or when is a 
boat a ship? 
Confusion has been created in the 


according to Deputy Administrator W. H. 
Davis, because some members of that in- 
dustry have distributed circulars giving 
the impression that a code has been ap- 
proved by the NRA. 


A code has bee.: approved for the ship- 
building and ship repairing industry, but 
further hearings are to be held to deter- 
mine whether the boatbuilding and boat 


‘repairing group should be included under 


that code or have a separate set of regu- 
lations. 

Hearings will be held, says Mr. Davis, to 
arrive at a satisfactory definition of what 
constitutes a “boat” and a “ship.” 

A FORMER Secretary of War, Patrick 
J. Hurley, prescnted the code proposed 
for the contracting and retail division 


of the plumbing industry at a hearing 
Oct. 10. 


ENATOR GLASS ‘(Dem.), of Virginia, 

stated, Oct. 10, that he has declined 
to sign “any blanket agreement to let 
anybody run my business.” and his two 
newspapers at Lynchburg, Va., conse- 
quently do not display the Blue Eagle. 
These papers, however, the Senator said, 
went on a five-day week basis seven 


boatbuilding and boat repairing industry, | 


months before the National Recovery Act 


was proposed and the wage scale “is| 


much above the requirements of the 


| NRA.” 


When a code for newspapers is adopted, 
Senator Glass added, he will consider 
whether to observe it, or not. 


tie BLUE EAGLE is going to the South 
Pole. 

Admiral Richard E. Byrd, who is 
making a second expedition to the south- 
ern end of the earth, has sent a signed 
PRA to the NRA. He asked, however, 
for an exception in the provision for an 
8-hour day he proposes for the members 
of his force. This exception provides that 
there shall be no limitation in the hours 
of labor in preparation for exploratory 
flights or in the consummation thereof, 
or in rescue work. 

The wage question is not involved in 
this case, since the members of the ex- 


pedition are dollar-a-year men. 


there is a shortage of 
labor in at least one line of activity 
in Los Angeles. The NRA announces re- 
ceipt of a letter from a factory there en- 
gaged in the manufacture of men’s shirts, 
stating that an advertisement for~ opera- 
tors brought only two replies from women 
seeking work. 


HERE are furniture factories in more 

than 550 cities and towns in tMe United 
States, according to a testimony at a 
hearing on a code for the furniture manu- 
facturing industry, and there are from 800 
to 1,000 idle plants awaiting possible re- 
opening. 


MAJORITY of an industry or trade 

can put into a code “anything they 
want and it is likely that the Adminis- 
trator will approve it even if in some 
cases, ordinarily speaking, it is illegal,” 
according to Assistant Deputy Adminis- 
trator George Brady. The statement was 
made Oct. 9 at a hearing on a proposed 
code for the construction machinery dis- 
tributing trade. 


| 


Repayment of Reconstruction Loans 
Averages 28 Cents on the Dollar 


Operating Banks, Farmers and Farm Financ- 
| ing Institutions Make Best Returns 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora-| which the Corporation borrowed from 
tion has collected an average of 28 cents| the Treasury. 
on every one of the three billion or morc; Banks which are operating have been 
dollars which it loaned during the first! the heaviest borrowers, to a total of 
0 months of its existence. $1.293,000,000. They have also made the 
| Reports made public by the Corpora- best record on repayments, returning 
ition showing its condition on Sept. 30, a $610,794,951 or an average of 47 cents on 
'vear and eight months after its forma- | every dollar. 
f The next two largest borrowers, how- 


‘tion, show cash advances of $3,096,691,789 | t bo 
‘in that period and repayments of $878,- ever, have not maintain similar records 
985,793, or 28 per cent. /on repayments. States borrowing for re- 
| Returns on the various classes of loans|licf have taken $465,000,000, the second 
|into which the Corporation has gone have largest amount, and repaid only two- 
| varied from an average of 47 cents on tenths of a cent on a dollar. Railroads, 
‘the dollar given to going banks to an! obtaining $382,000,000, have returned 13 


‘average of two-tenths of a mill on the! cents on the dollar. 


‘dollar given to banks in the process of 
reorganization. 

| Because all the money disbursed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
| been borrowed by the Treasury and added 
‘to the public debt, that part which is not 
‘recovered through repayments must come 
out of taxes and general revenues. 

Operating banks, farmers and agri- 
cultural financing institutions are three 
types of borrowers from the huge Cor- 
poration credit pool which thus far have 
made the best record on repayments. 

On the other hand, borrowers for self- 
liquidating projects, States borrowing for 
relief and banks in the process of re- 
organization have returned only small 
amounts of their Government money. 
Still other agencies, such as the Federal 
land banks, the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, and the Home Loan Banks, have 
been given outright grants of money 


| Farmers, who in the 1932 season ar- 
‘ranged seed loans from the Corporation 
‘through the Secretary of Agriculture, 
|rank next to the operating banks as the 
‘most prompt to repay. Obtaining about 
$64,000,000 last year, they have repaid 
| 40 per cent. This season they borrowed 
$57,000,000 and have returned 15 cents 
on the dollar thus far. 


Agricultural financing institutions, bro- 
rowing $280,000,000, have repaid 35 per 
cent, achieving the third best record. 

The various classes of borrowers and 
|the cents per dollar they have repaid 
are: Operating banks, 47 cents; farmers, 

1932 season, 40 cents; agricultural finance 
ing institutions, 35 cents; insurance com- 
panies, 21 cents; mortgage institutions, 18 
‘cents; farmers, 1933 season, 15 cents; 
railroads, 13 cents; States for relief, 2 
cent; self-liquidating projects, .1 cent; 
| and reorganizing banks, .02 cent. 


1933, & Myzrs Tosacco Co, 


question. 


something. 


what makes 
a ci garette 
taste better 


HAT makes anything taste 
better? It’s what is in it 
that makes a thing taste better, 
CHESTERFIELDS taste better be- 
cause we buy ripe tobaccos. These 
ripe tobaccos are aged two and a 
half years—thirty months. During 
this time the tobaccos improve— 
just like wine improves by ageing. 
CHESTERFIELDS taste better be- 
cause they have the right kind of 
home-grown tobaccos and Turkish 
Tobaccos ‘“‘welded together.” 
We hope this answers your 


the cigarette that's MILDER 


the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 
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Proposed Change 


In Cotton Textile 


Code Provisions 


Addition of Other Branches 
Of the Industry Suggested ; 
Code Approved for the 


Silk Textile Industry 


Proposed modification of the cotton tex- 
tile code, the first code to be approved by 
President Roosevelt under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, were t?f® subject of 
a hearing Oct. 9, before Deputy Adminis- | 


trator A. D. Whiteside. 


The Cotton Textile Institute presented 
the proposals, which would include under 
the cotton textile code the finishing of 
fabric, whether wover of cotton or syn- 
thetic fiber, or a mixture of both; all steps 
in the manufacture of cotton thread and 
in the production of mercerized yarn, and 
the printing, piece-dyeing, starching and 
It was proposed 
various 
branches affected should be permitted to 


drying of cotton fabric. 


that representatives from the 


serve on the single code authority. 


| 


A code for the silk textile industry was | 
approved, Oct. 7, by President Roosevelt. | 
fixing minimum wage levels the same as 


those of the cotton textile code. 


This | 


code, as well as the proposed modifications | 


of the cotton textile code, was attacked by 
representatives of the textile workers, par- 
ticularly groups from Paterson, N. J. 


where silk workers are on strike. 
Mill Owners’ Arguments 


George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, pointed out in a support- 
ing brief submitted at the hearing, Oct. 9, 
that the cotton textile code was the first 
to be given hearing and approval, and that 
for the sake of speed it gave consideration 
only to the basic structure of the industry. 

Certain branches, he declared, later pro- 
posed separate codes, with rayon weaving 
being included by Executive Order under 
the cotton code, and silk mills having 
rayon weaving electing to come under the 


silk code. 


A consideration of finishing processes, 
Mr. Sloan stated, led to the belief that the 
logical course for the cotton industry was 
to extend operations of a consolidated code 
to include also the finishing of rayon 
where such was carried on by cotton 
He declared that rayon operations 
of silk mills, or of mills whose operation 
is exclusively on rayon, would be exempted 
from modifications now proposed by the 


mills. 


cotton textile group. 
Employment and Wages 


Mr. Sloan said that total employees in 
the industry had risen from 320,000 in 
March of this year to a total of 466,000 
at the close of the first week in Septem- 
This latter figure, he stated, equaled 
‘ the total employment in peak months of 
‘1926. Mr. Sloan stated that in the period 
between July 15 and Aug. 15 of this year 
there had been an increase of 55 per cent 
in the average wage paid 96 per cent of 
the industry’s employes, and that monthly 
pa rolls of members of the Cotton Textile 
Institute had increased from $15,300,000 in 
May to an estimated $27,000,000 in Sep- 


ber. 


tember. 
Figures Disputed 


The figures were repeated by Mr. White- 
side in reply to a statement by Thomas F. 
McMahon; president of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, that the opera- 
tion of the code has not been successful. 

Mr. McMahon disputed the figures, say- 
ing they were based 9n employment for 
one or two days a week, but Mr. White- 
side asserted that they were based on 


full-time employment. 


Mr. McMahon also declared that two. 
shifts of 30 hours each per week for 


operation of productive machines would 
The code 


be sufficient to supply demands. 


| 


provides for machine operation in two’ 


shifts of 40 hours each. 
Senator Kean 


of employment. 


put people back to work. 


Mr. Whiteside observed that the Sen- 
irrelevant to the 


ator’s remarks were 
hearing. 


Rayon Industry 


Representative George N. Seger (Rep.), 
of Passaic, N. J., declared that the de- 
are 
reasonable and fair, adding that “I join. 


mands of the Paterson workers 


(Rep.), of New Jersey, 
spoke on behalf of the city of Paterson, 
“where, he said, 30,000 solk workers are out 
He said the payrolls in 
that city have been decreased by $500,000 
as a result of strikes in the silk industry, 
and urged that the NRA take action to 


them in an appeal for just treatment at 


the hands of the NRA.” 


insisted that the finishing of rayon should 


Portrait by Harris & Ewing. 


Harry L. Hopkins: 


Millions of Dollars at 


His Disposal to 
Aid Needy 


“Tow much is a million dollars? 
This question, highly important 
to its youthful proponent, received no 
answer. He scuffed his bare toes 
thoughtfully through the soft, warm 
dust as he and his comrades moved 


along the country road. 
After a while he repeated it. This 
time it brought a response, but not one 


| which gave much aid and comfort to the 
Francis J. Gorman, vice president ‘of| 


the United Textile Workers of America, 


be governed by the silk code rather than! 


that for cotton. 


code. 


code. 
Minimum Wage Scales 


The minimum wages fixed in the cotton 
and silk codes were opposed: by. numerous 
various 
The 
differential against workers in the South 


labor witnesses, who proposed 
higher figures for different groups. 


also was opposed. 


Work on Norris Dam 


In Tennessee Rushed 


Actual Construction May Begin 
‘Two Months Ahead of Date Set 


Other representatives of 
textile workers also opposed the inclusion 
of bleaching, dyeing, printing and finish- 
ing employes under the cotton textile 
It was asserted that rayon and silk 
workers are of the belief that their prod- 
ucts are entirely separate from cotton 
and should be produced under a separate: 


Actual construction of the Norris Dam) 
at Cove Creek, near Knoxville, Tenn., as a| 
part of the Tennessee Valley develop-. 
ment, may be under way in November, | 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority has: 
called for bids on 675 miles of copper | 


wire for the electric transmission 


line | 


which is to connect the Muscle Shoals) 


power plant-with the new dam. 


The Authority announced, Oct. 9, that 
preliminary work on the Norris Dam | 


project has progressed so rapidly that the! 
work of construction probably will be 
Started about two months in advance of) 


the time first contemplated. 


The transmission line to be constructed: 
from Muscle Shoals will furnish power | 


for the work at Norris Dam and is, in- 
tended primarily as a tie line to connect 


the Wilson Dam power at Muscle Shoal 


at Norris Dam. 


Later another line will be constructed 


| 


with the generators later to be installed | 


| 


along a different route so as to afford a’ 


provide against interruption 


of 
due to storms or accidents. 


The initial line will be 226 miles in 
length and will come within 23 miles of 
Tenn., and 18 miles of 


Chattanooga, 
Knoxville. 


‘wider distribution of power as wel) as to| 
service 


enquirer. It was not even addressed to 
him. 

“Huh. Listen to Harry,” commented 
one of his companions with small def- 
erence in his tones, “why I betcha he 
wouldn’t even know a million dollars if 
he saw it—or even a thousand—or even 
twenty-five dollars.” 

“Well, I've got a right to ask, haven’t 
I?” replied Harry, standing squarely on 
his rights. “And what's more, I betcha 
you don’t even know yourself. You 
don’t know if there's a million corn- 
stalks in that field, even.” 

Apparently it was felt that the sub- 
ject should be changed. So, at this 
point, Harry’s older brother, who hap- 
pened to be strategically placed imme- 
diately behind him, raised one knee in a 
Ciplomatic but inelegant impulsion 
which projected the inquirer forward 
and rendered further philosophic ob- 
servation impossible. ; 

“Never mind about the corn in that 
field,”’ came the insulting suggestion on 
the heels of the injury. “Just mind 
that the cow don’t get in there or you'll 
be getting about a million whacks on 
some place where they'll do you good.” 

Thus driven cow-ward, Harry let the 
matter drop. 


Small Town Boy 


Now Dispenses Millions 


Perhaps the conversation above re- 
ported never quite took place. It is ad- 
mitted that no transcript is available. 
But it is safe to say that it is a little 
more than mere legend, since dealing 
thus gallantly in millions was ever as 
much a divertisement of youth as run- 
ning imaginary express trains, or sail- 
ing phantom battleships. 

When and if it happened and if and 
when it happened to be overheard by 
some of the good folk in that little Iowa 
town, it probably received scant con- 
sideration. But what would those same 
possible listeners have said if they could 
have looked ahead through the vista 
of years that stretched from that quiet 
Iowa Summer to this present turbulent 
Washington environment recog- 
nized that same barefoot boy, now in 
his early forties, not merely ruminating 
over hypothetical millions but dispens- 
Ing actual Ones at the rate of one a 
day?—sc much for the long, long 
thoughts of youth. 

Harry L. Hopkins was a poor boy, but 


Who Holds 


by no means poverty-stricken. His 
father was a harness-maker by trade— 
an occupation whose star could hardly 
be said to be in the ascendency in the 
nineties. The family’s affairs had al- 
ready suffered painfully in the panic of 


1893, three years after Harry first saw — 


the light across the prairies that sur- 
round Sioux City, Iowa. 


As we follow him down the road in 
Grinnell, Iowa, things look somewhat 
better. There is a harness shop in 
town; but there is a cloud, perhaps no 
bigger than a man’s hand, on the 
horizon. A cloud of dust that is to grow 
until it bursts and reveals the wonder- 
ful and awful horseless carriage, a 
demon that wore no harness-maker’s 
collar and drove without even a single 
leather rein. 


Period of Growing Up | 
And Getting Educated 


The shadow of these tmpending events 
did not particularly disturb the grow- 
ing boy, nor his sister and four brothers. 
They already knew their destiny. They 
were going to college. This was under- 
stood, since the deciding, factor which 
brought the family to Grinnell in the 
first place was the mother’s determina- 
tion to settle the children in a college 
town. 

Folks in Grinnell liked the Hopkinses. 
And “everybody knew Harry.” as one 
old-timer remarked the other day, 
adding, “just to look at those Hopkins 


boys you knew they would get some- 


where.” They did—and the daughter, 
too, who, perhaps, had more to do than 
anyone else with starting the one who 
got the farthest. : 

Heritage played its part and environ- 
ment certainly seemed to have a potent 
influence in charting the course that 
took Harry L. Hopkins from college to 
one of the most important jobs in the 
national recovery program as Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator in two 
rapid decades. 

His grandparents were Yankee stock— 
State of Maine and later Massachusetts. 
From the little town of Amesbury, 
Grandfather Hopkins marched off to 
fight the Confederates. After the Civil 
War the family went to Iowa. Harry’s 

father was born and thus began the 

first micddle-western generation of the 
Hopkins family. It was given an addi- 
tional exotic touch by Mr. Hopkins’ mar- 
riage with a Canadian girl. 

The Hopkinses were .by no means the 
first Yankees to desert their rocky pas- 
tures and their halls of culture in New 
England for new homes in Iowa. The 
town of Grinnell was a bit of trans- 
planted New England. 

The schoolmaster has always been a 
figure in the New England scene and it 
was a Harvard man who founded Grin- 
nell College. Its faculty traditionally was 
filed with Harvard men. Originally 
Congregational and strongly, sectarian, 
the “missionary spirit” in its literal 
sense was a part of the college life. For 
years it sent its graduates to teach Jin 
its school in China. Grinnell boasted 
@ missionary home. 

This spirit of sociar service, long the 


especial ward of: the church, was in- 
Stilled into the undergradaute body of 
the college. Many graduates have taken 
prominent places in various branches 
of welfare work in the Nation and else- 
where. 

This undoubtedly served to set an in- 
delible mark on young Harry Hopkins 
as it had upon his sister before him. 
She had specialized in this field, and 
was the first professional social worker 
in the community. Mrs. Hopkins her- 
self was another strong influence on 
the boy’s career, as she was active in 
church affairs and became president of 
the Home Missionary Society of the 
State. 

But it was the atmosphere rather 

an the creed or doctrine of the move- 
ment which he absorbed. Along with it 


he developed, quite likely as a heritage. 


from his father, a genial social interest 
in the society of men which has stood 
him in good stead in his work. He has 
been described. as “a public welfare 
worker who can get along with poli- 
ticians.” 


College Activities; 
Popularity as Student 


For a time the boys helped in the 
harness and leather goods shop, and 
here had plenty of opportunity to hear 
the gossip of sporis as well as politics. 
Mr. Hopkins senior was a champion 
bowler, an art practiced with no little 
verve and enthusiasm in many places 
especially in the midle west to this 
day. 

By the time he was ready to attend 
college this boy who was “going to get 
some place” was well on his way. He 
was active and popular in the student 
body and one of the athletic heroes as 
Varsity basketball player. Basketball 
in Iowa, be it remembered, has every 
right, on the basis of widespread in- 
terest, to be classified as a major sport. 
He played baseball, too, and was active 
in the college Y. M. C. A. work. 

While he was enjoying this side of his 
academic training it is doubtful if he 
realized that his career was marked out 
for him. In any case, he had about de- 
cided, on graduation; to try his luck-at 
running a newspaper in Montana. But 
stronger influences were at work from 
without as well as within. 

When one of his professors lined up 
a job for him running a boy’s camp, 
he took it. There was no thought in 
his mind of looking for a job around 
town. But there was probably also small 
thought of the thing which many of 
those who had watched the development 
of this energetic and determined boy, 
realized; namely, that he was too big 
for the town. But he was and off he 
went, with no less an arena than the 
Nation’s metropolis, as his destination. 

It was no great shakes for an athlete 
and the son of an athlete who was a 
natural organizer to handle a _ boy's 
camp. But it was the beginning of a 
career that got under way in earnest 
on his next assignment. He got a job 
with the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor. 


looked familiar. 


friends. He held it until 1917, when he 
was appointed to the Board of Civil 
Welfare of the City of New York in 
charge of widows’ pensions. 

In the war Mr. Hopkins found his 
proper niche—the Red Cross. He was 
sent to New Orleans where he served 
through the hostilities and into the 
post-war period. At first head of the 
Gulf Division, he was later transferred 
to Atlanta, headquarters of a greatly 
enlarged territory where he remained 
until 1922, 


Builder of Organization 
For Preventing Tuberculosis 


He then rejoined the Association for 
the Improvement of the Condition of 
the Poor, a testimony to the record 
he was steadily embellishing with new 
achievements. Then came the oppor- 
tunity in which he found his greatest 
satisfaction and the field which gave 
him scope for work that paved the way 
directly for his present position. He 
became connected with the organiza- 
tion working for the prevention of tu- 
berculosis. 

What he did in this connection is 
best described in a sentence printed in 
a leading sociological journal which de- 
scribes him as “the man who turned a 
local committee into the New York Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association”—a 
well-knit, state-wide organization. 

He was now wideiy recognized as an 
organizer and an administrator. It was 
logical that then Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt should call upon him in 1931 
to be director and later chairman of 
the board of the New York State Tem- 
porary Relief Administration. In that 
poly-worded title one word is worth 
noting, for it is the common factor in 
the welfare philosophies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry L. Hopkins. 

Both men dislike relief as such. Both 
have seen the danger of trying to cure 
the symptoms instead of the disease. 
Both believe in the medicinal value but 
shrink from habit-forming qualities of 
grants that become pauperizing doles. 

For one year and a half Mr. Hopkins, 


with Governor Roosevelt not far from | 
his elbow, battled with a problem which | 


in miniature duplicated the one both 
were to face later. New York State had 
her stricken farmers, her stagnated one- 
industry towns, her big-city transient 
and static unemployed, her backward 
rural and mountain communities—in 
short almost every type of situation 
that the Nation. as a whole presented. 

Together they worked with a two- 
fold purpose: To alieviate the imme- 
diate ils, and to pave the way for re- 
habilitation of the thousands of up- 
right, capable, once-independent men 


and women victimized by. a situation’ 


over which they had no part 
making. 


Call to Administration 
Of National Relief 


When President Roosevelt arrived at 
the White House the national relief 
problem was dropped into his lap. It 
It bore the rags and 


in the 


He handled it well and he made patches of an old order inadequatiey 


RATOR OF THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Single-shift Plan | 
In Furniture Code 
Cause of Discord 


Oregon Manufacturers Con- 
tend 2,000 Men Would 
Be Thrown Out of Work 


Under Provision 


The NRA is confronted with the prob- 
lem of approving a code prohibition 
against increase in existing facilities for. 
manufacture of furniture and limiting 
operations to one shift, as urged by the 
industry’s code committee, in the face 
of claims that the one-shift provision 
would force 2,000 furniture workers out 
of employment at Portland, Oreg. 

A hearing was held, Oct. 9, on a code 
submitted on behalf of the National As- 
‘sociation of Furniture Manufacturers and 
the Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association. Robert W. Irwin, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., chairman of the code com- 
mittee, stated that the industry suffered 
a 20 per cent loss in 1932. He said that 
an “anti-piracy” section, the prohibition 
against increasing existing facilities and 
the one-shift plan were looked to by the 
industry as “life-savers.” 

Effect on Employment 

F. V. Dodson, vice president of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, testified 
that the one-shift proposal, if adopted, 
would throw more people out of work in 
Portland than all the local relief agencies 
of the city had been able to place on jobs. 

Two of the largest furniture factories 
in the United States are located in Port-. 
land, according to the testimony, and they 
are working to their utmost capacity with 
three shift a day. 

H. A. Green, president of one of these 
companies, declared that if his: factory 
should be compelled to reduce its opera- , 
tions to one shift a day and discharge 
hundreds of employes “it would wreck the 
NRA program in Oregon.” 


Signature to Be Withheld 

O. A. Neil, counsel for the other com- 
pany, asserted that his clients would re- 
fuse to sign the code if the one-shift 
limitation is retained. 

Dr. A. P. Heake, managing director of 
the National Association of Furniture 
Manufacturers, stated that the number of 
employes in the industry was reduced from 
154,000 in 1929 to 75,000 in the worst of 
the depression; but this number now has 
gone up to about 120,000. He also said 
wages have been increased on an ‘aver- 
age of 20 per cent, fully restoring them > 
to the 1929 levels. 

“Most if not all of our trouble,” said 
Dr. Haake, “has arisen out of efforts by 
manufacturers to make more furniture 
than could be sold—to get more business 
than there was business to be had. That, 
in a sentence, sums up the situation.” 

The hearing was adjourned by As- 
sistant Deputy Administrator Barton W. 
Murray with the comment that it was 
evident more time would be required to 
work out a satisfactory code. 


Vocational Instruction 


Nation’s Purse Strings for Relief of Needy 


Small Town Boy Who 


Has Grown Up to 
Leadership 


covering a new problem—but one as we 
have seen, that Mr. Roosevelt had al- 
ready dealt with on a smaller scale. 

The Wagner bill, with all its opposi- 
tion and controversy was passed. That 
moment Harry L. Hopkins’ telephone 
rang and he heard orders. That was 
Saturday; Monday he was at his desk 
in Washington. 

The story of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration has been recorded 
in many a revealing chapter in this 
paper. It is far from told as the first 
pages of newspapers day after day 
testify. 

The powers of the Emergency Relief 
Administrator are large. Harry L. 
Hopkins can wield them. He has the 


quality of successful dictatorship that. 


takes counsel, hears pleas, acts. 

His striking feature is his piercing 
grey eyes. They look straight at you and 
sometimes, it seems, through you. In 
them shines the zeal of a man with the 
“best comparable experience’—as one 
worker has put it—for the tremendous 
task he must accomplish. ‘“Mass-relief” 
they call it—helping to lift the personal 
burden of a stricken people. 


Under Office of Education 


The functions of the Federal Board for 
Vocational “Education were transferred, 
Oct. 12, to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. 

The action was announced by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, 
in compliance with an Executive Order 
issued June 10 by President Roosevelt, 
The Board will be organized as a major 
subdivision of the Office of Education. 


COURSE YOU 
CAN AFFORD THE. 


lacksfone 


OW pleasant it is to 

give The Blackstone 
as your address when you 
phone your friends and 
business contacts in Chi. 
eago. Your travel budget 
can easily include this dis- 
tinction. All the traditional 
luxury and flawless serv- 
ice of The Blackstone re- 


mains—only the rates have 
been turned 
sharply down- | 


ward, begin- 
ning at $4.00, 


Benj. H. Marshall 
President 
Geo. W. Lindholm 
Operating Mer. 


night with ARGOSY ... 
adventure stories. 


novels, short stories and 
your eves, 


FRANK L, PACKARD, 


issue... 


10¢ 


The LA RGE type and non-glaring paper, help you en- 
joy ARGOSY’S intensely interesting and satisfying 


F.V.W. MASON and many other well-known authors 
have some glorious yarns ready for you in the Oct. 21st 


ON SALE 


ARGOSY 


TONIGHT 


Relax your nerves: soothe a tense and tired body to- 


the best weekly magazine of 


novelettes without straining 


LIEUT. JOHN HOPPER, 
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Diverse Group of 
Projects to Be 
Constructed 


(THREE BILLION, three hundred mil- 

lion dollars is a lot of money for 
any country to spend, and since that 
is the sum that the Government is 
to pour into public works, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: What kind of 
public works? 


It is an emergency fund, this three | 
billion dollars. It was voted by Con- 
gress with the idea of staging a great 
national program of construction. 
Behind this was the desire to put 
millions to work and make needed 
improvements in the Nation’s physi- 
cal equipment. 

And right there the same question 
comes up, in a Slightly different 
form: After the work has been done, 
and the money spent, what will we 
have to show for it. 

In its ordinary use, of course, the 
term public works creates a picture 
of great Government buildings, river 
channels, harbors, bridges, highways, 
and projects of a similar type. 

But’ this public works program is 
no ordinary proposition. If is an 
emergency program, one of the steps 
taken by the Nation to whip the de- 
pression. Because it is an emergency 
program, a lot of “public works proj- 
ects” have been approved that would 
have raised an eyebrow a year or more 
ago if they had been so classified. 

A birdseye view of the whole pro- 
gram is offered in the accompanying 
chart. It tells at a glance what the 
money will be used for, but it is just 
a@ summary, a quick resume of what 
will be done with the money provided 
by Congress. 

So there is a lot that the chart 
cannot tell. It cannot give a search- 
ing analysis gf individual projects. 
And in a study of the details, the fine 
points, there is to be found a wealth 
of interesting sidelights on the scope 
of the whole program. 

Projects Are Myriad 

The half-way point has_ been 
reached in allotting the $3,300,000,000. 
The total amount awarded up to Oct. 
9 was $1,665,665,005. 

Therefore it is a good time to take 
stock, to see just where the money 
is going. 

It is a diverse list of projects, this 
public works layout. 

For instance, there is the $400,000,- 
000 item for Federal-aid highways, as 
provided by law. 

And then there is the $50 item for a 


tion, just a few feet over the District’ 
of Columbia line, in Takoma Park, Md. 

From the largest to the smallest. 
items there are hundreds of projects | 
and in general they involve some 
sort of construction. But at the same: 
- time, there are dozens of projects 
which require a lot of stretching of 


the imagination if they are to be: 


classified as public works. 
Millions for Cotton 

» Chief among these is the $100,000,000 
provided by Congress for the use of 
the Farm Credit Administration. In 
general, it is to be used for farm pro- 
duction and marketing activities. 

Actually, the better part of $50,000,- 
000 is being used by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration to pay off 
the Farm Credit Administration for | 


more than two million bales of sur- | Development of Great Smoky Na-/ power project. 


phis cotton which the old Farm Board | 
took off the market in 1930. 

The AAA has been giving farmers | 
options to buy this cotton at 6 cents' 
a pound, well under market quota-. 


tions, a part of the reward for plow-. 


ing under their cotton fields. 
That takes’ up about half of the! 


$100,000,000. A little of the remain-| 
is being used to organize | 


ing half 
commodity credit corporations. No. 
plans have been announced to or 
the rest of the money. 

For Sprinkler Systems 


There isn’t the slightest resemblance | 


to construction in this $100,000,000. 


farm item, but the rest of the agri-. 


cultural fund of $113,672,019 allotted | 
to date involves a lot of little building | 
projects. 


Take the $340,000 allotment for the | ing Winter. 


Department of Agriculture. It is typi-| 
cal. About $125,000 will be used to 


install an automatic sprinkler sys- ‘ing September, 
tem in several department buildings.’ qyoeust being material’ Since April 


And another $6,000 will go for an in- | 
cinerator to dispose of trash. 

Or the $549,240 for the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. It involves a long! 
list of small buildings and repairs, | 


such as: $7,500 to complete a poultry-| 


fattening building at Beltsville, Md.; | 
$6.000 to remove stumps; 


Birds, Bees, Insects 
Then there is the Biological Survey. 


It gets almost a million dollars and | 


most of it will go for improvements | 


on animal experiment stations ana|G@Overnment agencies as authentic, 
bird and game refuges in many States. | 


Also. they will get some special boats | 
for patrol work in enforcing the Mi- 


will cost $34,650. 
will be spent for equipment used in| 
enforcing the Alaska game laws. 

So the birds and the bees, the 
farmer and the city man, the laborer. 
and the skilled worker—all will share | 
somewhere in the money allotted to. 
agriculture. 

On the other hand, insects are go- | 
ing to get it in the neck, because the. 
Department will spend money in a 
number of places on insect eradication | 
and control. Besides, there will be | 
$4,850,620 spent to wipe out the gypsy | 

moth, white pine blister rust, black 
stem rust 0 of .grains, and $80, 000 for 
Dutch elm diseas 

For New Post eis 

Coming to the post office group, it 
is apparent that practically all of 
the money will be spent for postal 
buildings. The list shows that the 
largest is the annex in New York) 
City, followed by the two parcel post’! 
buildings, one at Boston, the other at! 


AGRICULTUR RE 
$113,672,019 


IRRIGATION AND POWER 
$202, 139,050 


HIGHWAYS AND FOREST ROADS 
¢451,503,000 


3 Billion Available: 


Chicken Coops to 
Huge Dams 


$100,000,000- ABSORB LOSS ON 
FARM BOARD COTTON PURCHASE, ETC. 
$5,630,000- EROSION CONTROL 
$5,499,427- PLANT DISEASE CONTROL 
'$971,550- BIOLOGICAL STUDIES 
$549,240-LIVESTOCK ACTIVITY 
$173,670-OAIRY STUDIES 
PROJECTS 


POST OFFICES 

$16,171,758 
$4,828,000 - ANNEX, NEW YORK 
$3,700,000 - PARCEL POST BLDG., BOSTON 


4] OTHER POST OFFICE BUILDINGS 
AND PROJECTS 


FORESTS AND PARKS 
$92,406, 


$71,037,315 - CONSERVATION CORPS 
$15,982,745 - FOREST IMPROVEMENTS 
$3,621,023~ NATIONAL PARK IMPROVEMENTS 


$63,000,000- COLUMBIA BASIN 
» | $50,000,000-TENNESSEE VALLEY 
$38,000,000- BOULDER CANYON 
$6,164, 050- INDIAN RESERVATION IRRIGATION | 
$400, 000~-STUDY OF ELECTRICITY RATES 


AND MISCELLANEOUS PROJECTS 


$400,000,000-FEDERAL AID HIGHWAYS 
#41,000,000-FOREST ROADS - TRAILS 
+},096,000-ALASKA ROADS 
$5,000,000- PUBLIC LAND ROADS 


$4,000,000- INDIAN ROADS 
AND MISCELLANEOUS PROJECTS 


“TOTAL FUND AVAILABLE-$3,300,000,000 
AMOUNT ALLOTTED ocr.9-$1,659, 077,173 


ALSO STATE PROJECTS 


HOUSING AND SU BSISTENCE 
$65,259,458 


$25,000,000-TO MAKE CITY UNEMPLOYED 
: SELF SUSTAINING ON SMALL TRACTS 
$40,259,458- SLUM CLEARANCE 

AND PROJECTS 


DEFENSE 
$328,376,240 
$238,000,000- NAVY 
$7, 000,000- SEACOAST DEFENSE 
$54, 709,358-ARMY HOUSING 
$1,130, 500~ SIX MARINE HOSPITALS 


ing and the Bureau of Public Roads, 
in charge of the road phase of the 
public works set-up, has let down the 
bars and removed a lot of,red tape 
in an effort to speed up construction 
and to encourage submission of new 
projects. 

Electric and gas projects will take 
only $252,000. Several small munici- 
pal plants are included. 

Federal-aid highways are outstand- 
ing in the road program. Congress 
provided that $400,000,000 be spent 
this year for the purpose. Forest 
roads and trails are to be built with 
a $41,000,000 allotment. Other roads 
include: Alaska, $1,096,000; Indian 
reservations, $4,000,000, and public 
land roads, $5,000,000. 

Clearing Away Slums 

In the field of housing and subsist- 
ence farming the public works pro- 
gram enters an almost uncharted 
field. Most of the housing projects 
are of a semipublic nature, and Sec- 
retary Ickes, Public Works Adminis- 
trator, says that private enterprise 
has failed to come forth with slum 
clearance plans suitable to the PWA. 

The Government makes loans to 
private limited dividend corporations, 
which agree to build under certain 
restrictions and to charge their ten- 


$1,550,000 -GREAT SMOKY 
AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SEE ALSO HIGHWA 


NATIONAL PARK | | 
PROJECTS | 


$6,000,000- MUNITIONS 
$856,985- STORM DAMAGE NAVY’ YARDS | 


STATE, COUNTY, MUNICIPAL 


_|$37,120,000- OTHER FLOOD 


"RIVERS AND HARBORS | 
$185,722,808 
$11,500,000- UPPER MISSISSIPPI DREDGING 


$7,000 ,000- MiSSISSIPP] FLOOD CONTROL 
$20,000,000- BONNEVILLE DAM 


| $14,153, 108- LOWER MISSOURI RIVER 
#35, 5,949, 700 OTHER PROJECTS 


| $19,597,489- WATERWORKS 
$19,449,445 - SEWAGE, DRAINAGE 


$|, 292,580~ STREETS 


$3, 821,800-SCHOOLS, RECREATION 
CONTROL 
$3,081,400 - HOSPITALS 

$49,506,387-BRIDGES . 


‘Richmond. The rest of the 
‘are scattered over the country, 


‘cities and town, and there are. eae park work and the value of timber will be used to build the Norris Dam Commission by the Public Works Ad- 


than 40 of them. 


| The activity in forests and parks is 


chicken coop at the entomology sta. | Unprecedented. More than $90,000,000 | 


in public works money is going into. 


‘the timberland and reservaiions of | 


‘the Nation, and this does not include 
‘forest roads and trails. 
Work in the Forests 


Three Government § agencies 


| are 


spending the greater part of this 
money. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps, with its 300,000 youths, is dress- 
ing up huge areas of wooded land and 
planting new trees. Cost to date, 
$71,037,315. 

The second agency is the Forest 


| the cost of living has advanced sub- 


$4,125 for a! 
manure pit; and so on down the list. | 


ing, increased in cost substantially |. 
eratory Bird Treaty Act, and the boats fom May to September, though the 
Another $184,700 | 


Service, which is spending nearly 


$16,000,000 on physical improvements | 


such as fire towers, buildings, fire- 
fighting equipment, electric lines and 
communication facilities. 

Third comes the National Park 


improvements in the national parks. 


tional Park will take $1, 550, 000. 


| for the Columbia basin, this fund go- 
Service, with $3,621,023 for similar! 


ANDO MISCELLANEOUS PROJECTS 


$37,500,000- HUDSON TRAFFIC TUNNEL 
$252,300~-ELECTRIC AND GAS PRQJECTS 


$13, 355,913-STATE, COUNTY ROADS 


aed OTHER FEDERAL PROJECTS 
ee $54, 584, 905 
1$1,130,000- N. R.A. EXPENSES 

$600,000- PUBLIC WORKS (OFF/CE) 
$5,225,202- LIGHTHOUSES, BUOYS 
-.1$24,833,535- COAST GUARO 
| NUMEROUS PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
AND DEPARTMENTAL | ITEMS 


4 Permanent benefits to the Nation | $50,000,000 has been allotted under 
are promised from the forest and mandate of Congress. This money 


;resources is expected to be increased and finance improvements all through 
considerably. ‘this valley. 
Rivers and Harbors |’ Exactly $38,000,000 has been allotted | 
Rivers and harbors will cut a good to continue work on the Boulder) 
slice out of the $3,000,000,000 fund. Canyon project, Colorado River. Work | 
More than $185,000,000 has been al- has been going on there for a couple | 
lotted already. of years. 
There will be channel deepening on | The Casper-Alcova reclamation 
the upper Mississippi and the lower , project in Wyoming is designed to 
Missouri rivers. Flood control proj- | bring boom days to this western re- 
ects will be carried out in the Mis-'| Sion and $22,700,000 has been ear- 


be used to defray the cost of exam- 


River between New York and Wee- 
ining power projects referred to the 


hawken, N. J. 

Waterworks, sewage and drainage 
systems consume $39,000,000 in all, 
and they are spread all the way from 
the smallest hamlets to the largest 
cities. Dozens of them have been 
‘approved and more are coming in 
every day. 

As in the case of most of the State 
and local works, 30 per cent of the 
cost is taRen care of by an outright 
be self-liquidating. Government gift and the rest usually 


ministration. Another share will take 
‘care of a study into the costs of the 
transmission of electricity from gen- 
erating stations to consumers. 
Besides these items there are 15 
smaller reclamation projects pretty 
well scattered over the West. Their 
total cost will be $15,415,000, allot- 
ments to date indicate. They are to 


'sissippi basin as well as a number of! marked for its construction. 
| scattered rivers and harbors projects.; Indian reservations will get $6,164,- | 
And the Bonneville Dam will be built 050 for a number of small irrigation | 
in Oregon on the Columbia River, projects which are to reclaim arid) 
the country’s second largest river. land. 
This dam also will be used for power | 
generation and will be part of the. 
Columbia basin development. 
For Power Projects 
Another $63,000,600 has been allotted | 


$400,000 for Planning | 
A little item of $400,000 goes to the. 
| Power Commission, but there isn’t 
‘much about this allotment that looks: 
like construction. Under the direc-. 
tion of the President, the Commission | 
will use the money to prepare a na-. 
tional plan of water power and de-. 
velopment and electric transmission. | 
| However, some of this money will’ 


ing mainly for the Grand Coulee Dam 
in the State of Washington, another | 


‘To _develop the. Tennessee Valley 


WINTER. OUTLOOK FOR HIGHER LIVING COSTS 


Advancing Prices. 
Of Food, Fuel 
And Rent 


|((osTs OF LIVING, particularly of 

“ food and fuel, are increasing 
|Steadily, with no apparent prospect 
of the wage earner’s household bur- 
dens being lightened during the com- 


For the fifth consecutive month the 
living costs of wage earners rose dur- 
the increase over 


of this year, which marked a low 
‘point over a period of many years, 


stantially. This September’s  esti- 
mated showing, however, is largely 
under living costs that prevailed in 
September, 1929, when the depres- 
sion began. 

Changes in the cost of living of 
wage earners, as estimated by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
data from which are accepted by 


show that food alone, the largest unit 
‘entering the element of cost of liv- 


September food level was far below 
the prices in the peak days of 1929. 
Recent Levels Fluctuate 
Rents or other housing costs of 
wage earners are a puzzling factor. 
They continued downward during 
May, June, July and August, but ad- 
vanced somewhat last month. This 
was the first time rents increased 
generally since September, 1930. The 
general rent level, however, is still 
‘substantially lower than in Septem- 
ber of last year and remarkably un- 
‘der rents that prevailed four years 

ago. 

Rentals are a hard problem for the 
statisticians. Sometimes an apart- 
ment may offer one to three months’ 
free rent as an inducement for an 
annualeor longer lease. Apartment 
prices often differ within the same lo- 
calities without any standard per 
room as a basis. 

Clothing prices are up. They have 


aside for State, county and municipal 


State and Local Work is financed by a Federal loan, with 

A cursory study of public works al- suitable security. 
lotments so far will show that by far| New-streets approved to date exceed 
the greater part are Federal projects. $1,000,000 in value. Schools and a 
Main reason for this situation is that: few recreation items such as small 
‘they are easy to get under way. Semi- | bathing beaches call for nearly $4,- 
public, State and municipal works are | 000, 000. 
slower in their evolution due to lo- 
cal red tape and legal obstacles. 

A total of $138,549,079 has been set 


Roads and Bridges 


more than $12,000,000 will be spent 
for bridge construction. State and 
construction. Outstanding here are|;county roads amount to $13,355,913, 
' the $37,000,000 grant to New York City! largest part of which is a $10,000,000 
to finish the Triborough Bridge and|grant to Colorado for road construc- 
| $37, 500.000 to construct a midtown ve- tion. 
hicular tunnel under the Hudson | The PWA is road build- 


‘Clothing and Sun- 


ward movement of prices. Last May the same as it was last May, the added | 
they showed the first substantial | cost being slight. Coal cost con-| 
gains for many months. Only twice} sumers a little less in May and June) 


since the close of the initial depres-|than in ordinary past seasons, such | 


sion year of 1929 had there been in-|as the preceding June, but much less. 


creases apparent in the average | than four years ago. There was an 
clothing prices, and in both cases the. ‘increase in coal prices through July, 
exceptions were minor in scope. | August awd September. 

In May, suits and other apparel for | Gas and electricity are somewhat 
men and women began to cost more. |stabilized through regulation by the 
Their cost increased slowly during|public utility commissions. They 
May and June, jumped in July and! cost less, on the average, in May than 
went far up in August and still fur-| when normal conditions prevailed 
ther in September. How much fur-;back in 1923. The cost has been 
ther this will go on is not apparent,| practically unchanged since May. 
but consumers are wondering how far Prices of Other Things 
the increase may be accelerated after| ‘Sundries’ in the cost of living, so 
present stocks are cleared in all the; named by statisticians and ordinarily 
stores. labeled “miscellaneous,” embrace in 

Heat and Light Expenses one basket all the factors that enter 

In the fuel field of coal, gas andjinto the household budget. 


risen markedly with the general up- 


electricity, today’s situation is about| There was some, but no significant, 


— 


/creased cost of the furniture. 
‘was some increase in the cost of sun- 


dries Also on 
Upgrade 


lieved by raising the level of prices 

That was the keynote back of much 
of the emergency legislation enacted 
during the three months of the ex- 
tra session of Congress, applied more 
particularly to farm products. 
| most all farm products have been on 
the upgrade during last month and 
during severai months preceding. 
Meats, wheat cereals and other prod- 
ucts have joined in the upgrade pro- 
cession. 

Farm products and food are con- 
spicuous features in all this picture 
of ascending prices. Meats are up, 


| Association, Hutchinson, 
000. 


In addition to the New York bridge,: 


Al-| 


eggs have jumped in price, flour and 
cornmeal and other farm products 
are among many that are higher in 
cost to the consumer. 

Foods are not only higher today in 
cost to the consumer than they were 
last May, but are higher than they 
were in the pre-World War normal 
year Of 1913, a year which the De- 
partment of Labor always takes as a 
basis for its comparisons. 

Trend Still Higher 

Like the Weather Bureau, the De- 
partment of Labor is not engaging in 
any long-range forecasts. Its official 
figures up through August and esti- 
mates for September, which it does 
not dispute, show the trend of prices. 

The Department’s attitude is fa- 
vorable to a high level of wages, high 
level of prices in accord with wages 
and protection of costs to wage earn- 
ers. The consumers’ protection is left 
in general to consumers’ counsel in 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion and in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

But, in view of the steady upward 
trend of prices, as shown by economic 
surveys, the purpose of industrial 
agreements to stabilize a fair com- 
continued effort to raise prices to the | petition level of prices and the nor- 
producers. The first announced pur- |mal increase of costs to households 
pose of the Administration in March, |in the Winter months, there is no in- 
frequently reiterated since, was that dication of any lessening of the 
the economic situation should be re- householder's burdens. 


change in this basketful of general 
cost expense during September. In 
May the average cost of things 
counted under this head was below 
a year ago and four years ago. There 
were slight increases in cost of fur- 
niture and household furnishings dur- 
ing June so far as the family budget 
is concerned, but the lords and mas- 
ters of the homes smoked less to- 
bacco. This decrease offset the in- 
There 


dries in July, and also in August and 
September. 

The general upward trend of prices 
is attributed by economists to the 


ants a specified and reasonable rent. 
It amounts to a creation of Federal 
credit for. private enterprise. 

A typical slum clearance plan has 
been approved for Cleveland, Ohio. 
This city will get a $14,000,000, of 
which the PWA loans $12,000,000. 
Among other projects are: Neptune 
Gardens, Inc., Boston, $3,500,000; 
Spence Estate Housing Corporation, 
Brooklyn, $2,025,000; American Feder- 
ation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Work: 


wealth Housing Corporation, New 
York, $3,210,000; Indianapolis Housing 


Project, $4,460,000; Hillside Housing 


Project, Bronx, N. Y., $5,184,458; 
Neighborhood Association, St. Louis. 
$500,000; Hillcreek Homes Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, $1,290,000; Suburban Housing 
ans., $40,- 


Subsistence Farming 


The Subsistence farming idea is en- 
tirely new. Nearest thing to it is the 
reclamation idea practiced in the 
West, under Government guidance. 

The first subsistence project will be 
set up near Martinsburg, W. Va. The 
Government has arranged to buy 1,100 
acres of land and plans to put 200 
families of coal miners on little tracts 
of two to four acres. Here these fami- 
lies, taken from industrialized areas. 
can make a new start. 
chickens and vegetables, and maybe 
keep a cow. 


Modest homes will be built at a cost 
of around $2,000 each and will become 
the property of the settlers under 20- 
year purchase contracts providing for 
small monthly payments, low interest 
charges and small down payment. 

The settlement will be self-govern- 
ing, patterned after the New England 
town meeting plan. A school will be 
established, and it will serve as a 
community center as well. 


Settlers will combine subsistence 
farming with industrial work. A plant 
will be started which will make spe- 
cial supplies for the Post Office De- 
partment. Handicraft industries will 
be encouraged. 


A fund of $25,000,000 has been set 

aside for subsistence farming. The 
West Virginia project is only a sample 
of what is to be done, although $25,- 
000,000 will not go very far. For the 
moment, however, the scheme is en- 
tirely experimental. 

Many of the settlers on the first 
project will be employed in its con- 
struction, and most of them will per- 
form unskilled labor in connection 


‘| with building of their homes. 


For the most part, they have been 
dependent on public and private re- 
lief for several years. Now they will 
have a chance for self-rehabilitation. 

For National Defense 
~National defense is getting nice 
treatment from the public works head- 
quarters. Foremost of the $328,000,000 
allotted for the purpose is the $238,- 
000,000 for naval ships, as ordered re- 
cently by the President. Thirty-two 
ships are to be built, and work already 
is under way on some of them. 

Seven millions will be spent in 
strengthening our seacoast defense. 
Coast and harbor protection will be 
modernized. 

Then $54,000,000 will be spent on 


*|housing at 32 Army posts. This cov- 


ers both new building and recondi- 
tioning. 

The Army Air Corps gets $1,383,442, 
mostly for airport facilities. To the 
Navy goes $1,130,500 for six marine 
hospitals and $856,985 to repair hurri- 
cane damage at yards and docks. 

In the list of other Federal projects, 
amounting to $54,584,905, are to be 
found many interesting items. Many 
are for construction and repair which 
ordinarily would come under Depart- 
ment budgets. 

For example, the $5,225,202 for light- 
houses and buoys is mostly a routine 
expenditure, covering replacement of 
lights as well as several new light- 
houses and light stations. 

And the money going to the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, which will relocate the New 
York-Boston and Omaha-Chicago air- 
ways and improve radio facilities. The 
Branch gets $446,000. 

And the $14,800,000 to the Coast 
Guard for new cutters, patrol boats, 
air stations, and seaplanes. 

And the $102,438 to the Public 
Health Service to replace engines and 
boilers in several launches and to buy 


two new boats. 


ers, Philadelphia, $845,000; Common. . 


They can raise 3 


~ 
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Activities of State 


Governments 


As Recorded by Various Agencies 


New Jersey Utility Board Regulates Housing 
Projects—Saving Michigan Christmas 
Trees—More Legislative Sessions 


NEW JERSEY Board of Public 


Utility Commissioners is engaged in a 
new type of regulatory control under a 
law enacted by the 1933 Legislature. This 
act provides for the incorporation of pub- 
lic housing corporations, the regulation 
of the capital structure, income, dividends 
and management. 

The Board has just disposed of an ap- 
plication for permission to construct in 


* Hudson County an apartment building of 


304 rooms and 60 half-rooms, to be rented 
at an average of $10 per room per month. 
The project, which was estimated to cost 
$325,700, was proposed to be financed by a 
loan from the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works. 1 

The application was opposed by e 
Hudson "County Building and Loan 
League, it being contended, among other 
things, that the proposed project was not 
designed for the relief of slum areas and 
that it would be detrimental to surround- 
ing property by drawing tenants there- 
from. 

The Board, however, found that there, 
are in the immediate vicinity dwellings 
that are congested and where unsanitary 
housing conditions exist which will be re- 
lieved in part by the proposed apartment 
building. It was held that the proposed 
rentals are within the terms of the statute, 
and that the corporation, by definition of 
the statute, will become a public utility. 


The alleged prospective damage to sur- 


rounding property, the Board said, is an 


4 


objection that should have been addressed 
to legislative policy at the time of the 
consideration and enactment of the law. 
The Board limited its approval of secur- 
ities to an amount representing organiza- 
tion stock, granting leave to the applicant 
to apply for additional stock after the 
amount of the mortgage loan is fixed and 
the uncapitalized remaining assets can 
definitely be ascertained. 


Bape HERRING, of Iowa, would 
like to have similar laws for the regu- 
lation of liquor in the States of lowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. To that 
end he has proposed a multiple State 
liquor conference. He said he favors a 
plan which will eliminate private profit 
in liquor sales. 


LABAMA’S “bone dry” law is to be 
tested in the State Court of Appeals 
following notice served by Governor Mil- 
ler on law-enforcement officials through- 
out the State that they must cease to 
permit violations of the prohibition law. 
The old State law prohibits the sale of 
beer containing more than one-half of 
1 per cent alcohol, but it is contended in 
@ suit filed with the Court of Appeals 
that this was repealed when a later cereal 
beverage law was enacted. 


ONTANA’S Supreme Court has refused 

to grant a rehearing in a suit attack- 
ing the new State income tax law, in 
which ‘the court previously upheld the 
act. Suits attacking the constitutionality 
of income tax laws in Indiana and South 
Dakota have just been filed. 


LL EMPLOYES in the State’s penal 

institutions should be fingerprinted, in 
-the opinion of W. Emery Lancaster, chair- 
man of the Illinois Civil Service Com- 
mission. Ye said that nearly all serious 
troubles in prisons have had their founda- 
tion with an inside man, and if one guard 
or employe with a criminal record is per- 
mitted to stay on the job the entire in- 
stitution would be in great danger. 


pypicnican is preparing to attempt to 
stop the depredations of persons who 
illegally remove Christmas trees, ever- 
green boughs, bittersweet and holly from 
private lands. 

Because of a growing tendency on the 
part of city dwellers to indulge in this 
practice, the Legislature of 1933 enacted a 
law requiring every person who transports 
Christmas decorations of this kind to be 
provided either with the original permit 
from the owner of the land, with a legal 
description of the premises, or a certified 
copy of the permit. 

Enforcement of the act is placed in the 
hands of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of Conservation, State 
Police and municipal officers. 


EVERAL States are still struggling with 
the question of extra sessions of the 
Legislatures. The Illinois Legislature now 
is holding a special session. In New Jersey 
a@ special session has just been concluded 
and the Legislature is to meet again 


taking turns out according to the hopes 
of the Department, the nematodes will be 
ingested by the feeding grubs and will 
kill them before the time for the emer- 
gence of the adult beetles next June. 
Results of the work will not be known 
until late next Spring, when counts will 
be made of the number of dead grubs and 
they will be compared to the number of 
living grubs in the treated land this 
Fall. 


HE California Department of Motor 

Vehicles announced, Oct. 11, that State 
highway patrolmen will begin immediately 
to check all commercial vehicles carrying 
passengers or freight to determine whether 
they are complying with a new law re- 
quiring the operators to pay to the State 
an annual fee of $25 and 3 per cent of their 
gross receipts. 

The new law excludes all vehicles op- 
erated entirely within the limits of cities 
and towns and the regular stage and 
freight lines which pay the State trans- 


portation tax levied by a previous Legisla- | | 


ture. 


— contracts for more than 
$500,000 were awarded during Septem- 
ber by the Indiana State Highway Com- 
mission, according to a report filed Oct. 9, 
by Chairman James D. Adams with Gov- 
ernor McNutt. 

The Minnesota State Highway Depart- 
ment also has just announced the award 
of highway construction contracts totaling 
$486,919. 


—_— is elated over an apparent in- 
crease of about $500,000 in retail sales 
in August over the preceding month, as 
indicated by payments of the sales tax in 
September, amounting to about $75,000, 
but North Carolina is dissatisfied with 
September collections of $411,755 when 
that figure is compared with a budget 
estimate of $700,000. 


Mississippi, however, is pleased with a 
small decrease in sales tax receipts in 
September, because the payments on Au- 
gust sales usually are far below other 
months. The fact that sales tax collections 
did not slump during the month was 
viewed by State tax officials as indicative 
of generally improved business conditions 
throughout the State. 


‘Michigan’s sales tax collections totaled 
about $2,700,000, which was more than re- 
ceipts for the preceding month, but still 
short of the anticipated $3,000,000. 

The State of Illinois collected $2,982,173 
in September from the tax on sales made 
in August. This was an increase of $771,- 
040 over the returns for the preceding 
month. 


The Alabama Supreme Court, in an ad- 
visory Opinion rendered at the request of 
Governor Miller, holds that the State’s 
new income tax law is constitutional. 

Idaho’s new chain store tax has been 
_, constitutional by a minor State 
court. 


Governor Ferguson, of Texas, has asked 
the Legislature, now in special session, to 
make kidnaping for ransom, extortion or 
robbery a capital offense. Texas now has 
a law making kidnaping a capital offense 
if the victim is harmed, but otherwise the 
offender could not be put to death. 

Governor Ferguson also asked for legis- 
lation to prohibit the sale or lease of ma- 
chine guns or submachine guns to any 


_| person other than an officer of the law. 


The New Jersey Legislature has passed 
bills authorizing financial institutions to 
invest in bonds of the Federal Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, permitting State 
bank and trust companies to become mem- 
bers of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and permitting savings banks 
likewise to join that Corporation and the 
Federal Reserve System. The Legislature 
recessed fintil Oct. 9. 


Governor Park, of Missouri, has called 
a special session of the Legislature to 
convene Oct. 17 to enact legislation to 
replenish the State’s general revenue fund, 
to provide funds for public relief so the 
State can obtain additional Federal aid, to 
repeal the “bone-dry” law and enact 
liquor regulatory laws. 

The Illinois Legislature met Oct. 3 in 
special session, on call of Governor Horner, 
to act upon relief legislation and to au- 
thorize municipalities and other political 
subdivisions to take advantage of the 
Federal public works program. Other mat- 
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THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Disarmament Question at Geneva---Cuban President Stays in Power--- 
Russia's Challenge To Japan---Philippine Independence 


Information Derived From Official Sources—As of Noon, Oct. 14 


Europe Faces Disarmament Crisis.—For the 
first time since the war Europe is faced with 
the demand of a defeated power not merely for 
revision of the treaties of peace and equality 
of rights, but for actual rearmament. Germany’s 
demand for “samples” of all the weapons for- 
bidden in the Versailles Treaty and her with- 
drawal from the League and the Disarmament 
Conference have created an acute crisis on the 
eve of the plenary meeting of the Disarmament 
Conference which resumes its sessions at Geneva 
on October 16. 

The German demands prior to her withdrawal 
were based on the complete application of the 
principle of equality, which was accepted last 
December ,before the Hitler government came 
into power. At that time Great Britain, France 
and Italy assured Germany that it would be ac- 
corded the same rights as other nations in the 
proposed disarmament convention. But the 
British draft treaty which comes up for second 
reading next week, while limiting land, naval 
and air armaments, allows the powers to retain 
military airplanes, tanks, heavy artillery and 
submarines, all of which dre denied Germany in 
the Versailles Treaty. 


During the private conversations at Geneva, 
France, Great Britain and Italy have suggested 
a trial period of four years for a system of 
supervision of armaments before making reduc- 
tions in existing weapons. To this proposal the 
Nazi government had countered with a demand 
that the trial period be reduced from four years 
to six months, and that definite reductions in 
armaments must be made at the same time that 


the system of supervision is applied. In addi- 


tion Germany asked for small allotments of mili- 
tary airplanes, tanks and heavy artillery, with- 
out saying just what quantities would be suf- 
ficient. 

‘The first effect of the German conditions 
was to bring Great Britain and France closer 
together in opposition to any rearmament. In 
the past Prime Minister MacDonald has ed 
as middleman between France and German 


an effort to find a compromise acceptable to both . 


sides. But with the fear of German rearmament, 
the British government has supported the 
French position and sought to build a united 
front to compel acceptance of a treaty without 
increases to any power. The United States, on 
the other hand, while not in favor of rearma- 
ment, has opposed the use of, such strong arm 
tactics on the ground that a negotiated treaty 
was the only kind which was likely to endure. 


x * 


Situation in Cuba.—The student army govern- 
ment headed by President Grau is keeping a 
tight hold on the reins of power in Cuba despite 
the continued opposition of important political 
factions. Renewed efforts to organize a coalition 
government ended last week with the firm re- 
fusal of President Grau to step aside in favor 
of a compromise candidate or to accept the 
cooperation of opposition groups. His _ posi- 
tion was further strengthened by the action of 
Spain, Peru and Uruguay in extending formal 
recognition to his government. Two other coun- 
tries, Mexico and Panama, have continued diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba, which is tantamount 
to recognition. The United States, while with- 
holding recognition, has withdrawn four naval 
vessels which had been assigned to Cuban ports 
for the purpose of protecting the lives of citizens 
and foreign nationals in case of danger. 

Russia’s Stand With Japan.—Relations be- 
tween Japan and Soviet Russia are becoming 
increasingly strained as a result of a dispute 
over the Russian-owned Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way in Manchuria. Negotiations have been 
going on in Tokyo for several months looking 
to the sale of the railway to Manchukou but a 
wide difference in the price to be paid has 
blocked an agreement. Last week the Soviet 
government made public the text of four alleged 
Japanese “documents” purporting to show that 
Japanese military and civil officials in Manchuria 


were involved in a plot to seize the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. | 

Whether or not the “documents” are authen- 
tic, the incident has created a tense situation 
in both countries. The Soviet government has 
used the affair to inform Japan that it will not 
stand for what it regards as infraction of treaty 
rights, but will protect Russian interests at all 
costs. This strong policy contrasts sharply with 
the conciliatory attitude which the Soviet gov- 
ernment took during the early period of the Far 
Eastern crisis. The change is explained in part 
by the fact that Russia has improved its rela- 
tions with Europe through a series of non- 
aggression pacts signed with Poland, Rumania 
and other neighboring states. These pacts have 
lessened Russia’s fear of attack from the West 
and have resulted in a firmer attitude to the 
Japanese. 


Philippine Independence.—A political contro- 
versy is raging in the Philippines over the ques- 
tion of the Hawes-Cutting Act passed by Con- 
gress last December and providing for Philip- 
pine independence after a 12-year transition 
period. One faction led by Senor Roxas, who 
headed the Philippine mission to Washington, 
contends that the independence law while not a 
perfect instrument from the Philippine point of 
view, is probably the best available at this time 
and should not be rejected. The other faction 
led by Senator Quezon insists that the Hawes 
law in its present form, is entirely unaccept- 
able to the people of the Philippine Islands. 

Last week the issue came to a head when both 
houses of the Philippine Congress first voted 
down a resolution to accept the Hawes law and 
then adopted a second measure rejecting the 
law in its present form. The second resolution 
objected particularly to the restrictions on 
Philippine trade with the United States, the im- 
migration quota, and the length of the transition 
period. 

Having taken this action, however, the leaders 
of both factions were concerned lest the votes 
in the legislature be mistaken in the United 
States as meaning that the Philippines did not 
want independence. As,a result Senator Quezon 
will head a new mission to Washington which 
will petition for amendment of the Hawes law 


or seek new legislation granting independence | 


on more favorable terms. The mission will have 
little time to work for a change in the present 
laws as the American Congress does not meet 
until January and the law will expire unless it 
is accepted by the Philippines before January 17. 


League Aid for Jewish Refugees.—The League 
of Nations is moving to set up an international 
body to aid German refugees victims of the anti- 
Jewish‘policy of the Nazi government. A resolu- 


tion adopted by the League Assembly on October. 


10 provides for a high commissioner to supervise 
the work of extending relief to the many 
refugees who have fled from Germany since the 
Hitler revolution. The high commissioner will 
be appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations but will report to an independent gov- 
erning board composed of representatives of 15 
countries. 

_In passing on this resolution, the Council de- 
cided to invite the United States to cooperate 
in the relief work as one of the 15 countries 
on the governing board. The other 14 are The 
Netherlands, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Italy, Great 
Britain, Sweden, Spain, Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay. 

The action of the League in furnishing aid 
to German refugees ‘marks an important prece- 
dent, as it is the first time that Geneva has dealt 
with a refugee problem directly affecting a mem- 
ber of the League. In the past refugee work 
has been confined to citizens of non-League coun- 
tries, and efforts to aid others, notably refugees 
from Fascist Italy, have failed. 

The German delegation at first proposed the 
creation of a League body to deal with ref ugees 
from Germany, but when the resolution was 
amended to provide for an independent body the 
German objection was withdrawn. : 


« INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE 


> 


country” of Virginia to the little town 
of Leesburg, where Mrs. William Eustis 
Corcoran, daughter’ of the late Levi P. 
Morton, and friend of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
senior, resides. 

Apprised of his coming, school was 
dismissed, and fhe children, gathered 
on the Leesburg green, awaited a glimpse 
of the President. But, ignorant of the 
waiting welcome; the chauffeur chose a 
road that missed the green. 


For two hours the children waited and 
then a teacher called the White House. 
The White House called the Eustis home. 

So, on the way back, the shining car 
with its seal of the United States on 
the door, rolled up to the green and 
the children had their greetings to tell 
their children’s children about in days 
to come. 

When the President returned, the 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, and 
the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court paid their annual call, following 
the visit of the Court of Claims members 
early in the week. 

Before he slipped away with his 
mother the President had kept his morn- 
ing schedule which included a luncheon 
engagement with General Hugh S. 
Johnson, Administrator of the Recovery 
Act. Once sure to be the center of a 
group of newspaperman, General John- 
son was left undisturbed beyond an ex- 
change of familiar greetings when he 
left. 

Another Senator called at the White 
House. This time it was Senator Clark 
(Dem.), of Missouri. He discussed the 
question of Missouri River improvement 
and placed before the President the rec- 
ommendation for the appointment of 
Judge Charles B. Ferris of the Federal 
District Court at St. Lotiis, for mem- 
bership in the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the eighth circuit, to suc- 
ceed the late Judge Kenyon. 

The President also received another 
appeal for Federal works. Governor B. 
B.-Mouer, of Arizona, called to urge fa- 
vorable consideration of the Paradise 
Verde Irrigation Project. The plan calls 
for an expenditure. of $18,000,000 which, 
the Arizona Governor says, would: put 
3,000 men to work immedaitely. 

> + 
Friday, Oct. 13 
HE PRESIDENT, if he glanced up 
from the engagement book today, 


Journal of Formal and Informal Activities of the Presi« 
dent for the Week Just Ended 
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with “Friday the thirteenth” on the 
open page before him, may have seen 
some connection with that ominous 
date and the sodden skies and chilly 
rain outside. Scheduled before him 
were financial problems .. . likuor-tax 
problems ... the Russian problem and, 
in the paragraphs of the address he 
was to make in the evening, the prob- 
lems out of which arise wars and ru- 
ors of war. 

ll Te Jessie Jones, Chairman of 
the Finance Corpora- 
tion, with wiry Lewis Douglass, Director 
of the Budget, appeared on the scene 
with Henry Bruere, the new liaison 
officer, who leaves the presidency of 
New York’s historic Bowery Savings 
Bank to correlate the diversified ac- 
tivities that have grown out of the task 
of opening closed banks... finance.., 
and then, later, more of it, when Jo- 
seph Broderick, Superintendent of 
Banks for New York State, revealed the 
temperature of the frozen assets under 
his regime. 

The second of the two weekly confer- 
ences of the press... 

The second of the two weekly Cabi- 
net meetings ... here liquor taxes were 
discussed and it was revealed that a 
special group of State Department, 
Treasury and Department of Commerce 
Officials are studying the subject: 

Raymond Robbins, economist and 
former prohibition leader, whose remark- 
able disappearance when on his way to 
see President Hoover excited the coun- 
try no more than his subsequent re- 
appearance in a southern mountain 
village surprised them, called at the 
White House. He had just returned 
from Russia. He urged “a realistic re- 
| lation’ with the Soviets. 

Despite this day of problems, the 
President authorized the White House 
to say that he had no intention of 
changing the date of Thanksgiving Day, 
notwithstanding requests from mer- 
chants who felt additional time for the 
Christmas sales would aid recovery. It 
was pointed out that such a change 
would cause confusion in those States 
where the date is fixed by law and af- 
fect the railroads and other transpor- 
tation serving the excursionists. 

In the evening President Roosevelt 
was at the microphone delivering the 
address printed elsewhere in these 


columns. 


EVOLUTION OF 
DEPOSITS OF 


PLAN TO FREE 


CLOSED BANKS 


Reserve State banks had applied for mem- 
bership in the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Fund, or 25.4 per cent of the 8,557 State 
banks which had been sent applications 
to join, Walter J. Cummings, chairman of 
the Board of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, announced. Reserve 
member banks are admitted automatically. 

Applications are coming in now at the 
rate of about 200 daily. These State banks 
are applying for temporary membership 
in the Federal Deposit Insurance Fund, 
which will insure in full individual bank 
deposits up to $2,500 after Jan. 1, 1934. 

Force of Examiners 

For the actual work of examining the 
applying banks, directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation selected 47 
national bank examiners, on their records 
for efficiency and ability, and made them 
Supervising Examiners. . These men have 


| Prohibition 
Prohibition amdnt., repeal will find Fedl. 
Govt. ready with control machinery... .343:4 


Public Health 


Maternal mortality 
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Bur. : 
Mental hospitals. married patients, ages. .344:4 


Fedl. Trade Comm., investigation of pub- 
lic utilities. hearings, affairs of Peabody 
Coal Co. and Insull utilities examined. .348:4 
Govt. can institute power-rate_ suits, 
memo. to Atty Gen. 
Great Britain. electric system for Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales completed 
Natl. Assn. of R. R. and Utilities Comrs.., 
convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, summary 
of proceedings 3 


Public Works 


Homesteading and slum elimination plan 
announced by Public Works Adtninis- 
trator; allotments made during wk. an- 

St. Lawrence waterway, planning bd. set 
up in Public Works Administration to 


Where the funds for public works will be 

Railroads 


| Erie R. R.. wreck near Binghamton, N. Y.. 
rept. by I. C. C.. two enginemen and 
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been sent to the capitals in the various 
States. 

To assist them in examining the non- 
member banks that seek admission to 
the fund, 799 other examiners have been 
selected so far. The latter, men who are 
familiar with conditions in the States 
where they will be active, include 275 nae 
tional bank examiners and assistant nae 
tional bank examiners, 56 Federal Reserve 
examiners and 468 men from various 
States who have had experience in exe 
amining banks. 

Meanwhile the work of reopening closed 
banks was being speeded. In the first 10 
days of October 23 national banks com- 
pleted their reorganization and 19 had 
their reorganizations approved. — 

By the end of September, 46.2 per cent 
of all the national banks in the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia which re- 
mained unlicensed on March 16, follow- 
ing the bank holiday, were licensed, chare 
tered or liquidated, J. F. T. O'Connor, 
Comptroller of the Currency, revealed. 
Moreover, of the national institutions re- 
maining unlicensed on Sept. 30, last, 48.3 
per cent had received approved reorgan- 
ization plans, 34.8 per cent had had plans 
disapproved, 13.4 per cent had plans under 
consideration and 3.5 per cent had no 
plans. 

Sixty-one per cent of the national banks 
that were unlicensed at the beginning of 
October had either received approval for 
reorganization plans or had such plans 
_under consideration. For the purpose of 
this compilation, all banks in the District 
‘of Columbia are considered here as na- 
‘tional institutions, since they come di- 
‘rectly under the Comptroller’s jurisdic- 
tion. 

| E. C. Crittenden, Chief of the Division 
Electricity, Bureau’of Standards, and 
| 24 years in that Bureau, was appointed 
| Assistant Director oi .the Bureau, in 
icharge of research and testing. Oct. 13, 
He is a graduate of Cornell University, 
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Nov. 15. 

_ Governor Park, of Missouri has called a 
‘session to convene Oct. 17, to pass new 
revenue legislation and to consider several 
other matters. Governor Landon, of Kan- 
sas, has announced that a special session 
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Fight on Crime 

Moving Forward 
On Many Fronts 

Definite Plans Offered to 
Destroy Hoodlum Activ- 


ity; Use of Compacts Be- 
tween States Proposed 


The war against crime is goimg forward 
with increasing force..and specific plans 
are under consideration to improve facil- 
ities with which the Federal Government 
and other law-enforcing agencies are 
Seeking to destrov the large criminal] ele- 
ment engaged in racketeering, kidnaping 
and other violations of the law. 

The campaign was given impetus durfng 
the past week when the National Anti- 
Crime Conference was held in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the United 
States Flag Association. The Conference 
Was addressed by the Attorney General, 
Homer S. Cummings, and by Senator 
Royal S. Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
chairman of a Senate subcommittee which 
has been investigating racketeering and 
other crime conditions. 

Offers Suggestions 

Among the suggestions made by these 
Speakers were the following: 

The greater use of compacts between 
States for the return of witnesses in 
criminal cases who have fled from the 
jurisdiction of the courts in which trials 
are held. 

The formation of State constabularies, 
unhampered by county lines, to assist in 
combating crime and to make the pos- 
Sibility of escape less likely. 

The establishment of a national insti- 
tute of criminolcgy, which would include 
among its functions scientific research, 
training for officials showing an aptitude 
in certain specialized fields of law en- 
forcement, and other activities designed to 
aid law-enforcing agencies. 

The establishment of a place of con- 
finement for the more dangerous crim- 
inals, preferable on an isolated island. 

-Eliminaticn from the legal fraternity of 
“unscrupulous lawyers” who aid and abet 
criminals. 

Extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, including the broad- 
ening of the Dyer Act to cover the inter- 
state transportation of property other 
than automobiles and of the Lindbergh 
Act to cover communications other than 
through the mails. 

Extending Jurisdiction 

Senator Copeland, addressing the Con- 
ference, Oct. 13, suggested that the Fed- 
eral Government's jurisdiction should be 
extended.in some cases, but said he does 
not believe amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are necessary. He _ said, however, 
that many witnesses before the Senate 
subcommittee had urged that the States 
take advantage of a clause now in the 
Constitution giving them the right, with 
the approval cf Congress, to enter into 
compacts with each other. 

Attorney General Cummings, in ad- 
dress. Oct. 12. before the same gathering, 
said the formaticn of State constabularies 
in every State, unhampered by county 
lines, undoubtedly would be of real as- 
sistance in combating crime and making 
the possibility of escape less likely. 

Mr. Cummings said that one of the 
constructive suggestions which have been 
“made is for the establishment of a na- 
tional institute of criminolcgy. The At- 
torney General also said Oct. 12 he had 
arranged to obtain a place of confine- 
ment near San Francisco for the more 
dangerous criminals which would be apart 
from large centers of population, prefera- 
bly on an island not easy of access. In 
his speech he advocated the elimination 
from legal practice of “unscrupulous 
lawyers” who cid and abet criminals. 

Advantage of Compacts ~ 

Senator Copeland pointed out that any 
two States can enter into a treaty for the 
return of witnesses who have fled to an- 
other jurisdiction, and as a result, he said, 
“this impediment to successful criminal 
prosecution would disappear at once.” 

Senator Copeland also said that in kid- 
naping cases there is a presumption that 
Federal laws have been violated, but in 
any event there is justification for inter- 
vention by the Federal Government in the 
immediate investigation. 

There has been unanimity of opinion 
at the hearings held by the subcommittee, 


its chairman said, that the Division of | 


Investigation should be increased. in per- 
sonnel .and its facilities made even more 


accessible than they have been to the | 


Stete and local police authorities. 

“In this cornection, too,” he said, “we 
have — strongly urged to have the 
Feceral Government establish a number 
of regional laboratories where chemical 
tests can be made and complete records 
of fingerprints kept on file.” 


Fingerprinting should be made universal 


and compulsory, in the opinion of Senator 
Copeland, who declared “there can be no 
possible objection other than a senti- 
mental one to this requirement.” _ 
There should be an increase, also, ac- 
cording to the Senator, in the scope of 
the Dye: Act, which now is limited to the 
theft of automobiles and their transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce. He would 
have this law extended 


property. 
There are other things that can be done | 
by the Federal Government without | 


change in the Constitution, Senator Cope- 
land said. - 
“Among these,” he said, “is the im- 
portance of increasing the Federal juris- 
diction in the Lindbergh Act ,to cover 
communications cther than through the 
mails. For example, a demand for ran- 
som contained in a letter or note carried 
across a State line or conveyed by tele- 


phone or telegraph should be sufflicent | 


to justify action by the Federal court.” 
Senator Copeland also pointed to the 
necessity of a proper control of firearms, 
and the need of a new study of the parole 
and probation system. There should be a 
limit. he said, upon the number of per- 
emptory challenges permitted in the 
courts, and likewise there should be a re- 


duction in the period of appeals from | 


convictions. 


Paul A. Douglas Is Named to 
Consumers’ Advisory Board 


National Recovery Administrator Hugh 
§. Johnson has announced the appcint- 
ment of Paul H. Douglas, Professor of 
Economics at the University of Chicago, 
as a member of the Consumers Advisory 
Board of the NRA. Renee 

Mr. Douglas has published studies of 
wages as they relate_to living costs, and 
has analyzed unemployment problems. He 
has acted as technical advisor for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, the Penn- 
sylvania Committee on Unemployment 
and the New York Committee on the 
Stability of Incomes. 

In addition to Mr. Douglas, the member- 
ship of the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
has recently been expanded to include: 
Charles A. Beard, Walton Hale Hamilton, 
Gardiner Means, and George W. Stocking. 


to cover other | 


Scientific Research as Basis 
For Crime Control 


Steps in Establishment of National Institution of 


| Criminology—Attorney General Gives Views 


ig THE last few months the Govern- 
ment at Washington has been bur- 
dened by an unexampled multiplicity 
of problems arising throughout the 
Nation. The Department of Justice 
has been called upon to perform its 
share of work in trying to solve them. 
In order that it may function effi- 
ciently, the Department is divided into 
a number of subdivisions. Twelve of 
these are of outstanding importance. 
One of them relates to crime. 
Several months ago I stated that 
@it was my purpose to carry on an in- 
tensive campaign against organized 
crime, and 
Pressed the hope 
= that. in the field 
of law enforce- 
ment and in the 
detection and 
ss prosecution 
*: crime, I might be 
~ able to bring 
about a_ better 
coordination of 
State and Federal 
activities. The 
campaign which I 
have in mind 


H. S. Cummings 


steady, unrelenting and persistent ef- 
fort, continued over a long period of 
time. 

There are those who advocate a 
great Federal police force in the na- 
ture of Scotland Yard. The structure 
and functions of this famous and ef- 
ficient organization are hardly adapt- 
able to our complex problems. Rather 
should we stress thorough and whole- 
hearted cooperation between the proper 
Federal and State authorities. 


Description of Activities 


Of Scotland Yard 

here are many curious misappre- 
hensions about Scotland Yard. Com- 
missioners, constables, inspectors, and 
superintendents of that. organization 
have thrilled us as they stalk through 
the pages of fiction. and romance. 
Charles Dickens’ “Inspector Bucket”; 
Sergeant Cuff in the novel “The Moon- 
Stone,’ by Wilkie Collins; Lestrade, 
who ‘is so frequently saved from fail- 
ure by the greatness of all amateurs, 
Sherlock Holmes: and countless others 


of this excellent British police depart- 
ment. 

Scotland Yard, contrary to popular 
belief, is not a detective force and does 
not have jurisdiction throughout Eng- 
land or the British Isles. The former 
home of the London police force at 
Scotland Yard, near Whitehall, was 
occupied in ancient days by the kings 
of Scotland on their visits to London, 
and this name was retained when the 
present building was erected. | 

Scotland Yard is simply the Metro- 
politan Police Department of Greater 
London and is one of the 187 police 
forces in England and Wales. It has 
no jurisdiction outside the city of Lon- 
don, except upon rather infrequent oc- 
casions when it is invited by some 
other police department to aid in the 
solution of a particular crime. 

Its Criminal Record Office acts as 
a clearing house of identification data 
lor the British Isles, in much the same 
way as the Identification Unit of the 
Department of Justice serves the law 
enforcement agencies of this country. 


Fingerprint Records 
Here and Abroad 


It may be interesting to know that 
Scotland Yard has a collection of about 
500,000 fingerprint records, while the 
Division of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice has over 3,925,000. 

Even if it were assumed that Scot- 
land Yard operated over the total area 
of Great Britain its problem could not 
be compared to the conditions which 
exist in the’ United States. Let us 
take the Urschel kidnaping case by 
way of illustration. 

Mr. Urschel was seized at his home 
in Oklahoma City and transported to 
an obscure farm in the northern part 
of Texas. The two gunmen who kid- 
naped him were not alone in the en- 
terprise. The abduction had been 
carefully planned and the place of 
imprisonment prepared. 

In the State of Missouri other co- 
conspirators were awaiting the receipt 
of word of the kidnapping with a view 
to demanding and securing the ransom 
money. In e State of Minnesota 
still other members of this gang stood 
ready to receive these funds and ex- 
change them for currency that could 
not be traced. Thus, in accordance 
' with carefully laid plans, four distinct, 
' coordinated groups of conspirators col- 
laborated in the execution of this 
crime. 

The operation of these criminals 
covered four Siates, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota and Texas. The 
combined areas of the States 
which these criminals were operating 
is greater than that of England, Scot- 
land, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Aus- 
tria and The Netherlands. The ter- 
tain to be covered by the forces 
brought into play to identify and cap- 


' ture the perpetrators of this crime is. 


| out of all comparison to the area of a 


Institute of Criminology 


In Process of Development 

Among the constructive suggestions 
which have been made is the suggested 
| establishment of a national institute 
| of criminology, which would include 
' among its functions scientific research, 
' training for officials showing an apti- 
tude in certain specialized fields of 
law enforcement, the maintenance of 
a library to provide a further basis 
for research, the publication of articles 
found of value to law enforcement, 
and the furnishing of actual aid to 
law enforcement agencies in the study 
of latent evidence in a scientific or 
technical laboratory. 

Steps along these lines have already 
been taken in the Department of Jus- 
tice, but this work should be extended 
in scope. If this activity is to be 
properly developed an extensive study 
of ways and means might well be un- 
dertaken. 

In practically every Europen country 
a person entering upon a Career in the 
' higher police service must show proof 
| of attendance at a university law 
| school. Similar standards are now be- 
' ing required in the Division of Inves- 

tigation of the Department of Justice. 

Numerous institutions have been 


| country such as England. 
| 


ex: | 


of | 


contemplates a 


have fostered a popular misconception | 


over | 


By HOMER S. CUMMINGS 
Attorney General of the United States 


founded on. the Contitlent to give po- 
lice officials the scientific training nec- 
essary to cope successfully with the 
highly trained criminal. The Crimi- 
nology Institute of the Vienna Police 
Department and the School of Crimi- 
nology and Scientific Police at Bel- 
gium have courses of every descrip- 
tion, and frequently those who wish 
to become judges of criminal courts 
or prosecuting attorneys become stu- 
dents at these institutions. 


| Modern and Scientific 


‘Crime Laboratories Abroad 
The Belgian school is now finishing its 
‘thirteenth year and has graduated 
| 1,600 students in its elementary course 
and 300 in the advance course. The 
| Administrative Board of the school is 
| presided over by the Minister of Jus- 
tice, and among its members are the 
leading prosecutors of the country and 
the president of the Bar Association. 

There are other important criminal 
institutes in Lausanne, Lyons, Paris. 
Rome, London, Berlin, Dresden and 
Munich. The laboratories of these in- 
stitutions are said to be more modern 
and stientific than those of the most 
/advanced police department within the 
United States, with the possible ex- 
ception of New York and St. Louis. 

The formation of State constabu- 
laries in every State in the Union, un- 
hampered by county lines, would un- 
doubtedly be real assistance in com- 
batting crime and making the possi- 
bility of escape less likely. Coopera- 
tion between these bodies and the 
municipal authorities, with the already 
existing investigative units of the Fed- 
eral Government, would form an inter- 
locked, coordinated system, the value 
of which’ would soon be demonstrated. 

It is gratifying to be able to report 
that the American manufacturers of 
machine guns have entered into an 
agreement with the National Recovery 
Administration and the Department cf 
Justice not to dispose of machine guns 
to other than law enforcement officers, 
banks, or institutions having police de- 
partments. The smuggling in of ma- 
chine guns from abroad still presents 
aspects of difficulty. 
tion upon this subject may well be con- 
sidered. 


Fugitives From Prison 


Worst Criminal Class 


Our records demonstrate that a large 
percentage of the serious crimes are 
committed by men who have escaped 
from prison. These men operate in 
groups and make a study of methods 
by which to avoid punishment when 
they are caught. 

The majority of the inmates of our 
prisons are -comparatively well be- 
haved, but a few desperate criminals 
among them present a menace to any 
penal institution. Relatives, friends 
and fellow members of the gang con- 
gregate near the prison to be of help 
when a favorable opportunity is of- 
fered. 

This condition exists where large 
penitentiaries are located. For some 
time I have desired to obtain a place 
of confinement to which could be sent 
our more dangerous and intractable 
criminals. Such a place should be 
apart from the large centers of popula- 
tion, preferably on an island which 
would not be easy of access. 

It was not my purpose to find a 
prison in which the inmates would be 
Subjected to any unusual or unreason- 
able environment, but rather a place 
which would be apart and inaccessible, 
so that the holding of the inmates 
would be assured and their influence 
removed from that of the better class 
of prisoners. You can _ appreciate, 
therefore, with what pleasure I make 
public the fact that such a place has 
been found. 


Alcatraz Prison 


On Inaccessible Island 

By negotiation with the War De- 
partment we have obtained the use of 
Alcatraz Prison, located on a precipi- 

tous island in San Francisco Bay, more 
than a mile from shore. The current 
is swift and escapes are practically 
| impossible. It has secure cells for 600 
| persons. 
| It is in excellent condition and ad- 
| mirably fitted for the purposes I’ had 
in mind. Here may be isolated the 
criminals of the vicious and irredeem- 
able type so that their evil influence 
may not be extended to other pris- 
oners who are disposed to rehabilitate 
themselves. 

There has been far too much glorifi- 
,cation of the criminal. The real he- 
|roes are the efficient States’ attorneys 
_and district attorneys who conscienti- 
ously prosecute the dangerous crimi- 
nals; the courageous judges who .im- 
pose adequate penalties, and the un- 
,assuming and faithful police officers 
and Federal investigators throughout 
the land who, taking their courage and 
their lives in their hands, track down 
these remorseless enemies of our com- 
mon country. 

There is another matter to which I 
_invite your serious attention. I refer 
to unscrupulous lawyers who aid and 
| abet criminals in their unlawful under- 
takings and employ every unworthy 
artifice in their defense. 

There is reason to believe that in 
many localities certain members of the 


| Bar are in touch with and regularly 
‘employed by 


the criminal element. 
These men are the scavengers of the 
Bar and are unworthy of the profession 
they disgrace. Their elimination is 
a part of the problem of crime. 

Of course, we consistently refuse to 
| traffic with these representatives of the 
underworld. It is graftifying to realize 
_that we have not only been able to cap- 
/ture Kelly, without such bargaining, 
but a verdict of guilty was returned 
against this gangster and kidnaper, 
who was immediately thereafter sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

The public support that is being 
given to the campaign against crime 
is a source of intense satisfaction to al! 
who realize its significance and deep 
importance. In no small degree is this 
due to the efforts of this association 
which has dedicated itself primarily to 
the great task of informing and stir- 
ring the public. 

The foregoing is the tert of an 
address delivered Oct. 12 before the 
National Anti-Crime Conference in 
Washington, under the auspices of 
the United States Flag Association. 


Plans for Study 
Ot St. Lawrence 


Seaway Project 


Board Created to Prepare to 
Include It in Recovery 


Program at Request of 
The President 


At the request of President Roosevelt a 
planning board has been set up in Wash- 
ington to prepare for inclusion under the 
public works program of the St. Law- 
rence waterway project. 

Those who constitute the board are: 
Gen. G. B. Pillsbury, representing the 
War Department; Nils A. Olson and T. 
Hultgren, Department of Agriculture; 
Thomas E. Lyons and Alfred Friendly, 
Department of Commerce; J. W. Carmalt, 
representing the Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation; W. V. Hardie, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; E. P. Cotter, Ship- 
ping Board; Frank P. Walsh and Secre- 
tary Leland Olds, New York Power Au- 
thority; Chairman Frank R. McNinch, 
Vice Chairman Basil Manly and Dr. Fay- 
ette S. Warner, of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Part of Recovery Program 

Chairman Walsh, of the Power Author- 
ity of New York, in a siatement issued 
Oct. 13, declared that “this is perhaps 
the greatest public works project under- 
taken since Theodore Roosevelt initiated 
the Panama Canal.” 

The President, according to Mr. Walsh, 
has made it clear that the simultaneous 
development of the St, Lawrence River 


Congressional 


_ for power and navigation is an essential 
part of the recovery program. 

The Power Authority, he said, has com- 
pleted various studies “which demonstrate 
the benefits that will flow to the consumer 
of electricity in New York from the de- 
velopment of St. Lawrence power.” He 


Record of Home Loan Banks; 
—§70) Millions Advanced 


Year’s Activities Find 10 of 12 Regional Institutions 
Making Profit, Asserts Chairman Stevenson 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem, which has become “of personal sig- 
nificance to more than 60,000,000 people in 
the United States who hold home mort- 
gages,” closed the first year of its exist- 
ence on Oct. 15. | 


William H. Stevenson, chairman of th? 
Home Loan Bank Board, in commenting 
on the anniversary, pointed out that the 
system now embraces 1,766 member insti- 
tutions, is fully established by State 
law in each of the 48 States and has ac- 
tually distributed $70,000,000 in cash loans. 

Money which the new banks have put 
out in their first year are stimulating 
building and halting foreclosures, Chair- 
man Stevenson said. 


Seventy Million Dollars 
Distributed in Loans 


“Starting from scratch a year ago,” 
Mr. Stevenson remarked, “the Home Loan 
Bank System on Oct. 10, 1933, included 
1,766 members, represented by building 
and loan associations, mutual savings 
banks and other home mortgage institu- 
tions whose applications for membership 
have been approved by the Board. Loans 
authorizd by regional banks 
amounted, on Oct. 10, to $82,232,869, and 
actual loans advanced to member insti- 
tutions aggregated $70,028,318. 


expressed confidence, also, that basic in- 
formation now being assembled by Fed- 
eral agencies will prove of immense value 
to the shipping, railroad and industrial 
interests of the State of New York by 
enabling them to anticipate and take 
full advantage of the benefits President 
Roosevelt’s policy insures. 


“Such advances are being used largely 
by the borrower members for granting 
mortgage loans to home owners for new 
building construction, repairs and remod- 
eling. To that extent the Home Loan 
Banks are relieving the acute shortage 
of home mortgage credit, which had re- 
sulted from general economic conditions, 
creating new employment in the build- 
ing industries, and, incidentally, saving 
homes from foreclosure of mortgages held 
by receivers of commercial banks and like 
institutions. 

“On the same date members had sub- 
scribed for 155,382 shares of stock in the 
12 regional Home Loan Banks, entitling 
them to a line of credit from those banks, 
aggregating approximatcly $184,562,407.” 

Today, after only a year's activity, 10 
of the 12 Home Loan Banks are operat- 
ing at a profit, Mr. Stevenson pointed out, 
adding that “estimates indicate that bv 
the end of the calendar year the system's 
reserves should reach a substantial fig- 
ure even after deducting organization ex- 
penses and the accumulated dividend pay- 
able to the Federal Government on its 
original stock subscription. The system 
will be self-supporting.” 


Home Loan Bank System 


Of Concern to Millions 


“In view of its creation and develop- 
ment as an adequate reservoir for home 
loan credit,” Chairman Stevenson con- 
tinued, “the Home Loan Bank System is 
of personal significance to more than 
60,000,000 people in the United States 
who hold home mortgages, either directly 
or in the form of security behind their 
bank deposits, insurance policies and in- 


Code for Inland 


Waterway Shipping 


Desires of the Industry to Be 


Elicited at Conferences 


A series of conferences will be held at 
various points throughout the country, be- 
ginning with one at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 
18, to assemble information for the fram- 
ing of a code for theinland waterway 
shipping industry. 

The National Recovery Administration 
announced, Oct. 10, that it is hoped tthat 
through these conferences a true expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the industry will 
be obtained and that as a result of this in- 
formation it will be possible to draw up 
a code sufficiently flexible to encompass 
the many problems of the inland fleets, 
which. include river barges and scows, 
canal boats, lighters, tugs, ferries, ex- 
cursion steamers, and unclassified working 
craft. 

The conferences will be by Deputy Ad- 
ministrator William H. Davis with the 
owners and operators of vessels- plying the 
inland waterways. 


vestments in building and loan associa- 
tions. 

“Under these circumstances, it is & 
source of general gratification that legis- 
lation has now been passed in every one 
of the 48 States, enabling State-chartered 
building and loan associations and, in 
many instances, savings banks and in- 
surance companies, to apply for member- 
ship in the Home Loan Bank System. Re- 
cent growth in the System’s membership 
largely reflects the constructive coopera- 


tion of the State Legislatures with the 


Federal Government in making the system 
a powerful reserve in the service of pri- 
vate mortgage institutions which seek to 
make ample credit resources available to 
home owners throughout the country. 

“The progress already effected is indi- 
cated by the fact that the aggregate re- 
sources of the 1,766 present members of 
the system now amount to $2,172,740,000. 
The system will be further strengthened 
by the organization of Federal savings 
and loan associations as members of the 
system.” 


{TIS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos 
than any other popular brand. 
You will find Camels rich in 
flavor and delightfully mild. 


@® ABOVE —FRANK CRILLEY, champion deep-sea diver 
of the world, retired naval diver, holder of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, the Navy Cross and other decorations, 
about to go over the side in a nerve-wracking, deep-sea de- 
scent. His rescue work includes diving at such disasters as 
that of the ill-fated submarine F-4 off Honolulu, the S-4 at 
Provincetown, the Messina earthquake, and many others. 
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@ LEFT— DIVING FOR FUN calls for healthy nerves, 
too! You can smoke all you want and never have jangled 
nerves, if you switch to Camels. And they taste better, too! 
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® ABOVE — HEALTHY NERVES are essential to a deep-sea | 
diver. Frank Crilley, who hasbeen an enthusiastic Camel smoker 
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for many years, says,“‘Camels never upset my nervous system.’” 


Steady Smokers turn Camels 


FRANK CRILLEY says, “Deep down under 300 feet of 


MATCHLESS 
BLEND 


| NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 
NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 


- water, working feverishly under terrific pressure 
—no place for a nervous man! That’s why a diver’s 
nerves must always be in perfect condition. And 
that’s why I smoke Camels and have smoked them 
for years. They are a milder cigarette and they 
taste better. But more important than that to me— 
they never upset my nervous system.” 


Camel’s costlier tobaccos are milder, do taste bet- 
ter. They never get on the nerves. Men and women 
whose very lives depend on healthy nerves have 
discovered this. Your nerves will confirm it. Start 
smoking Camels today and learn the difference. 
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‘Thorough Study of Labor Problems 


In Highway and Air Transportation 


Two Federal Offices to Join in Exhaustive In- 
quiry: Research and Purchasing by 
Railways to Be Covered 


Two Federal agencies are to join 
making a thorough study of wages. hours, gional Coordinating Committees of the 
and working conditions in the highway | carriers, requesting them to appoint a 
and air transportation industries. The| committee of railroad officers to collab- 
purpose is to discover and present the borate and cooperaie with a committee 
facts of public interest concerning em-|of the Science Advisory Board of the 


jloyment in these activities and their; National Research Council, created by 
earing on competitive transportation] Executive Order of the President. 
conditions. The latter committee was appointed at 


The plan was announced Oct. 12 in a the request of Mr. Eastman “to study 


in; munication he has sent to the three Re- | 


A 


joint statement by Joseph B. Eastman, the matter of scientific research for the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation. railroads in conjunction with the railroad 
and Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor | managements and the Coordinator's or- 
Statistics, under whose direction the’ panization and, if it thereafter seems ex- 
study will be made. | pedient, to formulate a plan for carrying 
The Government. it was explained,! on such research, to assist in the initia- 
seeks more complete and accurate infor- | tion of the project, and to advise in con- 
mation than has been previously available nection with its subsequent operation.” 
with respect to the wide variation which Mr. Eastman pointed out that the rail- 
apparently exists in different parts of the roads have done and are doing much 
country and among different establish- | in the way of research, and said it may 
ments in these industries. be they are doing all that can be done 


level although somewhat firmer. 


-less than in September last year. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITIES DULL 


Pesespied shows slight rise in composite index 
of business activity for the week, but cur- 

rent production statistics remain on same 

Retail sales . 


not up to usual seasonal expectations in de- 
partment stores and the volume considerably 


increase industrial 


SOFT COAL OUTPU 


MAR Ari Y = 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


| production improved the last 
week of September. Small increase in sales 
volume but reports do. not indicate any major 


consumption. 


Pittsburgh producers unable to meet demand 
business in sight because of labor disturbances. 
Daily average set at 1,143 thousand tons; aver- 


age previous week 1,116 thousand tons. 


LUMBER ORDERS 


- here and now I want to pay tribute to the 


Agents from the Bureau of Labor Sta- /but, he added, “the need is very great,’ 
tistics are making personal investigation | and an opportunity 
of the wage rates, hours of service and| put this question to the test. 


conditions of work of the employes of 200 | 


bus companies and 300 trucking com-|the carriers’ Regional Coordinating Com- 
-mittees that the railroads take action 
with respect to the standardization of 
A questionnaire covering the same sub- cars, lumber, rails and rail accessories, 
jects is being addressed by Commissioner and 
Lubin to 3.000 selected trucking firms,’ n.ethods. 


panies, throughout. fhe United States, en- | 


gaged in intercity business. - 


most of them individuals and companies | 


now is afforded to 


The Coordinator also has proposed to 


improvement coal-purchasing 


operating 10 trucks or fewer. It is being! Need of Standardized 


sent also to several thousand other op-' 


-erators, including operators of private or. 
industrial truck fleets. 


The investigation, according to 


Railway Equipmen? | 


The Coordinator made reference to evi- 


the, dence gathered by the Intersiate Com-_ 


statement. has the support of Americal merce Commission, showing that in many) 


Trucking Associations. Inc., the national} instances the carriers have becn peying 
organization recently formed by the fed- considerably more than the market price 
eration and merger of more than 100) for coal, because of traffic considerations 
State and regional ‘associations of motor’ or for the purpose of helping mines lo- 
cated on their respective lines. 
An investigation of hours and wages of | No sound reason, he sai, why this should 


truck operators. 


There is 


employes of the mail and passenger air, be done. 


lines was made two years ago by the. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This study 


Mr. Eastman recommended the develop- | 
ment and adoption of standard perform- | 


is being répeated in order to ascertai' ance specifications for coal, based on| 


1933 conditions. 


The work is being done! chemical and physical properties affect-. 


by field agents of Coordinator Eastman ing fuel value, and the use of testing | 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and’ methods similar to those adopted by gov-. 


is nearly complete. 


Information Sought 
From Traffic Managers 


Mr. Eastman also announced, Oct. 12, | 
that he has sent an inquiry to the ap-| 
proximately 4,000 members of the Patrons’ 
Acvisory Committee, composed of traffic , 
managérs of representative industries and | 
commercial enterprises and of the traffic. 
Officials of chambers of commerce ana 
Similar organizations. 

This inquiry, it was explained, has for 
its purpose the development of informia- 
tion with respect to the uses made of 
domestic water transportation facilities 
and of viewpoints with respect to the, 
relative merits of water and other means | 
of transportation, the possibilities of im- | 
proving water transportation service and 
of coordinating the various. transport 
agencies, and the need for stabilizing and 
regulating carriers by water. 

Scientific research for the railroads is 
another activity announced by the Co- 


| Passenger Traffic 


.in a study of passenger traffic that will 


|ernmental organizations and by large in-, 
dustrial and utility companies. 


And Car Mileage 


Information relating to passenger traffic 
is sought by Mr. Eastman in two ques- 
tionnaires sent out Oct. 13 to more than 
100 of the larger railroads. These in- 
quiries, he said, constitute the first step 


investigate the volume and nature of 
traffic, the agencies via which it is now | 
moving, the methods used in handling , 
it, the fares which are charged, the cost 
of handling, the service requirements of | 
patrons, and the proper sphere of the) 


sevgral passenger carrying agencies. 


The large amount of empty-car mile- 
age is another subject under investigation 
The Coordinator annouficed Oct. 13 that 
after his studies have progressed further 
he hopes to be able to recommend a plan 
for a reduction of this mileage. Car pool- 
ing is one possible remedy which will 
be considered, he said. 


OF PERIL 


\Continued from Page 5.1 


thus far omitted to accord the rights and 
privileges to labor which 90 per cent of the 
industry have conceded. 


The purposes of the people of the United 
States as expressed in NIRA—the con- 
certed effort of both employers, and em- 
ployes—the peace of a great State are all 
thus put in jeopardy by the wilfulness of. 
less than 10 per cent on both sides; for 


leadership of the majority on both sides. 

John Lewis is living up to his contract 
100 per cent. Such men, on the employers’ 
side, as John Morrow, head of the Pitts- | 
burgh Coal Co., Ralph Taggart, James | 
Francis, Charles O'Neil, who have labored | 
since before this act was passed as few 
men have ever worked before for peace 
and progress in this tortured industry, 
have done and are doing their full share. 
Nowhere in the President’s Recovery Pro- 
gram is there a clearer example of team- 
work between Government, industry and 
labor than this—balked and frustrated by 
a recalcitrant few. 


*Ten-Percenters 


Who Cause Trouble 


As Donald Richberg said not long ago, | 


it is the “ten-percenters” that give us the | Works for pay—you permit or countenance | | AT 


It goes to the ultimate limit to) punishment. 
cure the ills of agriculture. 


trouble. In this case his words were! 
prophetic. Just about 10 per cent of soft, 
coal production, just about 10 per cent of 
coal minels, are involved in this resistance. | 


Does any one suppose for a moment that | 


scientious and devoted public service was 
never rendered. 

So I say that labor has its tribunal in 
the first instance. But that is in the for- 
mation of codes. The complaint has been 
about their execution. 

The President has also provided for 
that. Senator Bob Wagner, the Senatorial 
sponsor and co-author ofthe Recovery Act 
and champion of human rights for years, 
is head of as distinguished a board as was 
ever set up to pass upon these disputes and 
he is rapidly organizing his work to cover 
the entire country. ' 


No Necessity for Strikes; 
Danger to Organized Labor 


Thus, from the beginning to the end of 
this process, you are given a complete and 
highly effective protection of your rights. 
The plain stark truth is that you cannot 
tolerate the strike. Public opinion is the 
essential power in this country. In the 


EL ingot 


TE 


week estimated 


production for 
at 40 per cent capacity, the level it has 


maintained for some weeks. Unfilled orders of 
United States Steel, so-called backlog of the 
industry, fell in September to lowest figures 
since corporation was formed in 1901. Prospects 
for the quarter rest mainly on rail orders: 


CARLOADINGS GAIN 


'OADINGS of revenue freight for week 

ended Sept. 30 showed gain over total for 
week before according to American Railway 
Association. Increase which was 9,158 cars, was 
made up almost entirely of loadings of coal and 
coke. Shipments of ore showed distinct loss. 
Grain and livestock _Shipments increased 
slightly. 


COMMODITY PRICES FALL 


soad 


| 263 compared with 251 in previous week 


according to Dun & Bradstreet. Same week 
last year showed 496 failures. Retail and man- 
ufacturing insolvencies higher last week than 
last but wholesale class showed decline. 


RESERVE LOANS INCREASE 


120 


EDERAL Reserve Board's condition state- 
ment of weekly reporting member banks in 

90 leading cities on Oct. 4 showed increases 
of $19.000,000 in loans and investmenis. Loans 
on securities declined $36,000,000 at all report- 
ing member banks. 


prices based on 100 as average 
4 for 1926 last week showed index figure of ° 
71.1 compared with 71.4 the week before, high- 
est level of the year. Data from Irving Fisher 
Syndicate for September average was 71.2, 
compared with 70.5 for August, 69.0 for July | 
and 62.7 for Sept., 1932. 


BUSINESS 


RISE 


UMBER orders 


since Mid-July. 


Association. 


booked at mills in week FTER some weeks of stagnation construc- 
4 ended Sept. 30 higher than in any week 
Production silghtly higher 
than in previous week according to reports 
received by National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
In nine months ended Sept. 30 


production was 25 per cent over 1932. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS SMALLER 


HEAT receipts at primary markets for the 
week again registered a loss, figures be- 
ing 4,254 carloads against 4,730. Smallest wheat 
crop in 37 years indicated by crop reporting 


board of Department of Agricultusxe. Indica- 
tion that farmers are holding grain back has 


increasing influence on cash market. 


BOND MARKET WEAKER 


clined to weaken. 


the week bond prices showed gains in some 

divisions and set-backs in others. /In the 
railroad division prices generally were higher. 
In the utility field the week's close found the 
movement checked. Industrial bonds were in- 


sponding week in 1932. 


BANKS DEBITS 


LARGER 


LEGEND 


1935 
1932 


AUTO OUTPUT FALLS OFF 


100 


AY JJU NOV) DEC. 


J JUL. JAUGISEPT.|C 


| 
‘A UTOMOBILE production last week was 
smaller but showed less than the usual sea- 

- sonal decline. Adjusted index advanced slight- 
ly. Output for the week according to Cram’s j 


Reports estimated at 37,986 units compared 
with 43,900 units the previous week and 12,829 
in corresponding week last year. 


BUILDING MORE ACTIVE 


Large 


so} 


~*% tion industry shows signs of improvement, | 
daily average of construction awards during 
week ended Sept. 30 being estimated at $5,951,- 
000 compared with $5,275,000 in previous week. 
This showing much better than in correspond- 
ing week last year. 


RECEIPTS 


COTTON 


000 bales compared with 638,000 week before. |, 
Business in actual cotton continues to improve 


with increased demand from domestic and for- 
eign spinners. Trading in cotton futures 
showed irregular fluctuations during the week. 


STOCK MARKET LOWER 


| 
GTOCK MARKET continued on downward 
\” trend week ended Oct. 7, average price 
per share being estimated at $81.98 compared 
with $82.49 in previous week. Volume of trade 
much smaller also, 7,741 thousand shares as 
against 9,159 thousand week before. Statistical 
data from New York Times. 


BROKERS’ LOANS LESS | 


OLUME of trade as measured by debits to 
individual accounts reported to Federal 
Reserve Board by banks in leading cities for 
week ended Oct. 7 was 18 per cent over total 
of previous week but less than total for corre- 


TIME MONEY TIGHT 


HERE were no changes in the money mar- 
ket during the week: Market tightened 
slightly because of the seasonal outflow from 
New York of balances and the rise in currency. 
This, however, was not reflected in rates which 


remained unchanged. 


APR. UL 


DEC. 


OANS on stocks and bonds to brokers and 
dealers by reporting Federal Reserve mem- | 


ber banks in New York decreased $16,000,000 
during week ended Oct. 4 to a total of $790,- 
000,000. Shrinkage in volume of stock trans- 
actions reflected in decline. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


Ris of $57,000,000 shown in money in circu- 
lation shown in week ended Oct. 4 by Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Increase probably due to 


normal pay rolls requirements, etc., over | 
month’s end. Extra demand more than offset ' 
further purchases of Government securities. | 


of Foreign 


end it will break down and destroy every 
subversive influence. 

If now—when the whole power of this 
Government and its people are being given | 
to an effort to provide and maintain to, 
the ultimate the rights of every man who, 


this economic sabotage. that public con-; 
fidence and opinion will turn against you. 
and, as Eddie McGrady said to you the. 


other night, the turn will be either to the | 


extreme right or to the extreme left, and 


in a democratic country like this, 10 per (either would result in your destruction, as 


cent of any group can hold up the progress 
of the President's plan—which has become | 
the people's plan—in this country? I 
leave the answer to that question with | 
you. 

I used the coal industry as an illustration | 
because it is the most typical; but the. 
same sort of thing is going on in other! 
places. There is some misconception about | 
this. Two or three hundred thousand men , 
are out on strike. But for some curious | 
reason strikes are phenomena of recovery. 

Dr. Alexander Sachs. chief of the Re- 
search and Planning Division, provided for 
in the National Recovery Act—who, to my | 
mind, is one of the world’s greatest econo- | 
mists, if economic; prediction -be a test 
of an economist’s value—Alexander Sachs 
tells me that there are far fewer strikes | 
in this recovery than in any other in his-. 
tory—here or elsewhere. If that means | 
anything it means that the ill informed | 
and inimical chatter about the Recovery 
Program being responsible for strikes is | 
just plain moonshine. | 

But the matter does have this serious 
aspect for you. Labor does not need to. 
strike under the Roosevelt plan. It has. 
a disinterested forum—first in the open’ 
hearing at which sit in council your fore- 
most leaders together with leaders in in- 


dustry and full and adequate representa- | 


tion of consumers, to all of whom I want 
also to pay my tribute. 


Men and women seem to become in- 


spired in their participation in the Presi- | 
dent’s plan. I can't mention all the mem- or to disorganize either industry or labor.! all recognize that the greatest disparity is 
bers of the Advisory Boards; and what I It is simply not true that the Recovery ' the lowness of farm _ prices. 
Sav for Mr. Teagle, Dr. Wolman and Mrs. | 


Rumscy goes for all of them; more con-'of organization or ‘any particular repre- | farmers just as NRA was. given to| 


representation in each organization of in- 


you know better than I can tell you. 


Labor Free to Choose 
Its Type of Union 


I may say some things that you may nol. 
relish.—But we have a law to execute. We, 
have to interpret it. 
ministration would fail if we swerved one. 
instant from impartial and honest in- 
terpretation of that law. In my own 
opinion, at a time of great crisis such as 
this, it is almost treasonable to depart 
from or exceed the mandate of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I am a lawyer! 
and I feel quite confident of my knowl- | 
edge of this law because I helped to. 
write it but I have been an industrialist | 
and lest I should. by unconscious prejudice | 
or lack of view. swerve too much to the: 
industrialist side, I asked for Donald Rich- 

rg as General Counsel. I wanted to 
maintain balance. Our whole organiza- 
iion is planned to maintain balance. An 
industrialist and a labor leader sits in on 
everything I do. 

This law requires that labor shall be 


represented by men of its own choosing! sam of our daily work. 


and that means just what it says. So far. 
as I am concerned I believe in a vertical | 
organization of labor in each industry on a‘ 
national scale with representation of Gov- 


Commerce. To simplify comparison between 


compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 


Bureau has calculated-the statistics in terms 
for convenience as a base period the weekly 


the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


sentation. It is labor’s right to select its| workers. 
own organization and its own representa- 
tion and if I said otherwise I would be 
recreant to my duty under the Act. 

On the other hand, this Act provides 
that in such selection labor shall be 
absolutely free from employers’ domination 
in that choice. Any man 


much more 


ministered. 


class must 


lectively and the idea that a man can be together. 
compelled or 


company union or any other union is; tion which 


The Recovery Ad- absolutely negatived by the plain words in that direction that all our 
are concentrated. 


of this Statute. 


Opposition to NRA; 
its Authors and Purpose 


There are enemies of the NRA. Yester- 
day I heard that a prominent Wall Street 
journal was going to conduct a survey of 
small employers for the purpose of demon- 
strating that the President's Reemploy- | 
ment Agreement was a failure. complex. 


I know something about Wall Street. 


NHE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 


they are being ably and vigorously ad- 
our new social compact that says that one 


can choose! the maximum of benefit to another class. 
‘to bargain either individually or col-| The aim is to raise the condition of all 
: In Dr. Sach’s opinion, it is the 
even influenced to join a. economic anarchy in the field of distribu-. 


business indicators and to 


of “index numbers,” using 
average of each series for 


drastic powers in that Act and this involves other departments of gov- 
Men have been working night 
and day to prepare a national network to 
handle these problems and the result will 
shortly be forthcoming. 

The temporary advantage that real chis- Seizures are sold at public auction, and 
| elers may obtain will prove a costly experi- | in one 
ment. 


But there can be nothing in 


wait for any benefit at all for 


depresses farm prices and it is 


Taking away the Blue Eagle 


_has been proved to be a terrific economic 


ernment. 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average. 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number is less than 100. 
Latest data plotted on the chart are for the week ended Oct. 7, 
available. 


I must ask again that the public sup- 
and quarter! port the Blue Eagle. Every man who has 


The foregoing is an abstract of an 
address Oct. 10 before ihe annual 
convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at Was/ington, D. C. 


We must have a method of 
There are; justice and certainty. 


The whole power of government is' watches brought only $95.000. whereas the | 
behind the Blue Eagle. ug } 


'of the cooperation of a whole people and. 
efforts |] can assure all these honest employers | q 

who have displayed it that they will be he 
| \There is criticism also that there is protected to the limit. 
'chiseling behind the Blue Eagle and that’ 
our failure to hang, dr 
these opportunists is reducing confidence, as a job.” 
in the whole plan. 
criticism is justified. But the point has one else. 
never for one moment been overlooked. 


The question of enforcing compliance is | 


Every employer who has the would be reclai 
I think that this to work is in some way supporting some Scenes to 


Thus, when | 


where | 
| 


Organization Pool President Given Protest. | 
On Smuggling Watches 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
petition by the Government. By law the | 


claimed 60.009 


period, it was 


It is the symbol’ jegal duty should have been $240,000. 

This system helps to demoralize the 
omestic market. Mr. Dumaine said, and 
Suggested the destruction of all 
| watches or watch movements legally de- 
clared forfeited to the United States 
Any recoverable precious metal or jewels 
| the profit of the, 
Government, under this plan. 
| A supporting word from the President | 
_to the Treasury Department, according to, 
_Mr. Dumaine, “would promptly conclude | 
the smuggling of watches and the illicit | 
importation of watch parts.” 


I used to work there. It has been much, 


maligned and also properly criticized. 
But the idea of a Wall Street journal 


going out to demonstrate through the little 

‘eo. | Internal-revenue receipts: et. 3 
fellow the fallacy of a great» social re 
generation is one of the grimmest, ghastli-| Miscellaneous internal revenue. 19.099.925 01 
est. pieces of humor of all the queer flot- | Processing tan on farm products 2,625,334.05 

1.757 566.67 

Miscellaneous receipts .............. 1,850.796.15 

There is a distinct movement to raise | and contributed funds receipts !,419.741.31 
farmer antagonism to NRA on the ground Pu ic debt receipts... 2,000.000.00 
that anything done for workers before | Balance previous GAY .....sciesrcens 1,147,971,115.27 


tarm prices are raised to their pre-war' Total.. 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day as Shown in Condensed Form 


es 1,177,288,375.31 


ernment in each organization to the full |irelation to other prices is unfavorable to| General expenditures: 


extent that we are putting government 


dustry. But my opinion does not count. 


It is not our function either to organize 


Act imposes on labor any particular form | 


agriculture. The essential purpose of the Interest on public debt......... 1'236.972.00 
President’s program is to erase disparities. 10,605,676.12 
It is a cohesive program. It proposes | mergency expenditures ............ 692.290.72 
Trust and Contributed funds exp.... 325,280.85 
something for every oppressed area. We) piniic debt expenditures............ 2,252.194.50 


But ther 


Agricultural Adjustment Act was given to Total. . 


* EXcess 


of credits (deduct). 


Oci. 6 Oct. 7 Oct. 9 Oct. 10 Oct. 11 
$412,555.38 $318 .284.42 $806,259.33 $664,565.25 $309.990.08 | 
15.119.689.85 7.309.980 .86 13.514.424 09 8.547.498.38 §.056.216.70 | 
2.924.652.64 1.984.213.45 6.250.055.55 1.415.489.51 1.586.349.61 | 
1.349.436.83 1.143.270.46 1.878.383 50 991.021 .37 1.116.378.93 | 
173,852.79 205,839.65 169.686.87 606 907.90 111.931.78 
546.838.00 450.697 .08 876,168.53 687,200.75 679.46.),80 
475,000.00 50.000. 5,020.000'00 
1,160, 728.267.79 1,197,787.141.15 1.167,049.710.42 1,147,445,883.25 1,152.575,816.97 
1,181,730,293.28 1,179,249,427.07 1,190,544,688.29 1,160.258,566.41 1,235,456,147.87 
$1,540,436.02 $890,044.33 $1,700.383.71 1,222,853. 1,047.458.49 
629,072.22 347,414.98 503:184.25 106 170,060.49 
11,806,051.28 8.225.939 26 29.434.581 53 5,964.839.17 6.310,216.78 
*1.544.873.44 1'652.089.36 10,057.636.17 *455,241. 106,014.36 
978,241.30 578,377.22 834,520.13 249,662.24 377,214.06 
533,624.75 505,851.50 558.499 25 394,619.25 214,638.25 
1,167,757.141.15 1,167,049.710.42 1,147,445.883 25 1,152,575,816.97 1,162.230.545.44 
1,181,730,.293.28  1,179,249,427.07 1,190.544,688.29 1.160.358,566.41 1.235,456.147.87 | 


‘ 


-wooden superstructure. 


$1.50. 


| $6.86: TVA charge. $4.50. 


Federal Report 


Placing Blame in 


Erie Rail Wreck 


Two Enginemen, Conductor 
Of Train Are Criticized 
For Conduct Following an 
Inquiry by the I. C, C. 


Two enginemen and a conductor on 
the Erie Railroad were criticized in a re- 
port of W. P. Borland, director of the 
Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, concerning the wreck 
on that road near Binghamton, N. Y., 
Sept. 5. when 14 passengers were killed, 
31 injured. The report was made public 
Oct. 12. 

The accident occurred when a milk 
train ran into the rear end of a passenger 
train from Chicago. An investigation was 
made by the Bureau of Safety in con- 
junction with the Public Service Come 
mission of New York. 

The engineman on the milk train, ac- 
cordin® to Mr. Borland’s conclusions, was 
primarily responsible for the wreck be- 
cause he failed properly to obey a signal 
indication which required him to proceed 
prepared to stop short of a train, ob- 
struction or anything that might require 
the speed of his train to be reduced. 


Officials Also Criticized 


The engineman on the passenger train, 
however, also was criticized by Mr. Bor- 


land for neglecting to “whistle out a flag” 
_to protect the rear of his train when ie 
found he would be required to stop on 


account of a train ahead. 

The conductor of the passenger train 
was criticized for not seeing that full pro- 
tection was afforded against a following 
train. 

“The record of this case,” said the re- 
port, “does not do credit to the Erie Rail- 
road, for there have been too many em- 
ployes who failed in one way or another 
to perform their duties to the fullest 
possible extent. 

“Such a situation is a reflection on 
those responsible for the proper function- 
ing of the operating department and jus- 
lifies the recommendation that greater 
efforts should be made in the way of in- 
sfruction and supervision.” 

Use of Wooden Coach 

It was in this wreck that nearly all 
of the casualties occurred in a passenger 
coach having a steel underframe and a 
The rear car, of 
the same type and which was struck by 
the engine of the milk train, suffered 
relatively little damage, according to the 
report, but the other coach was telescoped 
by a steel car. 

The report also criticized the practice 
of using the main line for switching op- 
crations on the time of important pas- 
senger trains. 

“It does not appear,” the report said, 
“that there was any necessity for the 
switching operations ahead of train No. 8 


'(the passenger train) in this case, which 
set the stage for the subsequent occure- 
_rences which resulted in this accident. 


“Operating officers of railroads are as- 


suming a grave responsibility for which 


no excuse can be found, when they au- 
thorize movements of this kind.” 


Birmingham Rejects 


Muscle Shoals Offer 


Four Cities to Use Power and 
Two Others Still to Vote 


Citizens of Birmingham, Ala., at an 
election Oct. 9 rejected proposals to es- 


_tablish municipally-owned electric and 


water plants, a central steam-heating sys- 
tem and a street railway line. 

The power project contemplated use of 
electricity from the Muscle Shoals plants 
at the rates recently announced by David 
E. Lilienthal, member of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Four smaller municipalities in the 
Muscle Shoals area have voted recently 
to establish publicly-owned electric plants. 
An election on a similar proposal is to 
be held Nov. 7 in Cincinnati, Ohio. and 
another Dec. 11 in Khoxville, Tenn.. both 
cities in- territory proposed to be served 
by the Muscle Shoals plant. 

A comparison of electric gates recently 
issued by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
showing the charges suggested by Mr. 
Lilienthal for municipalities usitig Muscle 
Shoals power and those now charged by 
private utilities in several southern cities, 
~— the following figures for Birming- 

For residential use, 50 kilowatt hours 
per month, $2.86; under the TVA rates, 

For 200 kilowatt hours per month, 

For 400 kilowatt hours, $11.46; TVA, 
$6.50. 

The minimum monthly bill would be $1 
in each case. 


Fewer Motorcycles 


World production of motorcycles in 1932 
decreased by approximately 10 per cent 
from the number produced in 1931. The 
Department of Commerce feports that 

rmany and Italy were the only two 
countries of record showing increased 
production. 


— with instrue- 

tions to fill out and 

mail for information 

about a contract which 

combines features of family 

protection with a personal retire- 
ment income, 

It’s a story you'll want to hear. 

Need we add that there is ef course 

no obligation? 
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Broadening Senate Security Study 
To Include Stock Trading ‘Pools’ 


Activity of Dillon, Read & Co.’s Investment 
Trusts Covered in Inquiry by Special 
Investigating Committee 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee plans a comprehensive inquiry 
into joint trading accounts and pools and 
other activities of the members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The Committee announced Oct. 13 
through its investigator, Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, that not only will Richard Whitney, 
Exchange president, appear before the 
Committee, but that the Committee’s 
questionnaire to Exchange members, 
through Mr. Whitney, must be answered. 
Failing answer, Mr. Pecora threatened 
wholesale subpoenas of all Exchange 
members. Mr. Whitney’s hesitation to 
submit the questionnaire was based on 
doubt of his right to demand such in- 
formation from Exchange members. 

With completion of inquiry into opera- 
tions of Dillon, Read & Co., the past week, 
the Committee will examine representa- 
tives of the Chase Securities Company of 
New York, beginning Oct. 17. About a 
dozen witnesses are expected. Following 
the Chase testimony will come the New 
York Exchange inquiry. with no date 
yet fixed. 

Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
chairman of the Senate Committee, favors 
Federal regulation of the stock exchanges. 
His view is that consideration should be 
given by the Committee to a proposal for 
a commissioner, or board, representing 
the Federal Government, to supervise the 
markets. “We must check this gambling 
abuse as far as possible,” he said Oct. 13. 
“The increase-of-margins rule the Ex- 
change adopted is a step in the right 
direction. We must control brokers’ loans 
which permitted $8,500,000,000 to be 
syphoned out of the rest of the country 
and put in Wall Street for speculation. 
All exchanges should be forbidden to list 
stock or bonds of a company that is in 
bankruptcy or receivership.” 

He added that the Committee may con- 
sider the plan advocated by Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, to tax all stock bought 
and sold within a turnover period of a few 
days or a few weeks. 


Describes Transfers 
Of Railway Shares © 

E. B. Tracy, New York, president of 
Dillon, Read & Co.'s investment 
trusts, the United States and Foreign 
Securities Corporation and the United 
States and International Securities Cor- 
poration, testified Oct. 9. He said that 
Dillon, Read & Co. in 1929 sold almost 
$4,000,000 in railroad stock to its invest- 
ment trusts when the market was going 
downward. These trusts, he said, paid 
$3,791,000 for Rock Island stock. He ex- 
plained that the investment trust group 
wanted to buy railroad securiities, and 
that Dillon, Read & Co. believed in rail- 
road: stocks. 

“Then why did Dillon, Read & Co. part 
with their railroad shares? asked Senator 
Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan. 

“I don’t know,” replied the witness, 
“but we wanted railroad securities.” 

The pool between the Dillon firm and 
the United States and International Se- 
curities Corporations bought 27,400 shares 
of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road common stock. The United States 
and International paid $3,791,000 for this 
stock, he added, and when the joint ac- 
count was terminated, Dillon, Read & 
Co. took hall the stock and paid half 
the purchase price and the Dillon firm’s 
stock was sold to the other trust, the 
United States and Foreign, Dillon & Read 
apparently absorbing a loss of $138 a 
share on its stock. The pool activities 
also included St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad stock. Both lines were stated 
to be in receivership now. 

Mr. Tracy said Rock Island stock had 


been high on the market but there was) 


a panic the week one of the trusts bought | 


the shares from Dillon, Read & Co. 

Mr. Tracy testified Dillon, Read & Co. 
acquired 16,060 shares of Frisco stock 
from the poo' operations and sold them 
to one of its trusts for $1,793,000, and 
Mr. Pecora said that as in the case of 
the Rock Island purchase there was no 
record of approval by the trust directors 
of this purchase. 

The United States and International | 
Securities Corporation had a shrinkage of 
$26 562,400 in its portfolio securities up to 
Dec. 31, last, according to the testimony 
before the Committee Oct. 10. Mr. Tracy, 
resuming, told how the Rock Island and 
Frisco stocks. wihtich corporation 
bought so heavily in the 1929 boom, shrank 
$11,192,512 while the corporation held it, 
but nevertheless “we got a value of $90 
for every $100 the public put into them.” 


Explains Shifting 
Of Various Securities 


Retracing testimony, Mr. Tracy pointed | 
out that when the joint account of the’ 


of about $90 out of $100.” 

Clarence Dillon, president of the Dillon 
firm, submitted a statement which he de- 
clared show a rea! service by these in- 
vestment trusts to their stockholders. 


Testimony Given on 


South American Loans 


Robert Otis Hayward, vice president 
and member of the Dillon firm, testified 
Oct. 11 regarding South American loans, 
He said Senator McAdoo (Dem.), of Cali- 
fornia, was senior member of a law firm 
which as general counsel for Dillon, Read 
& Co., helped the latter overcome legal 
difficulties in floating a $12,000,000 Bra- 
zilian municipality loan in 1921, for the! 
City of Rio de Janeiro. The Dillon Com- 
pany took this $12,000,000 issue at $10.- 
680,000 and sold it to the public at $11,- 
730,000. Dillon, Read & Co.'s gross profit 
on this alone was $369,000. Describing 
purposes of the loan, he mentioned $300,- 
000 “drawn down” by the Mayor of Rio 
de Janeiro. Senator Couzens asked about 
this but Mr. Hayward said it went into 
the Mayor's general funds and Mr. Hay- 
ward did not follow up its use. 

Clarence Dillon should require all cor- 
porations to file finanical statements 
monthly but in any event at least quar- 
terly or semiannually, instead of annually, 
as at present. 

Mr. Hayward testified in connection 
with the Rio loan that the city had given 
Imbrie & Company an irrevocable option 
on all future financing but that the im- 
brie Company went into receivership in 
New York courts, which left Rio’s Mayor, 
Dr. Carlos San Paio, in an embarassing 
position. With Mr. McAdoo’s legal col- 
laboration, the Federal court at New York 
allowed the reeivers to accept $120,000 to 
waive the Imbrie option rights, he said. 
All the bond issues by Brazilian states 
and municipalities are now “in suspense 
as to payments,” with certain exceptions, 
including the coffee loan for Sao Paulo, 
near Rio, he added. 

The Brazilian Government at the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Hayward stated, ‘has in 
mind and is actually working on a plan 
for at least partial resumption of pay- 
ments of debt service on all state and 
municipal loans some time next year. 


Affiliated Concern 


Joined in Underwriting 

Dillon, Read & Co. and their syndicate 
associates in floating three Brazilian bond 
issues and one Bolivian bond issue, ag- 
gregating $130,500,000, now said to be in 
default or suspension, made a gross profit 
of $6.608.377, according to Mr. Hayward’s 
testimony Oct. 12. The Eastern Trust 
Company, owned and controlled by the 
Dillon firm group ,received part of these 
underwriting profits, as well as the Dillon 
firm itself. 

Mr. Pecora suggested the Dillon firm 
used the Eastern Trust Company in the 
Brazilian bond issues to split the Dillon 
interests profits into two entities to avoid 
higher income tax. Mr. Hayward sdid it 
might have been but he was not a mem- 
ber of the firm then and he did not know. 

Senator Couzens and Mr. Pecora sug- 


gested bondholders of one of the Brazilian 
issues had been fooled by concealing a 
technical default when interest was due. 
Mr Hayward told of establishment of a 
60-day trading account in floating of one 
of the Brazilian issues to keep up prices 
of bonds while they were being syndicated. 

Asked about competition for South 
American business, the witness said the 
firm of N. M. Rothschilds & Sons, Lon- 
don, is still interested in Brazil, and 
added: “The Brazilian Government to- 
day would not think of making a loan 
without discussing it boh with Rothschilds 
and ourselves.” 

A list of more than 200 pools, joint 
accounts, syndicate and trading accounts 
in whicb Dillon, Read & Co. participated, 
figure mm the data put into the Commit- 


GYRO AIR LINES, Denver. 


tee record Oct. 18. Clarence Dillon, presi- 
dent of the company, testified. It was | 
shown the company’s financial operations | 
for the five years 1927-31 aggregated | 


profits of $23,835.197 to the company and 


Dillon firm and its International Invest- | 


ment subsidiary was closed, the invest- 
ment trust turned back 13,700 shares of 
Rock Island to Dillon, Read & Co. for 
$1,505,225 and 16.050 shares of 
stock for $1.793.587. Two days later, the 
Dillon firm sold both blocks of stock to 
its other investment trust, the United 
States and Foreign Securities, which later, 
on Dec. 31. 1929, sold them back at a loss 
to the United States and International 
Securities Corporation. 

In this transaction, according to Mr. 
Tracy, the United States and Interna- 
tional Securities Corporation paid its 
brother corporation, the United States and 
Foreign, $111.84 a share for 13,700 shares 
of Rock Island, which the United States 
and Foreign had sold two months before 
to their parent concern, the Dillon firm, 
for $114.25 a share. The International 
also bought from the Foreign Securities 
corporation for $105.22 a share 16,050 
shares of Frisco stock which the United 
States and Foreign had previously bought 

from the Dillon firm for $111.75 a share. 
“Was that to create a loss to show in 
making up your income tax return?” asked 
Senator Couzens. 

“That was to partly offset our profits 
and to give a truer picture of the year's 
operations’ the reply. 

“You were transferring from cne in- 
vestment trust vou controlled and you 
automatically created a loss which you 
used to offset your profits.” 

“That is right.” said Mr. Tracy. 

The witness also howed the joint trad- 
ing account or pool between the Interffa- 
tional and the Dillon firm, for which the 
International put up $14,261,000, also 
bought stosk of the Pennsylvania, South- 
ern Pacific, Southern, and Seaboard Air 
Line railroads. These investments, he 
said, were made after the market col- 
lapsed in 1929. He insisted, however, that 
despite all shrinkege in_ securities the 
eUnited States and Foreign “has an asset 
value of about $138 and the International | 


Frisco 


its agencies on approximately 
000,000 of stocks and bonds floated. 
The company in 1928 loaned Harvey C. | 
Couch of Arkansas, then member of a, 
financial group but since a director of the 
R. F. C., $300,000 of which half was re= | 
paid by Mr. Couch by July 16. 1931, be- 
fore he became a Government official. | = 
There was nothing in the record to show | to 
payment of the balance. The Dillon Com- 
pany also showed 35 per cent participa-| 
tion by Mr. Couch and finanical asso- 
ciates, in a $10,000.000 joint account or | 
pool, organized Oct. 6, 1927, dealing with | 
securities of the Louisiana & Arkansas 
_ Railway, of which Mr. Couch is president. | 
James V. Forrestal, member of the Dil- | 


$8,000,- 


Security Issues 
For Registration 


Proposed Flotations Submitted 
To Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in Past Week 


The Federal Trade Commission during 
the past week announced the registration 
of the following security issues with it 
under Securities Act of 1933: 


October 9 


ASSOCIATED GOLD MINES, 
ville, Calif. 


LTD., Downie- 
. & Delaware corporation pro- 
posing to develop gold mining property in 
Sierra and Nevada counties, California, of- 
fering 360,000 shares of common and pre- 
ferred stock in the amount of $360,000. 
Registration fee: $36. Officers: Olin C. 
Phares, Downieville, Calif., president; A. 
W. Pearce, Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 
BARIUM STEEL CORP., Canton, O. An Ohio 
corporation, manufacturer of special alloy 
and high carbon steel, proposes nh * 6,000 
shares of Class “A’’ common sto no par 
value, in the amount of $270,000. . paid 
the Commission: $27. Among officers are: 


Lawrence K. Diffenderfer. Canton. Ohio, 
president; Lawrence C. Miller, Madison, 
N. J., secretary-treasurer.. Underwriters: 


J. A. Sisto & Co., New York City. 

BYRON GOLD MINING CO., Omaha Neb. 
A Colorado corporation engaged in min- 
ing. milling and_ selling’ gold, _ silver, 
lead and copper, proposes to offer 50,000 
shares of no par common stock in the 
amount of $75,000. Registration fee; 
Officers: James B. Sheehan, Chicago, 
dent; and Frank L. Weaver, Omaha, 
retary-treasure. 


CUSTER-HYANTHA GOLD MINING CO., INC., 
New York. A Delaware corporation pro- 
posing to engage in the acquisition, ex- 
ploration and exploitation of metal mines 
in Montana and Idaho, proposes to. offer 
400,000 shares of common stock y* the 
amount of $400,000. Registration fee: $40. 
Officers: Max J. Hertel, New York, president; 
Lenox H. Rand, New York, treasurer; and 
John B. Cook, Chicago, secretary. Under- 
writers: Matten-Klott & Co., Inc., New York. 

DIVERSIFIED ROYALTIES, LTD., Los Angeles. 
A California corporation engaged in pur- 
chasing and acquiring royalty interests in 
oil and gas production in California and 
Oregon, proposes to issue $50,000 worth of 
certificates of interest in oil royalty spreads. 
Registration fee: $25. Officers: G. F. Detrick, 
Los Angeles, president; and W. Solomon, 
Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 

MOHAWK BREWING CO., Pittston. Pa. A 
Pennsylvania corporation engaged in brew- 
ing and selling lawful malt and cereal bev- 
erages, proposes to issue 132,000 units of 

s “A” and Class “B” shares in units of 
1 share of each ciass in the total amount 
of $792.000. Registration fee: $79.20. Under- 
writers: Downs & Co., New York. Officers: 
John H. Kresge, West Pittston, Pa., presi- 
dent; Irwin M. Schlosser, Pittston, secre- 
tary; and Edore W. Brown, West Pittston, 
treasurer. 

SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF EVERETT, 
Everett, Wash., calling for deposits in the 
reorganization or readjustment of *“Monte 
Cristo Hotel Co., Everett, Wash., a Washing- 
ton corporation, the issue comprising first 
mortgage 6'2 per cent gold. bonds in the 
amount of $133,000. Registration fee $25. 
Person authorized to receive service and all 
notices regarding the registration § state- 
ment: Raymond E. Vester, Security National 
Bank, Everett, Wash. 

THEONETT WINE AND DISTILLERIES COR- 

PORATION, Chicago. An Illinois corporation 
proposing to acquire the business of The- 
onett & Co. manufacturers of wines. 
liquors, fruit juices and extracts. Proposed 
offering is 82.000 shares of common stock at 
$10 per share. Registration fee: $82. Under- 

writers: Crowley, Doherty Co., Chicago. 
Officers: Theophile Netter. president; R. 
Evan Jones, treasurer; and Cushman B. 
Bissell, secretary, all of Chicago. 

TRADES CORPORATION, New York. A New 
York Corporation engaged in the purchase 
and sale of stocks, bonds and other securities 
and commodities, proposes to issue certifi- 
cates of indebtedness in the amount of $250.- 
00. Registration fee: $25. Officers: Herman 

N. Bernhard. 


sec- 


E. New York, president; 
Frederico Lage, New York. treasurer: and 
Helen Slattery, New York, secretary. 
VULCAN GOLD MINES CO., Los Angeles. 
Nevada corporation proposin to develop 
ore bodies on its gold property in Nevada. 
issuing shares in the amount of 

$250 Registration fee: $25. Offic 
W. Angler, Alhambra, Calif.. ‘president; H. 

R. Newquist., Lovelock, Nev., secretary- 
treasurer. 

AMERICAN GOLD MINES, Idaho Springs, Colo. 
A Colorado corporation engaged in mining, 
milling. and concentrating ore, proposes to 
offer $69,803 par value of ore-production req- 
uisitions with which 11.634 shares of com- 
mon stock are to be given as a bonus. Reg- 
istration fee paid the Commission is $25. 
J. L. McCabe, Idaho Springs, Colo., is presi- 
dent. and J. S. Marley, Kansas City, Mo., 
secretary. 

BUTTES OILFIELDS, Oakland, Calif. A Cali- 
fornia corporation developing an oil, gas and 
mineral lease. Amount of offering is $300,000 
in common, stock. Registration fee paid the 
Commission, $30. Among officers are: O. G. 
Green, president, and M. J. Bergen, secretary, 
both of Oakland. 


A 


An Arizona cor- 
poration building and manufacturing air- 
planes and establishing commercial! uir lines, 
proposes to issue corporate capital stock in 
the amount of $18,839.53. Registration fee 
paid the Commission is $25. H. M. Little 
and C. D. Clarke Jr.. both of Denver. are 
en and secreteary-treasurer, respec- 
tively 

KENILWORTH BREWING CO., Beaver Heights, 
Mr. A Maryland corporation manufacturing 
beer ae malt beverages. amount of offering 

$900,000 in common stock, registration fee 
paid the Commission is $90. Among officers 
are: Henry Levin, president, and Philip Ro- 
sen. secretary, both of Beaver Heights, Md. 
Alan L. Jamison. Baltimore, is undrewriter. 

LOCK NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Chicago. A Delaware corporation menufac- 
turing common bolts, rivets, lag screvs. lock 
nuts, and nut locks. proposes to issue 3C¢8,000 
shares of common Stock of a a par value of $1 


lon Miele testified how he did not 
have to pay approximately $95,000 in Fed- 
eral income taxes for 1929 because he 


' organized the Beekman Company, Ltd., in 


Canada, through which he made stock 
transfers. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, however, according to the testimony, 
is now examining his returns which in- 
volve his stock profit of $864,000. 


One in a series, ‘“Thes Is the Associated System.” 


Stories telling how great industries like utilities, 
motors, railroads met the depression are more 
than statements written by accountants. They are 
dramas of human relationships. How the Associ- 
ated System coped with the depression also 


makes a dramatic story. It involves — 


15,000 Employees 
1,417,000 Customers 


250,000 Investors 


Ic was their cooperation that made possible the 
successful $47,000,000 refinancing of 1932. In- 
vestors are now cooperating in the Plan of Re- 
arrangement of Capitalization of Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, whose purpose is to 
strengthen its position. Successful completion of 
this Plan is another step towards keeping the 
System intact, protecting the jobs of employees, 
the service of customers, and the investments of 


security holders. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & 
ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


Rules Governing 
Advertisement of 
Security Issues 


Trade Commission Draws 
Up Regulations Permit- 
ting Omission of Some 
Data by Advertisers 


Newspaper and periodical advertise- 
ments of securities registered with the 
Federal Trade Commission under the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 must include 25 specific 
items of information listed by the Com- 
mission in a rule made public Oct. 13. 

The new rule, it was explained in a 
statement issued by the Commission, is 
intended to afford a practical method 
of advertising securities registered under 
the Act, while at the same time safe- 
guarding the investor from erroneous im- 
pressions due to a failure to receive im- 
portant information. 

Omissions Allowed 

With a view to the limitations of ad- 
.| vertising space, the statement said, the 
rule permits the omission of certain ma- 
terial required in the prospectus, and al- 
lows what is printed to be condensed and 
arranged in any order. The investor, how- 
ever, is protected by a specification of the 
information which as a minimum ‘the ad- 
vertiser must print, including a designa- 
tion of persons from whom the more com- 
plete prospectus can be obtained, a copy 
of which must still be furnished any pur- 
chaser before he buys. Reprints and 
proofs of advertisements can not be used. 

The rule, it was stated, applies only to 
the advertising of securities which are or 
should be registered under the Act. Those 
securities which were sold or offered be- 
fore July 27 of this year may, therefore, 
continue to be advertised in any form, 
subject only to the limitations of Sections 
12 (2) and 17 imposing civil and criminal 
liability for material misstatements and 
omissions. 


a share, paying the Commission a registra- 
tion fee of $30.80. Harley E. Burns and C. J. 
Johnson, of Chicago, are president and sec- 
retary, respectively; A. R. 
more, chairman of the Arthur 
Bancker & Co., New York. are underwriters. 

PHILADSLPHIA PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 
VAN CAMP PRODUCTS CO., Philadelphia, 
calling for deposits in the reorganization or 
readjustment of Van Camp Products Co., 
Indianapolis, selling agent and financial 
broker for Van Camp Packing Co., the issue 
comprising 7 per cent preferred stock in the 
amount of $989,450 and 8 per cent preferred 
stock in the amount of $400,000. Registra- 
tion fee paid the Commission is $25. The 
committee consists of: Henry S. Morris, pres- 
ident of Henry S. Morrise, Inc., Philadel- 
phia; Earl L. Klopp, president ‘of Wright 
Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia; and H. J. 
Morris, secretary- -treasurer of Henry S. Mor- 
ris, Inc., Philadelphia. 

ROSE HILLS MEMORIAL PARK, Whittier, 
Calif. A California corporation ‘engaged = 
a@ general cemetery business, proposes to issu 
first mortgage bonds in the amount of $150.- - 
000. Registration fee is $25. Among officers 
are: A. Wardman, president, and J. Seppi, 
secretarey- treasurer. both of Whittier, Calif. 

SHENANDOAH VALLEY JOCKEY CLUB, 
Charles Town. W. Va. A West Virginia cor- 
poration organized to build and operate race 
tracks for horse, dog. and other kinds of 


Week by Week 
As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Oct. 13 
1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 1929 
Oct. 7 | Sept. 30 | Sept. 23 | Oct. 8 | Oct. 10 | Oct. 11 : Oct. 12 
MMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
l ue, New 0.087 | 0.088 | 0.088 | 0.060 | 0.068 0.098} 0.178 

Cotton, middling, § | O71 058. 186 

Cotton, middling, spot, New 095 | .098 | | | | 

F ‘ood index (Br 1.91 1.92 1.92 30.82 32 32 36 32 

Iron and stee steel c .do liars, per to 31.60 31.60 31.23 30 . 1.25 

Wheat. No. 2, hard inter (KR. C.).... ‘dollars, per bushel. 87 88 47 

ili fd lt 3,420 | 2,914 3,175 | 3,397 | 6,436 | 7,416 12,283 
Debits, outside New York City. .cccoce 3,331 | 2,850 | 3,078 | 364 | 4,900 | 5,483 | 6,656 

eral reserve banks— | 
Fed 1,012} 1,385 
Reserve Sank credit, total. ee | | 1 911 333 
U. S. Government securities...... “ “ % «| 2309 | 2,274 | 2,238 | 1,851 738 | | | 
*Federal reserve reporting member banks— 0.4 
Investments, total . e ee 5.022 5.056 5.086 4,713 
U. Government securities...... 9565, 8'540| 85601 9186| .......| | 
on securities “ 4,914 4,853 | 50 "300 

Interest rates, call joans -per cent.. 2. 296 8.75 

Interest rates, time loans ove 475| 479). 345) 486 4.86 

gp daily average) -dollars. . 563 | 551 559 196 | 473 368 

ures, commer 

Money in circulation (daily average) . . " millions of dollars. 5,663 5,622 5,623 5,666 | 5,437 | 4,521 | 4,822 

Security markets | 
Bond sales, N, ¥. 8. E. ...thousands of dollars par value... | | | | | 
| 9.159 | 15,933) 10974 17,237 | 21,076 | 19,140 
sands 0 jares--| 81.98 | 8249 | 8745 | 59.76 | 90.72 | 173.08 | 294.65 
Stock prices (N. Y. Times) ......... dollars .per share.. 725 | 68.7 | 758 | 517 | 68.0 128.0 | 9911 
(Standerd Statistics)...... 1926=100. . 7911 45 | 82.8 i183 | 

CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | | | 
ro 37,986 | 43,900 | 43,699 |. 14,568 29,775 | 37.496 | 82,088 
Automobiles (Cram’s estimate) 1'143 1116 1.209 1308 1583 1965 
Electric power ......:........-millions of kilowatt-hours. | ----:-- | 2173 
Steel Der cent of ca acity.. 5.951 5 275 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars..| | | | | 
| | 
— 33 126 107 61 | 2 6 102 
Freigi | 661,827 | 652,669 | 625,636 | 763,818 | 954,782 | 1,179,947 
3 31.434 | 33.697 | 36,013 | 36690 | 4057 49,549 
Livestock cel | 22186 | 21.604 | 22,554 | 28.116 | 31319 | 36.159 
Miscellaneous eeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee ” ee eeeesese 235,539 236,088 224,427 © 288,649 | | 378,356 479,929 
Receipts— | 
Cattle and calves eee | 284 326 339 335 
1 into sigh f bales. . 638 
sight. j;thousands bushels. 4,254 4.730 | 5307! 560 6,731 7,381 
. Wheat, at primary ma | 
Wool, at Boston, total ....... thousands of pounds 3.405 | 20222; 24957 3.288 1, 1, 
*Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been m made in indexes above. 


racing and to conduct pari-mutuel wager- 
ing, proposes to issue 1,500 shares of pre- 


ferred stock of a par value of $100 a share 
and 35,000 shares of no par common stock. 


Regisraion 


Harry B. Langdon, Charles Town, 
president; Joseph B. Boyle, Baltimore, Md., 


and Thomas K. Lynch, Baltimore, 
writers and secretary and treasurer, respec- 


tively. 


SULLIVAN GOLD MINING CO., 


fee is $25. 


Wash. 


Among Officers are: 
W. Va~a., 


ore. 


under proceeds are not 


Spokane,’ derwriters. 


to exceed 


A Montana corporation engaged in 
the extraction and concentration %f mineral 
Amount of offering is 93,250 shares os 


common stock. Registration fee of $25 pa 
the Commission indicates total 


Savage, Helena, Mont., is president, and Lee 
Thorpe, Spokane, Wash., secretary-treasurer. 


Balch-Russel Co., Spokane, Wash., are un- 


The Department of Commerce has 
called a conference, to be held Oct. 19, 
to consider the ultimate status of com- 
mercial standardization work of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. This work, in co- 
operation with the industries has been 
duced to skeleton basis by budget limi- 
tations. 


LIBERTY 44's 


| 


The United States Treasury has called for poyment on April 15, 1934 approxi- 
mately $1,875,000,000 Fourth Liberty 4'4's 1938/33. This comprises coupon, | 
temporary and registered bonds bearing serial numbers, the final digit of 


which is Nine, Naught or One (9, 0, or 1), such numbers being prefixed by a 
corresponding distinguishing letter, J, K, or A, respectively. Holders of this 
issue will be offered the privilege of exchanging all or part of their 
bonds (whether called or uncalled) at 100 for a new issue of ten, twelve 
(10-12) year Treasury Bonds dated October 15, 1933 and bearing 
interest from that date at the rate of 444% per annum until October 
15, 1934 and thereafter at the rate of 34% per annum. It was also 
announced that an additional $500,000,000 (or thereabouts) 

of these Treasury Bonds would be offered to cash subscribers 
at a price of 101'4, which includes accrual of interest from 
October 15, 1933 to date of delivery November 1, 1933. 


The following table shows the approximate yield on called and uncalled 
Fourth Liberty 4%4's and Treasury 31's 1945/43 


Ath 44's 


Called 

Price Yield 
101 16/32 1.22 
101 20/32 97 
101 24/32 72 
101 28/32 47 
101 30/32 35 
102 .22 
102 2/32 10 


Ath 414's 

Uncalied 
Price Yield 
103 8/32 97 
103 12/32 85 
103 16/32 an 
103 20/32 .60 
103 24/32 48 
103 28/32 36 
104 23 


Treasury 
3%'s 45/43 

Price Yield 
101 16/32 3.18 
101 20/32 3.17 
101 24/32 3.15 
101 28/32 3.14 
102 3.12 
102 4/32 3.11 
102 8/32 3.10 


or information pertaining to these obligations. 


As specialists, dealing exclusively in United States Government Securities, 
we maintain active markets in all of the various issues. Our broad ex- 
perience and knowledge in this field of investment enables us to give the 
highest type of service to institutions and corporations who desire markets 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 


The Anited States News 


Weekly Composite Issue, Oct. 7 to Oct. 14. 1933 


_ JAMES MADISON. 
President of the. United States 1809-1817 
“A careful and extended report of constitutional 
government should be particularly gratifying to the 
people and to all who take an interest in the prog- 
ress of political science and the cause of true liberty.” 


This is the thirteenth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on this page, being a 
continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David / 
: for the last six years. 


anywhere but in The United States News 


‘nce over a network of radio stations 
These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they published 


gest ROTECTION is a primary function and duty 
§ P 4 of government. Under our constitutional .sys- 


tem we have allocated to the tederal, the state 


iw s and city governments, respectively, certain re- 


sponsibilities for the defense of our citizens against crim- 
inal attack. We have the principle imbedded in our minds 
that it does not matter what the cost, we must have pro- 
tection for the men, women and children who are law- 
abiding and peaceful in their habits and that we must 
isolate and punish crime no matter by whom committed.’ 

But what is the fact? Crime has been steadily growing 
in \merica with every decade of increasing population 
and with every addition to the complicated body ot laws 
that we have set up to guide us. 

For.a long time it has been fashionable to shrug one’s 
shoulders about crime and blame it on prohibition. If 
only repeal of the cighteenth amendment were possible, 
it has been said, racketeering would disappear and the era 
of the gangster would come to an end. For, it has been 
innocently asked, has not the criminal been able to bribe 
police with the revenues from liquor sales ? 

‘Unfortunately booze running is just one of a hundred 
different rackets and the profits in crime are far greater 
nowadays outside of the liquor traffic than in it. There 
can be no question but that the condoning of the boot- 
legger led toa period of lawlessness and gave the racketeer 
encouragement but it was not the sole reason for the risks 
taken by the criminal elements to get fabulous sums. 
Kidnaping. for example. has flourished for some time and 
so has blackmail and extortion. 


The American people do not 


HOW RACKETS have the faintest idea of what 
ARE OPERATED rackets really are. The Wicker- 
AGAINST TRADE sham commission's report be- 
came so enmeshed in controver- 
sial aspects of prohibition and political implications as a 
presidential campaign approached that the public lost 
sight entirely of the penetrating study made by that com- 
inission of the rackets practiced by the criminal groups 
from coast to coast. 
Let us take one actual illustration: A manulacturer of 
a well-known product which sells at retail with a trade 
naine widely advertised suddenly discovers that his prod- 
uct has been imitated, inferior quality given and his own 
trade label put on the package so that externally it 1s 
indistinguishable from the genuine article. The imitators 
promptly begin a nation-wide distribution to the retail 
trade, in fact to the regular customers, and at a price lower 
than the original goods were ever quoted. What can the 
bona-fide manufacturer do? He starts to protest. He 
Wishes to set in motion the machinery of the law to put 
a stop to what amounts to grand larceny as well as an 
imposition on the public. What happens ? The gangsters 
come into the picture. Threatening letters are sent, strong 
arm methods are used and in the case in question two 
officers of the company are coerced into an agreement to 
maintain silence. 
All sorts of rackets which are a variation only in cit- 
cumstances or in the manner of collecting tribute from 
business are well known to the business world. 


If the criminal is caught, he 


CRIME THRIVES goes to his death rather than re- 
ON MUNICIPAL | veal who hired him, Back ot the 
INEFFICIENCY eangsters are persons without 


conscience or seruple benefiting 
by the plunder schemes they ingeniously concoct under 
the very eyes of the police. 

The eriminal elements have .brains, they have money, 
they have a genius for escaping detection. And they hire 
clever lawyers to aid and abet them in their schemes, 

We have been exhorting the public about crime ever 
since the wave reached intensity just after the armistice. 
We have been assuming that it was a social phenomenon 
due to the breakdown in morality which came in the wake 
of the biggest single disorganization of human lite which 
has been witnessed in modern times. We have thought 
that prohibition, presumably foisted upon an unthinking 
people at war time, gave an opportunity for law violation 
which public sentiment refused to take seriously and that 
it was a simple problem to solve and could be solved by 
merely setting up a proper system of control of the liquor 
traffic. 

But the facts are not as simple as they seem. We might 
as well face the truth: local government in America has 
broken down, Here and there are state constabularies 
whichare fearless in their efficiency, Tlere and there are 


CRIME 


Local Politics and Local Corruption Prevent Us From Having an Efficient Police System--- 
Public Sentiment Alone Can Reorganize State and City Governments in America--- 
Prohibition Was a Smoke Screen Behind Which Police Inefficiency Has Been Hiding 


- 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


strong local governments with good police protection but 
they are exceptions to the rule. 

The answer to the American crime problem is to be 
found in the inefficiency of municipal police systems and, 
it might be added. in the incompetence of city administra- 
tions due.to the inroads of graft and corruption through 
political influences. 


: _ As long as politics dictates the 
CONTEMPT FOR choice of the police chief and the 
LAW DUE TO district attorney, as long as poll- 
POLITICS 


tics enables the mayor to inter- 
fere in police prosecution, as long 
as the policemen themselves know that cases which they 
encounter and offenders whom they attempt to bring to 
justice, will never see the court docket, they will have no 
confidence in the sincerity of any effort to bring criminals 
to bar. 
Prohibition has been a smoke sereen. It has hidden 
and obscured the inefficiency of our police systems. The 
Lindbergh kidnaping was a crime against the state of 
New Jersey. he hastily improvised machinery of sev- 
eral cities and states and the federal government has not 
to this date been able to find out who committed the 
crime. 
Kuropeans smile at our incompetence. They have dealt 
with crime for centuries. They have known how to make 
the criminal respect the police. It is a tact that Europeans 


could not understand how the Lindbergh kidnaping could 


have occurred. 

Attorney General Homer Cummings whose address on 
crime appears on another page in this issue points out 
significantly that the several states in which the Urschel 
kidnaping was plotted and carried out were larger in 
area than most uropean countries. He reminds us that 


‘this crime was really interstate. 


The Attorney General has made a splendid start toward 
law enforcement. His drive against kidnaping has the 
support of the nation and, it 1s gratifying to note, the 


support also of public opinion in the states. | : 


v 


Jut why dves it require the 


POLICE NEED combined energies of the whole 
FREEDOM FROM stati of federal agents and the 
ALL INFLUENCE power of the federal government 


to run racketeers down? What 
has happened in the city of Chicago and the state of [h- 
nois for the last several vears has been well known to the 
people of that city and state as well as to the nation. A 
small band of daring citizens has been trying to drive out 
the public enemies. Progress is being made but the goal 
can never be attained until the people somehow bestow on 
the police department complete timmunity from the in- 
fluences of local politics. We must have permanent police 
staffs untouchable by political changes. |The police of the 
American cities must be as faithful to the public interest 
and as free from interference as the soldiers of the United 
States army. They must be well paid, they must be well- 
officered and, above all, the police must have the benefit 
of well trained detectives and crime experts. 

Unquestionably state constabularies can help and so can 
state bureaus of investigation, especially in aiding small 
communities in rural districts when they need help in 
solving crime tangles. But the real root of it all is the 
local police problem. We must realize also that the fed- 
eral government cannot do the job of cleaning up crime 
any more than it could cope with the smuggler and the 
bootlegger under prohibition without the efficient co- 
operation of state and city police. 

Not long ago a prominent institution, which had been 
losing annually large sums through bad checks, hired one 
of the ablest detectives in'the country. He had no staff 
of his own. He hada sinall office. Yet ina short space 


ot time he was able to cut down the institution's losses 


and eatch the criminals. 


Vv 


did he do it?) He cooper- 


PRIVATE SLEUTH ated with local police in differ- 
SUCCEEDS WHEN ent cities and paid them well tor 
POLICE FAIL their cooperation, “he avord has 


vone out that when the man in 
question wants something done to catch a criminal, there 
is ample reward in it for the local cops. And they eagerly 
help. 
This discloses one of the weaknesses in the whole 
situation. The local police are fully aware of what is 
eoing on but how much support can they rely upon? Too 
often the gangsters have committed reprisals against the 
police. The “cost of protection” has been an item always 


in the gangster’s bookkeeping. But his net profits have 
been large. His overhead has been small. 

It has been often wondered why the gangs can buy ma- 
chine guns and weapons of war without being required 
to answer for carrying arms without permit. It has been 
wondered why ammunition was sold without regulation 
in America. The manufacturers have only recently 


~ agreed with the federal government on a code under the 


NRA by which they voluntarily pledge themselves to re- 
strict their sales to lawful users of weapons. It is a start 
in the right direction. But have we not always had laws 
on our statute books to cover this question? The truth is 
we have never enforced the laws we have. Extreme pen- 
alties may be helpful as in the case of the kidnaping laws 
but something else is needed. ‘here must be a public 
sentiment which insists on seeing crime detected, a pub- 
lic sentiment which insists upon non-political police sys- 
tems and a public sentiment which is willing to see’ the 
federal, state or city budget carry substantial items for 
protection and for the building up of a well coordinated 
and comprehensive system of detection of crime involv- 
ing the cooperation of all authorities in this country. 


There is another aspect even 
more important. What about 
the prosecuting attornevs and 


NECESSARY TO 
CURB CRIME the juries? Thev depend on pub- 
lic sentiment. If crime is fully 


understuod by the American people they will turn out of 
office any person who compromises or condones it. Cour- 
age iS a prime requisite and there are plenty of Judes 
with courage, plenty of prosecutors with couragé and 
plenty of juries ready to convict provided public senti- 
ment is willing to back them up to the limit. The heroes 
of war are glorified in the pages of history. The heroic 
men who have battled crime and who have fought it at 
every turn looking into the faces and guns of gangsters, 
imperilling their own lives and risking torture for their 
families, are not glorified in America. They serve in the 
stoical silence of simple duty well done. 

There came to Washington last week an eighty-vear- 
old labor leader whose home is protected day and night 
by police, whose office is lined with bullet-proof glass. 
who rides to his home in an armored car. He has fought 
the racketeers. He has refused to let them get possession 
of his labor union, In Chicago labor union secretaries 
have been shot down by machine-gun fire as they entered 
their homes. Their successors in office have been con- 
stantly threatened with thesesame fate. What has the 
American Federation of Labor done to clean house, to rid 
itself of unions that are captured by racketeers? It is 
something upon which the spotlight of publicity needs to 
he turned at once. nace | 

Public sentiment must be crystallized behind efforts to 
exterminate crime and racketeering. 

But until the problem is recognized as distinctly local, 
as inseparable from municipal administration, we shall 
be blaming the state or federal authority for failure to 
chpe with it when the responsibility is at the very door- 
step of the police chief's office or at the throne of the local 


political chieftain who exploits a lazy and indifferent 
electorate. 


There never was greater 


PUBLIC SUPPORT 


CRIME PROBLEM need for the development of 

"elo en 

DISTINCTLY A strong local government. than 
LOCAL ONE 

the fact that federal control 


seems to be the trend of the age. We can depend on the 
lederal government to coordinate and cooperate but the 
job of breaking down the hold that crime and racketeer- 
ing has on this country belongs in the final analysis to 
the people of every city, town and village in America. 
Their remedy of course is at the polls. 

Can we overlook, however, the influence of the home. 
the influence of education, the influence of the church in 
developing public sentiment against crime and the crim- 
inal classes? “There must be a return to the standards of 
ethics and codes of decency which respectable American 
catizenship has always cherished but which have been 
allowed to disintegrate in the decade of debauchery that 
tollowed the war. When society itself begins to alleviate 
the sociological conditions that produce gangsters, espe- 
cially in our industrial cities, we shall improve the moral 
hbre of the nation itself. For a mixed population drawn 
from alien races and groups needs the example of a regen- 
erated human spirit in the precincts of wealth as well as 
poverty. Organized crime is the unmistakable sign of an 
irreligious and unmoral people. : 


today and this notwithstanding 
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